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ENLARGEMENT OF THE “RAMBLER.” 


Tur Rambler was commenced on the Ist of January 1848, 
as a weekly Magazine of “home and foreign literature, poli- 
lics, science, and art.” Its aim was to unite an intelligent 
and hearty acceptance of the Catholic dogma with free in- 
quiry and discussion on questions which the Church has left 
open to debate ; and while avoiding, as far as possible, the 
domain of technical theology, to provide a medium for the 
expression of independent opinion on subjects of the day, 
whether interesting to the general public, or specially affect- 
ing Catholics. In this attempt we were supported beyond 
our hopes. It soon became evident that our design re- 
sponded to a very serious need in the Catholic body; and, 
in order to meet the wishes of our friends, and to present 
with less interruption the important papers with which we 
were supplied, we found it necessary, before a year was over, 
to increase the size of the Magazine, and to issue it in a 
monthly form. 

It continued to be published as a monthly serial from 
the Ist of September 1848 to the Ist of February 1859. 
During this period of ten years and a half, we at first en- 
deavoured to restrict it to topics of social and literary inte- 
rest, without entering directly into the graver problems of 
moral or political philosophy. But the events of the time, and 
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the circumstances of English Catholicism, gradually modi- 
fied our position in this respect, compelling us more and 
more to open our pages to investigations of a deeper and 
more complex nature; and as the Rambler thus, by degrees, 
assumed a less ephemeral character than ordinarily belongs 
to a monthly periodical, there ceased to be any doubt that 
its objects would be best attained by still further increasing 
the amount of matter in each number, and diminishing, in 
a like degree, the frequency of publication. We were anxious 
to effect this change in such a manner as to raise no obstacle 
to our continued cooperation with any Catholic periodical 
of higher pretensions than our own; and instead, therefore, 
of adopting the form of a Quarterly Review, we determined 
to issue our Magazine at intervals of two months, while we 
doubled its size accordingly. We began the two-monthly 
series on the Ist of May 1859, and to-day we bring it to a 
close. 

For the time appears to have now arrived when, without 
antagonism to any existing interest, we may allow the Ram- 
bler to proceed in its natural development; and we intend, 
therefore, to publish it henceforward as a Quarterly Review, 
the first Number of which will appear on the Ist of next 
July. Each quarterly number will be twice the size of the 
present two-monthly one; and an addition of one-third will 
thus be made to the total amount of matter published in the 
year. The contents of each number will be disposed under 
four heads, viz.—1. Editorial Articles. 2. Communicated 
Articles. 3. Contemporary Literature. 4. Current Events. 
All papers coming under the first, third, or fourth head will 
have our full sanction; but with regard to the representa- 
tions and opinions advanced in the Communicated Articles, 
we are not to be understood as engaging our own respon- 
sibility further than the fact of our being parties to the 
publication involves. 

We trust that the history of the Rambler affords a suf- 
ficient guarantee for its continued maintenance of those 
principles to which it owes its distinctive character, its past 
difficulties, and the success it has finally attained. In its 
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new form, it will abstain from direct theological discussion, 
as far as external circumstances will allow: and in dealing 
with those mixed questions into which theology indirectly 
enters, its aim will still be to combine devotion to the Church 
with discrimination and candour in the treatment of her 
opponents; to reconcile freedom of inquiry with implicit 
faith ; and to discountenance what is untenable and unreal, 
without forgetting the tenderness due to the weak, or the 
reverence rightly claimed for what is sacred. Submitting 
without reserve to infallible authority, it will encourage a 
habit of manly investigation on subjects of scientific inte- 
rest. It will assert the just claims of social progress; and, 
in opposition to the revolutionary theory, it will every where 
uphold the validity of political right, and the harmonious 
development of the nation and the State on the basis of 
their historical traditions. It will investigate the past in 
order to discover and establish facts, not to secure the tri- 
umph of any given opinion. On the events and literature of 
the day it will endeavour to exercise a thoughtful criticism, 
free alike from prejudice and partiality. And by main- 
taining the supremacy of principle over interest, in every 
department of human thought and action, it will seek, as it 
has done hitherto, not only to enlarge and refine the intel- 
lect, but to strengthen and elevate the moral sense, in the 
educated classes of society. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL, THE CORPORATION, AND THE 
STATE. 


CiviL society is made up of three factors or elements, the 
various conditions and combinations of which determine its 
political character. These are, the individual, the corpora- 
tion, and the state. 

We can imagine men aggregated, not in civil society, but 
in herds, in an unorganised atomic condition, bound by no 
common laws, each doing what he pleases, each claiming 
absolute freedom and independence, recognising no authority 
over him in any one or in any number of his fellow-men, 
and only restrained by fear of superior power, and of pains 
which that power would inflict upon him for acts displeas- 
ing to it. This is the state of absolute personal liberty, or 
of anarchy limited solely by terror; an ideal state only to 
be found as a transitory phase of some radical revolution in 
a community, or perhaps in some hordes of savages whose 
reason is degraded beneath the higher levels of instinct 
among gregarious animals. 

Again, we can imagine men organised into families or 
clans, where the individual person counts for nothing, but 
only the household which he represents as patriarch. This 
is the earliest political condition which legal antiquarians 
have discovered. Society was at first, not a collection of 
individuals, but an aggregation of families. As the indi- 
vidual is the unit of modern society, the family was the unit 
of patriarchal society. The political system was one of 
small independent corporations, and its common law was 
scanty, because the despotic commands of the heads of 
households were in the place of laws. These households 
were as isolated from each other as separate nations are now, 
and their communication was as indirect and ceremonious 
as international communication in the present system of 
Europe. The family group may be supposed to have en- 
larged by a series of concentric growths into the house, the 
phratria, the tribe, the clan, till at last it merged into a 
commonwealth, by the association of these distinct groups 
into a unity. But a commonwealth thus formed would 
always be based on the patriarchal principle of a real or 
fictitions community of descent among ali the members of 
it. And in fact the history of political ideas begins with 
the assumption that kinship, real or adoptive, is the sole 
possible ground of community in political functions. The 
fiction of adoption, by which aliens in blood were acknow- 
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ledged to be descendants of a common ancestor, is connected 
with the primitive ideas of paternity. An inventor was the 
mythical ancestor of all who used his invention ; musicians 
and metal-workers were reckoned to be descended respec- 
tively from the first musician and the first worker in metals. 
This was not altogether a fiction. In the patriarchal society, 
when families were isolated, the tradition of inventions and 
the secrets of art must have remained long in single families. 

For the family is the original educator, the school is only its 
substitute for the function of education : ; and knowledge was 
a precious possession, inherited like other valuables. More- 
over, the imperfection of arts and sciences, the labour of 
learning what there was no one to teach, the limited expe- 
rience of mankind, the monotonous life, inveterate custom, 
the sanction of religion, reverence, and superstition, —all 
aided the family law, and helped to keep each man in his 
own class or caste. The son of the Egyptian carpenter 
followed his father’s trade, not because he inherited any 
instinctive aptitude for it, but because the family law for- 
bade the father to teach a stranger the secrets of his craft ; 
while, on the other hand, the art laboriously acquired, 
through generations of patient workers, could not grow up 
suddenly ‘elsewhere, or be invented afresh in another family 
without traditions and without tools, and it could not be 
directly learned without adoption into the family. Thus 
necessity, custom, law, interest, and religion, all contributed 
to make crafts hereditary, to found monopolies of know- 
ledge, and to make single families the depositaries of secrets 
and mysteries. Thus Tubal became physically, adoptively, 
and traditionally—that is, as the originator of the tradition 
—the father of blacksmiths, and Jubal of harpists. Man- 
kind became separated into defined classes and castes; and 
it was the class, not the person, that was looked upon as the 
element of society, the undying unit for whose security 
customs grew up and laws were sanctioned. Thus musi- 
cians, builders, carpenters, and the like, must every where 
have formed castes, where the blood must have determined 
the trade before the trade came to be reckoned determin- 
ative of the blood. And, in fact, we find that in the dawn 
of history the constituent element or factor of society is the 
family or tribe. but from the very first we find the clan or 
house determined rather by community of religious rites, 
and of traditions (or of trades in the sense in which our old 
writers use the word), than by real community of blood. 
Hence the corporation has become the embodiment of cus- 
tom and tradition. The family is its type. It is founded 
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on paternity,—on paternity, not only of blood, but of mind ; 

on paternity of religion, tradition, trade, knowledge, art, 
usage ; and the commonwealth founded on the corporation 
is that wherein hereditary customs of classes, the privileges 
of the hierarchy of ranks, and the multiplied centres of 
various traditional usages, have always dominated over the 
abstract rights of individuals voluntarily associated, or as- 
sociated solely according to local contiguity, community of 
language, or sameness of nationality. 

The state is the third political element. Growing up 
from the amalgamation of corporations, it assumes two dis- 
tinct characters according to the way in which it treats the 
corporations of which it is composed. If it assumes to itself 
wll corporate functions, it sets itself gradually to obliterate 
all corporate distinctions, and to reduce all its subjects to 
individuals independent of all authority but its own, and 
thus verges through democracy to despotism. If, on the 
contrary, it only assumes the supreme guidance of the cor- 
porations of which it is composed, and confines its action 
upon its individual subjects to those few political ends and 
aims which are proper to it,—military defence, the admin- 
istration of justice, and taxation,—while in all other things 
it fosters and protects corporate independence as the very 
life of the state, then it verges to constitutionalism, to the 
true commonwealth, to the political ideal. 

Thus states naturally divide themselves into despotic 
and constitutional. Characteristic of the one is a condition 
of society more or less atomic, that is, more or less divested 
of corporate organisation, The other is characterised by 
being founded on corporations retaining their franchises 
and immunities, that is, independent of the supreme govern- 
ment in all matters except those directly belonging to the 
state. One recognises the supremacy of the lawgiver, the 
other the supremacy of law. Men in their atomic, indivi- 
dual, unconnected existence can have no customs. Cus- 
toms arise with the corporation, and are preserved by it 
alone. ence the democratic destruction of corporations 
involves the destruction of customary law, and assigns the 
direction of the masses to a discretionary power, first of all 
supposed to reside in the masses themselves, and thence by 
easy gradations transferred to the demagogue and to the 
despot. 

We may look at the state either absolutely, as a logical 
development of its fundamental idea, or historically, as the 
actual growth of an association of real men. Theorists 
assign two great external formative principles to states— 
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the constant discretionary power of a living lawgiver, and 
the constant obligation of a written law. An endless and 
unprofitable controversy has been waged between the patrons 
of each of the two principles, each side claiming the supe- 
riority for the theory which it patronised. But in reality 
neither theory has ever yet been realised. No despot has 
ever yet been able to mould a people to any shape he chose ; 
no absolute law has ever been imposed on a people accord- 
ing to the abstract theory of a legislator. Despots can only 
govern when they represent the will of the people; laws are 
efficacious only when they are customs. Yet the absolutist 
theories have at certain periods of history exercised great 
power, and the notions of the divine right of the prince, 
and of the abstract and religious obligation of social law, 
have at different times done much to reconcile nations to 
arbitrary changes, or to the fetters of a misapplied rule. 
But no such notion has ever preserved lawgivers or _— 
that were really out of harmony with the nation which wa 
called upon to obey them. The real despot has ever ‘een 
what he is now reckoned to be, namely, a representative 
and organ of the democracy ; and law, however absolute in 
its formulas, has ever been more or less forced into confor- 
mity with custom by means of legal fictions. 

But the pure constitutional state is a political corpora- 
tion, including many subordinate, social, religious, or traflick- 
ing corporations. It is the great circle within whose cir- 
cumference the smaller concentrics,—the family, the tribe, 
the race,—and the excentrics,—the church, the school, the 
guild, the trading company,—all have their independent 
existence. It is a corporation compounded of other corpora- 
tions, which submit to it, not that it may do their proper 
work, but that it may do those works which are equally 
necessary for all, may defend all, and administer justice to 
all, while it leaves each to mind its own particular business. 

The democratic atomic state, and the state consisting of 
organised corporations, both arise from the same primitive 
source. Both begin from the corporation, the tribe, or the 
clan. When two tribes unite, they may either amalgamate 
and become one, the weaker assuming the descent, the re- 
ligion, the customs, and the name of ‘the stronger; or they 
may remain distinct, each keeping its own descent, religion, 
customs, and name, and only uniting with the other for 
certain purposes, W hich thus become the political objects of 
the new state. When the two tribes amalgamate, there is 
no distinction between the social and the political objects. 
There is the same unity of customs and of religion as there 
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is of defence and of justice. But when the tribes only form 
a political federation, then there is merely a political unity, 
while the social duality or multiplicity remains. Questions 
are at once divided into two classes, subject to different 
jurisdictions. Some are political, belonging to the federal 
jurisdiction ; others are social, belonging to the corporations 
out of which the state was composed. But in the amalga- 
mated state this distinction is not supposed to exist. There 
is hut one jurisdiction, that of the single enlarged corpora- 
tion, which has eaten up and assimilated all the smaller 
corporations of which it was composed. In this democratic 
state the constant tendency is to simplification. It gradu- 
ally suppresses all the relations which unite men into cor- 
porations, and strives to unite them to the state, not by the 
patriarchal or corporate bonds of blood, or religion, or cus- 
toms, but by the political bonds of geographical contiguity 
and of national aggrandisement. 

We are now in a position to define the three elements of 
political society with which we began. The absolute person 
is the individual man, out of all relationship, except that of 
force and fear, with any other man. The absolute corpora- 
tion is the family, or the association formed after the model 
of the family upon the primitive conception of paternity and 
filiation, such association having as a whole, or through its 
head, absclute power over all its members, and not being 
responsible to any higher and more comprehensive associa- 
tion. And the absolute state is an amalgamation of such 
associations generalised and assimilated till all remem- 
brance of family likeness, or of their primitive foundation 
of paternity and filiation, is lost; till state unity comes to 
recognise its foundation in local contiguity, in identity of 
language, nationality, or the like, and the state acknowledges 
no rights of persons or of corporations except on the eround 
that it chooses to permit them. 

But it is plain that these absolute liberties of person, 
corporation, and state, are most imperfect and barbarous 
forms of civil life. Absolute personal liberty is no liberty 
at all, by reason of the ever-present sense of insecurity and 
terror which the isolation of the pretended “ state of nature” 
involves. The absolutism of the corporation or its repre- 
sentative, exemplified in the patria potestas of the old Ro- 
mans, was as fatal to personal freedom. It gave the father 
power of life and death, and uncontrolled corporal chastise- 
ment, over his children; it allowed him to modify their 
condition at pleasure,—to marry and divorce them, to trans- 
fer them to other families by adoption, and to sell them as 
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| slaves. And the absolute liberty, or absolutism, of the state 
is fatal to the freedom both of the person and of the corpora- 
tion. The despot, as Samuel told the Israelites, takes his 
subjects for slaves, and uses their possessions as his own. 
The absolute power of the state, whether committed to the 
discretion of a monarch, or summed up in an unchangeable 
code, checks the liberty of society, and is as hurtful to the 
community as to the persons who compose it. 

It is clear that personal freedom is the chief end of 
society. It is absurd entirely to sacrifice the essential and 
permanent part, the person, to the temporary and fleeting 
combination of persons in society, or in the civil state. The 
man is always more and greater than his work, and to 
sacrifice the man to the work is an inversion of the order of 
nature. ‘lhe universal myth of a primitive golden age of 
pastoral innocence, and Rousseau’s imagination of the state 
of nature, bear witness to the universal feeling of the irk- 
someness of the bonds of association, and to the aspiration 
for personal liberty. Some poetical politicians descant on 
the delights of the primitive simplicity of manners, when 
equality was the rule, when each family was a republic, 
and manners were rude, sincere, and innocent; when no 
tyranny, no ambition oppressed the masses ; when no war 
or sedition was a propaganda of discord ; when law and the 
breakers of it were equally unknown. In our society, they 
tell us, each one of our laws imposes on us a separate slavery. 
Instead of bettering us, each teaches us a new way to evade 
it. Corruption spreads with refinement ; and if we want to 
have an idea of what virtue is, we must leave the towns, 
and go and live in the country with the peasants, the chil- 
dren of nature. States have their origin in the dregs of 
Romulus. Finance is only organised pillage. History tells | 
of nothing but war, conquests, and massacres. “O happy 
golden age!” they say ; “we ought to fly to thee from this 
gloomy and savage beast which is called the state, and bury 
ourselves in the country, where we may enjoy a life con- 
formable to nature.” The only historical importance of this 
mythical and poetical view of life consists in its having fur- 
nished an ideal aim which has prevented our sacrificing 
our whole liberty to the corporation and to the state. And it 
is controversially important only in so far as it is the logical 
contradiction of the absolutist theories of politicians, who 
give to the state the power to say and unsay, to make and 
repeal laws, to dispose without control of the lives and pro- 
perty of the citizens, and who set its authority above that 
of the moral law. 
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The virtue of this mythical view of a primitive state of 
nature is, that it sets before us a worthy aim of our political 
and social life. Its error is, that it assumes personal free- 
dom to have been historically the primitive condition of our 
race. Its practical tendency is backwards towards barba- 
rism, instead of forwards. For personal liberty is the last 
flower and fruit of the tree of political life. The independ- 
ence of the savage, who has no wealth, no leisure, and no 
security, but is at all moments the prey ‘of an all- -pervading 
sense of fear, has in it not one of the elements of real free- 
dom. Wealth, leisure, and thought first became possible in 
the nomadic patriarchal state, when families, under the des- 
potic power of the head of the house, wandered with their 
flocks over the boundless pastures of Asia. In these asso- 
clations man did not by any social contract surrender part 
of his independence to purchase wealth, leisure, and security; 
but the natural subordination of children to parents worked 
out, by a kind of organic growth, the primitive types of cor- 
porate associations, which gave the first conditions of per- 
sonal security and freedom. Out of these associations the 
state gradually arose, either by the confederation of several 
of them, or by the destruction of all others before the uni- 
versal pretensions of one. Where this latter step has been 

taken, it has generally been done under the influence of a 
theory as false and unpractical as that which takes the per- 
sonal independence of the savage for the original datum and 
starting-point of polities. This theory of state absolutism 
supposes the state to be prior to all associations ; 1t assumes 
that they must all ask its leave to exist before they have 
any right to be; and, therefore, that it has a continual right 
of inspection and supreme control over them. Hence it 
would follow that freedom is no general right, but a collec- 
tion of liberties and immunities granted as concessions and 
compromises by the absolute power. 

On the contrary, individual liberty grew up from cor- 
porate absolutism; and the process by which it may have 
done so is not difficult to imagine. When the warrior has 
established himself in his castle, with his crowd of serfs 
around him, though he has the personal independence of 
the savage, yet those who are grouped around him are 
dependent on him. Among these soon arises the old cor- 
porate sentiment of the family or group, with its natural 
feeling of the immobility of conditions, and the fixity of 
classes. But partly through the ex xample of the lord, partly 
through the extended culture in the group, the individual 
members of it gradually inherit more and more of the tradi- 
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tions and rights that formerly belonged only to the group, 
till at last every individual has become in his own person 
the inheritor of all the varied conditions formerly only found 
in dispersion, parted amongst the various members of the 
croup. Thus the person has become what is called many- 
sided; his experience more varied; his faculties more ver- 
satile; and his condition less fixed. Man now “sips and 
goes; the multiplicity of occasions leaves but a short time 
for each experience, and the states of life in one and the 
same person succeed each other rapidly. This variation is 
found not only in the upper classes, the heirs of the feudal 
lord, but also in the lower classes, the heirs of the group of 
serfs. ‘The same man may be successively an artisan, a navi- 
gator, a sailor, a soldier, an emigrant: he may enjoy a brief 
cleam of riotous wealth at Ballarat; lose his luck; work his 
passage home again; turn his hand again to gardening or 
carting, but with an acquired amount of acuteness that he 
never dreamed of at first, and which he is anxious to hand 
down to his children. This is the fundamental idea of 
modern culture ;— versatility as opposed to the ancient 
fixity, individualism as opposed to the generalities of the 
caste. This idea holds good for the culture proper to both 
classes of modern states,—to the subject of the constitutional 
state, and the citizen of the democratic state. 

However the difference has arisen, it is clear that the 
progress of politics has impressed upon states a general dis- 
tinction into two great classes. One of these is federation, 
wherein the ori ginal associations out of which the state 
erew are preserved ; where the chief power is the law, not a 
dead code imposed once for all, but a living expression of 
the habits and customs of the corporations, furnished with 
some constitutional means of continually adapting itself to 
the changes and requirements of the times. The other is 
imperial or democratic, where the constituent associations 
are more or less obliterated, where the masses verge to- 
wards an atomic condition, and where the chief authority 
is discretionary and personal above all law, and vested in 
the hands either of a monarch, an oligarchy, or a democratic 
assembly. The law is the natural expression of the habits 
of a confederation of associations, as the discretionary power 
of a monarch or democratic assembly is the only possible 
expression of the will of an atomic mass. 

The law by which different races and different assem- 
blages of men have adopted one or the other of the funda- 
mental forms of civil existence is derived partly from local 
contrasts and imitations, partly from the innate and per- 
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manent difference of the various races of men, and partly 
from the accidents of the first amalgamation of the parti- 
cular state. But whichever form of civil aggregation is ad- 
opted, it is always made the instrument of its corresponding 
kind of personal independence. For there are different 
kinds of freedom, different feelings of personal liberty,—one 
kind more akin to the liberty of the corporation, the other 
to that of the state. Many aman who kicks hardest against 
the social compulsion of custom, against the tyranny which 
forces him to do what his next neighbours do, admires a 
strong government, and thinks France happier under its 
despotism than England with its constitution. Such a man 
is comfortable in Paris or Petersburg, in spite of the spies 
that dog him, because he is not tied down to social observ- 
ances as he is in London. The greatest admirer of free 
manners may be also the greatest admirer of the omnipo- 
tence of the state; and conversely, the greatest enemy of 
political despotism may be the greatest slave of social con- 
ventionalism. 

Moreover, the two tempers are as near akin, and run into 
each other as easily, as great wit and madness. Witness the 
manner in which the social slavery of the English middle 
classes has developed into political subserviency to the mob 
in New England. Dr. Channing described Boston in 1856 
as an intolerant place, where the heavy yoke of opinion 
often crushed individuality of judgment and action; where 
a censorship, unfriendly to free creation, was exercised over 
pulpit and hall alike. “No city in the world is governed 
so little by police, and so much by mutual inspection, and 
what is called public sentiment. We stand more in awe of 
one another than most people. Opinion is less individual, 
or runs more into masses, and often rules with a rod of 
iron.” This is just the character that Prussians and French- 
men give the English. In its moral aspect alone, perhaps 
there is ve ry little difference between the servility and base- 
ness of the American citizen before the imperial will of the 
sovereign mob, and the social servility of the English middle 
classes to the society which surrounds them. It is only 
when looked at in relation to the different political frames 
in which they are set, that the difference of the two tempers 
becomes manifest. As personal habits they are near akin, 
and the social servility of the Englishman becomes the poli- 
tical servility of the American, by the mere locomotion which 
transfers the person from the ‘shadow of English institutions 
to that of the American mob. 

A sensible observer, Varnhagen von Ense, said that Eng- 
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lish manners and customs were a good school to teach a man 
to force his way through them to real freedom. But he pre- 
ferred French manners and customs, because, he said, they 
cave without trouble something of that freedom which must 
be the result of a victory in England. Ile only half saw 
that our servitude was the necessary sacrifice to liberty, 
whereas the French freedom consisted, as an excellent 
French writer says, in “des franchises anarchiques, qui 
sanctionnent la servitude en la rendant inevitable.” Mr. 
Mill accurately states the difference when he says that 
French manners tend to individualism, English to social 
subordination. “Foreigners generally set down as one of 
our distinctions the awe in which we stand of opinion; the 
want of freedom of speech; the predominance of caution 
and calculation over impulse.’ Such a complaint sounds 
strange in the mouths of men who in their own country can 
only talk politics with closed doors, and who fear the spy 
under every companion’s spectacles. Lut the charge is true. 
Opinions which in France neither government nor society 
cares about are here made party questions, and create for 
themselves associations to support them; thus we get, be- 
sides our political parties, parties in religion, literature, art, 
and social questions. And though we are free to choose our 
party, and free to migrate from one to another, we are not 
altogether at liberty to be independent of all. We are ex- 
pected always to belong to some party, and to be more or 
less faithful to it while we belong to it. The independent 
member of Parliament is a very proverb of isolated weak- 
ness and eccentric whimsicality; so it is with the inde- 
pendent member of society. NRespectability looks askance at 
him; critics point their pens to prick him. He is a volun- 
tary outcast, a self-banished wanderer, who refuses to obey 
the customs of his class. 

Thus the Englishman, free in the face of government, is 
not free in the face of society. And he is free in the face of 
government precisely because he is not free in the face of 
society. Government can only be absolute in proportion as 
all subordinate corporations are broken up; and as these 
are destroyed, men are freed from their yoke, and society 
becomes resolved into atoms, into individuals not organised 
into corporations, Society protects itself’: against the abso- 
lutism of the state by insisting that no man shall stand by 
himself, but that each subject shall belong to his own group. 
Thus our English parties are the badge of our political 
liberty, as our right to change our party whenever we choose 
is the badge of our personal liberty. While we are in a 
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party, we owe allegiance to it, and are bound to keep within 
its limits, and to sacrifice part of our freedom to it. This 
often involves considerable hardship. Many a man, without 
any vocation to turn reformer, or remodeller of his party, 
only belongs to it because there is no better party to choose ; 
if he could have his choice, he would abjure many of its 
strait-laced maxims and effete traditions. But he is obliged 
to put up with them, or the tyranny of party makes itself 
felt in a way that cannot be conceived by those who dwell 
in the atomic agglomerations of Continental despotisms. 

We can trace this custom in the old English frank- 
pledge, or free promise,—a rule by which all neighbours 
became mutually bound to one another for good behaviour. 
This universal bail was strictly observed; and thus the 
severity of the social police supplied for the laxity and im- 
perfection of the law, and for the weakness of the magis- 
trates and kings. The rule was, that every man in the king- 
dom must belong to some thane’s court, or enter himself 
into some tithing, to which he became attached, so that he 
could not leave it without license from the head of the tith- 
ing. Then, if anv man committed a crime, his district was 
obliged either to produce him, or else to pay his fine. Thus 
the whole nation was under sureties, and every man was 
bound for and to his neighbours. 

This system, more favourable in its crude form to security 
than to liberty, has left its mark on our laws, and still more 
on our manners. The whole system of bail, by which sure- 
ties make themselves responsible for another person’s per- 
forming or abstaining from all kinds of acts, is a case in 
point. In obedience to this social bond, the debtor sur- 
renders his body to prison; the ruflian keeps the peace to- 
wards his wife, whom he has hitherto been in the habit of 
beating, or towards his friend, whom he has threatened ; 
the disappointed man, tired of life, and having failed once 
to finish it, does not attempt to do so again because he has 
bound himself in ten pounds, and two friends have bound 
themselves in five pounds each, that he shall not. He is 
taken out of the hand of the law and committed to that of 
society, which has so mysterious a power over him that 
he puts up with life rather than break his promise to his 
sureties. 

The frank-pledge is an institution which can only thrive 
where society is strong and government weak, where the 
people will not let their governors do all for them, but will 
associate together to do much for themselves. And this old 
jealousy of strong governments still remains among us; we 
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change our rulers from time to time, lest they should be- 
come too used to rule; we keep in our own hands as much 


power as we can manage. We do not commit the peace of 


society sinply to the police. We make every man a police- 
man against the felon and law-breaker ; the officer may claim 
the assistance of any bystander; all are bound to join in a 
hue and cry. One of our oldest laws obliges all English- 
men to join in repelling an invasion. The defence of the 

law of the kingdom is not exclusively intrusted to its offi- 
cial administrators. The people are the normal and rightful 
executors of the law, and the police are merely their ser- 
vants and lieutenants ad hoc. 

Perhaps this is true ofall societies ; but it makes a great 
difference whether the consciousness of the fact is ever living 
and present as a motive of action, or Whether it is a mere 
antiquarian theory of the origin of power. In the latter 
case, people soon become used to accept laws imposed on 
them from without, which it is the duty of the lawgiver, and 
not theirs, to see kept. However just and disinterested the 
lawgiver may be,—however devoted he may he to the in- 
terests of the people and oblivious of his own, he must 
always in such a case seem a stranger to them, and his laws 
must appear like a formal rule, which it is no one’s duty 
but his to see observed. Such a people may receive liberty 
as a gift from their legislator, but they are not a free people, 
because they have not the well-spring of liberty in them- 
selves. Those alone are really free who deserve liberty by 
creating, developing, preserving it, who look at the law 
as an emanation from their own consciences, an expres- 
sion of their own habits and customs, of their interests, their 
needs, and their moral judgments. Here each person is 
bound to his neighbour to keep the law, and to see it kept ; 
there the legislator alone is accountable both for the making 
and the keeping of the law. Hence in constitutional society, 
where habits and customs have the force of law, the license 
for individuals cannot be so large as in an atomic demo- 
cracy, where no law has any force except under the eye and 
hand of the supreme power of the state. 

There are, then, two different sentiments of personal in- 
dependence,—one more fitted for constitutional, the other 
for democratic states. As an example, we may mention the 
difference between the English and the American ideas of 
liberty. With the Americans it is not security, but strength ; 
not self- government, but participation in the government of 
others ; power, not independence; aggression, not safety. 
Their state is absolute, their sovereign despotic and irre- 
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sistible. There is no immunity, no exemption from supreme 
control, no matter so private but that the state has a right 
to interfere in it. American liberty is not so much impa- 
tient of control as eager to exercise it. Whereas the English 
iilea of liberty is independence, jealousy of interference, and 
the security of certain spheres and conditions of life from all 
public inquiry and interference of government. 

‘The reason of this is, that in England each class has its 
own separate duties and privileges, which it is anxious to 
secure against the encroachments of the state; and it has 
the power, in the corporate machinery of the polity, to effect 
this security. But in atomic societies the state is the only 
corpore ition, the only authority, the only aggregate of forces. 
“here is no machinery at hand for limiting or resisting its 
power; and the only consolation or protection men can de- 
vise for themselves consists in sharing in the exercise of the 
power to which they cannot set bounds. In other words, 
the participation of power becomes their only security for 
freedom. In such societies, therefore, men do not claim pri- 
vileges, or privatw leges, laws peculiar to the several groups 
or classes, nor definite liberties, but sovereignty, or abstract 
liberty. Thus sovereignty of the people, ending in des- 
potism, is a postulate and a characteristic of atomic society. 

The feeling in America has grown up from the mechanism 
of the society and government; but in other nations the 


same sentiment seems inherent 1 8 the race. From the ear- 


liest periods of history the Celts have been represented to 
us as a people with many qualities which are solid, and 
more which are brilliant, but as deficient in those which 
make nations really great. Unattached to their native soil, 
they despised a country life, and from the first congregated 
in towns and villages; but in spite of this association, their 
political constitution was imperfect. Without any deep re- 
cognition of national unity, the individual communities were 
deficient in singleness of purpose and steady control, in ear- 
nest public spirit and consistency of aim. The only organi- 
sation to which they were suited was a military one, in 
which the bonds of discipline relieved the person from the 
troublesome necessity of self-control. Their personal bravery 
was unimpeachable; their impetuous temperament was ac- 
cessible to every impression; their great intelligence was 
dissipated by their volatility; their boundless vanity led 
them to ostentation, to perpetu: al discord, to aversion from 
discipline and order, and to an utter want of perseverance. 
Good soldiers, but bad citizens, the Celts have shaken all 
states and founded none. Every where ready to march; pre- 
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ferring movable property to landed estate, and gold to every 
thing else: soldiers by profession, even were it only es 
pillage or hire, and constantly occupied in fighting and 1 
their so-called feats of heroism,—they dispersed a 
from Ireland to Asia Minor, But all their enterprises melted 
away like snow in spring; they nowhere created a great 
sti ane or developed a distinctive culture of their own. Will- 
¥ to accept culture as a discipline from without, and des- 
titute of internal organisation, they have ever presented the 
right materials for a democratic despotism, such as they are 
now suffering in France. 
M. Gobineau seeks for the cause of the difference between 
constitutional and despotic states solely in blood and in race. 
The Italian historian Ferrari, with still less reason, seeks 
for it solely in the veogr iphical and polemical relations of 
states. He holds that states which spring up round a pre- 
ponderating capital become democratic, while those where 
there is no such preponderating town become federative and 
constitutional. Moreover, he thinks that the neighbourhood 
of a democratic state necessarily determines the next state 
be federative. For instance, the neighbourhood of de- 
mocratic and despotic France will always force Italy to be 
federative, and to refuse preponderance to any one capital ; 
and the neighbourhood of the Russian despotism will always 
have the same effect upon Germany, and will prevent both 
Berlin and Vienna from ever becoming the capitals of a 
democratic empire. Wherever two men contend, he says, 
one attacks tradition in the interest of democracy, the other 
defends it as a contract. And where two nations contend, 
one always verges to the democratic, the other to the federa- 
tive form. Thus contraries always provoke the existence of 
contraries. A strong federation calls into being an empire 
to oppose it, and an empire calls into being a federation. 
There is no more exclusive truth in Ferrari's system of 
mechanical counteractions than in Gobineau’s theory of blood. 
A much more probable account of the differences between 
the two kinds of state is to be found in the original ¢ircum- 
stances of its formation. The mediwval European state, 
from which we derive our feeling of personal liberty, is 
founded on feudalism, and feudalism on conquest. Without 
feudalism no such state has ever come to be. Poland was 
never organised; Russia is still “ Asiatic;’ ILlungary, because 
it was founded on conquest, though the conquerors were not 
of Teutonic race, became at once assimilated to the Teutonic 
societies. These conquests did not at once found states ; 
they broke up society into independent groups around the 
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feudal castle. There was no notion of a supreme, all-com- 
prehensive sovereignty. The feudal lord was the highest 
authority, and feuds between lords became the highest ex- 
pression of the antagonisms of feudal life. The functions 
which are now assumed by the state were then performed 
by every family and group for itself. Taxation was as local 
as the police ; there was no imperial ‘organisation either for 
the defence or for the government of the country. The his- 
tory of the first crusade exhibits E surope as a continent desti- 
tute of state-government. There was no authority above 
the local lords. The king was only a noble among the 
nobles, with no authority over them, and only able to inter- 
fere with them by feud. Ilis power was like theirs, and ex- 
tended only over his own domain and over his own depend- 
ents. Ilence the Arragonese could say to their king: “We, 
each of us being as good as you are altogether better than 
you.” Thus the society out of which modern European states 
have grown consisted of independent corporations, all of 
which had their own rights before the sovereign state came 
into existence. When they coalesced to form a state, they 
relinquished nothing of their individuality, none of their 
immunities, but only gave up to the central authority those 
functions which were common to all the corporations alike. 
Thus these states were originally constitutional, and would 
have remained so but for accidental and external influences. 

The Church first favoured the development of the sove- 
reign states as a remedy against the lawless pugnacity of 
the feudal groups. She accepted from the Jews the notion 
of an anointed king, and thus elevated by a divine sanc- 
tion a power which the fragmentary society of the time was 
not able to develop out of itself. But as the newly-formed 
sovereign power gained strength, it set its heart on inde- 
pendence, and welcomed the discovery of the Roman law, 
which at the best would have been an alien custom, imposed 
from outside, but in fact taught the kings that the state 
was the first thing; that law was a code to be imposed upon 
the people, not to be the expression of the people’s customs ; 
that the ruler was the master and moulder of his people, and 
his people the wax or the elay in his hands. 

It is true that the Roman law had originally sprung 
from a people among whom corporations were the original 
element of the state; but Rome, in opposition to Greece, 
was from the first the great ancient example of the neutral- 
isation of the corporation by the state. Loth in Greece and 
Italy, the clan or community of common descendants was 
based on the houschold, and out of the clan the state was 
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formed. But while under the weaker political development 
of Greece the clan maintained itself against the state as a 
corporate power far down into historical times, the state in 
Italy made its appearance at once in complete efficiency. In 
its presence the clans were neutralised. The community was 
one not of clans but of citizens. And conversely, the indi- 
vidual attained, relatively to the clan, an inward indepené- 
ence and freedom of personal development far earlier and 
more completely in Greece than in Rome. But still political 
freedom, even in Rome, was attained through the corpora- 
tion. The Italian resolutely surrendered his own personal 
will for the sake of freedom, and learned to obey his father, 
that he might know how to obey the state. Ifhis subjection 
marred individual development, it gave a patriotism such as 
the Greek never knew, and worked out a national unity, and 
a constitution based on self-gov ernment, which at last gained 
supremacy over the Greek and barbarian world. but the 

Roman legislation, which was imposed from without on the 
new European kingdoms, was not the old law of their re- 
publican federation, but the more modern law of their impe- 
rial subjection. The original Roman immunities had been 
crushed out by the preponderance of the foreign elements 
admitted into the state; the original distinctions of the Ro- 
man classes and corporations had been ground to atoms 
under the wheels of revolution, and the elements of Roman 
society were no longer social aggregations, but individual 
men, with no more permanent relations to each other than 
those of the dry grains of sand in the desert. But European 
society was still crganised in corporations at the period when 
the legists of Bologna told Frederic that by this law all the 
property of the people was his, and that he might take what 
he liked ; and that what he left them, either of property or 
of liberty, was a concession from him, not a right of theirs. 
Hence the European populations were slow in learning to 
see through the spectacles of the civil law. They have, how- 
ever, learnt at last. France is Roman, that is, imperial and 
democratic; Italy follows the Celto-Roman France of 1789. 
In Germany the two principles are at war. England alone 
maintains the ground of the original federative or corporate 
state of medizval Europe. 

Besides these causes of the choice of form of government, 
we must also reckon the principle of imitation. Govern- 
ments seek to propagate their kind, England patronises 
attempts to constitutionalise, however absurd they may be. 
The French revolutionary wars have been justly called a pro- 
paganda of armed doctrines, as their object was to provoke 
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each state to dissolve into a democratic despotism like that 
of France. But polities are imitated, not only by those 
friendly to them, but frequently also by those opposed to 
them; and this from the nature of the case. The syinmetry 
ff Ferraris doctrine of the raison @état required him to 
say, that in all cases opposition of interests caused opposi- 
tion both in the form and spirit of states; that not only 
does democratic unity in one provoke federative multiplicity 
in its neighbour, but that dissimulation and secrecy in one 
government force the government that opposes it to fight 
with the contrary weapons of openness and truth. This is 
clearly against the nature of things: dissimulation provokes 
dissimulation, and only occasionally elicits truth, not for its 
own sake, but as the most successful species of dissimulation. 
‘The falsehood of Philip IL. of Spain never elicited any not- 
able amount of truth from the cabinets which he was alw ays 
trying to deceive. Secrecy also naturally provokes secrecy ; 
wu secret government makes a secret opposition inevitable. 
So well was this truth known to Machiavelli, the typical 
legislator of despotism, that though he gave his government 
unity, secrecy, irresistible power, and the right of interfering 
in all cases, he made an exception in favour of a tribunician 
power, and permitted the tribunes of the people to attack 
the government in order to point out its defects. All go- 
vernments imply an opposition; it is the natural and inevit- 
able balance of our wills and minds. The government that 
would destroy all opposition cannot succeed in doing so any 
more than it can change the fundamental laws of thought. 
All that repression can do is to force the opposition to as- 


sume the shape of a secret association. On the I1th of 


March last, the French minister of foreign affairs explained 
to the Diplomatic ( Jorps the causes of the recent tumults 
vimong the students of Paris. Among other things, he said 
that the secret societies, of which so much was said, existed 
under all governments. This was very unjust to governments 
differing in idea from the democratic despotism of France, 
which admits of no free opposition, and therefore compels 
such opposition, right or wrong, to be secret. The govern- 
ment of England, where the opposition Is as public as the ex- 
ecutive, has nothing to fear from secret societies. The whole 
justification of secrecy is taken away, and associations can 
only remain secret either from a puerile love of mystery, 

or from a criminal intention. But the s-cret form which the 
legitimate opposition to a despotic government is obliged to 
ussume is in itself neither puerile nor criminal, but a neces- 
sury result of the secrecy and the omnipotence of the govern- 
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ment. No doubt such secrecy is in the highest degree morally 
dangerous and evil to the members of the secret society ; but 
in itself, without reference to the temptations which it may 
occasion, the secret opposition is every bit as legal, as moral, 
and as necessary, as the secret despotism which it opposes. 

Such, then, are the chief causes which determine nations 
to choose between the two forms of corporate federation 
with legality, and democratic aggregation with discretionary 
power. Both are chosen ultimately with a view to secure 
a certain personal independence,—the corporate independ- 
ence of differentiated ranks, or the envious individual in- 
dependence of democratic equality. It is clear, then, that 
both the corporate state and state-unity contribute, each in 
its own way, to personal independence ; and hence it follows 
that the true aim of politics is to harmonise the three ele- 
ments of the state,—the free individual, the free corpora- 
tion, and the free state,—in such stability of equilibrium as 
shall leave to each the greatest amount of free scope that is 
possible without injury to the others. There must be some 
combination of the absolute corporation, the absolute state, 
and the absolute person, from the harmony of which the 
truest personal freedom arises. Taken singly by itself, each 
of these elements characterises a barbarous kind of exist- 
ence. The absolute individual is only found in savage life; 
the absolute corporation in primitive patriarchal society; the 
absolute state in Oriental despotisms. The same elements, 
taken two and two together, present forms little favourable 
to ideal liberty. An absolute corporation that becomes a 
state, like the East India Company; an absolute corpora- 
tion that sums up its power in its personal head, like a 
secret society, or the Roman republic under a dictator; an 
absolute state merging in a corporation, like the Venetian 
aristocracy ; ; an absolute state merging into a personal exe- 
cutive power, or democratic despotism, like that of France 
or America; an absolute person pretending to merge him- 
self in a corporation, such as we see in the octroyé constitu- 
tions of despotic governments ; or an absolute person sur- 
rounding himself with the appliances of state, ike Augustus 
veiled behind the republican forms of Rome ;— all are most 
imperfect forms of government, when viewed in relation to 
their effects upon personal freedom. 

In the ideal state, personal liberty becomes an element, 
not as the original datum from which the organisation arises, 
but as the aspiration, sometimes taking the form of a remi- 
niscence, to which it tends. The corporation comes in, not 
merely as an aggregation tolerated in the social department, 
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like the mercantile firms and religious orders tolerated in 
despotic countries, but as a fundamental element of state, as 
the historical datum out of which the state arose, and as the 
kind of part into which the whole is still divisible. Here, 
in consequence, the corporation has not merely a social, but 
also a political significance and weight, like the various 

“interests” which have influence in the English constitu- 
tion. And lastly, in the ideal state, the state itself is nei- 
ther the original datum nor the ultimate end, but the great 
instrument sine gud non for the security both of corporate 
and of personal freedom. 

Among corporations the Church is the most ideally per- 
fect. It is founded, like the family, on the ideas of paternity 
and filiation. It is a brotherhood, united by common reli- 
gious rites, like the dparpia of the Greeks, or the gens of 
the Latins It isa guild, like that of the metal-workers or 
musicians, who claimed descent from Tubal or Jubal. It is 
a school of philosophy, like any of those which traced their 
descent from Pythagoras, Plato, or Aristotle ; and it con- 
tains under it a multitude of subordinate corporations, in its 
dioceses and parishes, its orders, its religious houses, its hos- 
pitals, and associations of beneficence. The Church is also, 
but in a secondary and imitative sense, a state, because of 
its unity, because of the political ascendency it has often 
acquired, and because of the political position of its head as 
sovereign of an independent state. And both as corporation 
and as state it has experienced the action of those laws which 
determine the relations between states and corporations. 
The law of opposition has led it to favour the formation of 
monarchies, that it might get rid of the anarchy of the 
feudal lords, and to ally itself with independent and federa- 
tive municipalities, that it might deliver itself from the 
danger of an encroaching monarchy. The law of imitation 
has led it to copy the system of the states from which the 
danger came; and from Boniface VIII, himself a lawyer, 
to Leo X., it claimed the sane absolutism for itself that the 
civilians claimed for the emperor. Again, the same division 
holds good in the elements of the Church and in those of 
the State. There is the individual, the corporation in the 
Bishops and parishes, and the state in the Papal supremacy. 
The freedom of the individual is a reminiscence of primitive 
times, when all offices were elective, and all important acts 
were transacted in common; and it is also an aspiration for 
the future, in such ecclesiastical politicians as Rosmini and 
Gioberti. he ecclesiastical corporation and the ecclesi- 
astical monarchy have also their parties, and their recog- 
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nised position in the Church. And perhaps, as in the ideal 
state, so in the Church also, the best temporal condition of 
Christendom is to be found in the due balance and harmony 
of the freedom of individual, of corporation, and of mon- 
archy. The partisans and defenders of the exclusive pre- 
ponderance of either element may be within their rights as 
Christians, without being in the right as ecclesiastical poli- 
ticians. It is only in the harmony and in the stable equi- 
librium of the three elements,—the absolute individual, the 
absolute corporation, and the absolute state,—that govern- 
ment can be reconciled with liberty, either in ecclesiastical 
or 1n civil society. 











DANTE’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 


RatTIONALISM and superstition are alike in this, that they 
confound the natural and the supernatural. Rationalism 
explains supernatural influences as effects of obscure natural 
laws. Superstition elevates the effects of these obscure 
natural laws into manifestations of a supernatural order. 
Religion occupies the place between, and is neither super- 
stitious nor rationalist. The Christian accepts with faith 
the revelation that a certain washing, with certain cere- 
monies, is a sacrament, and is the channel of supernatural 
srace. For him the fact is an isolated one, and has no 
further results. It does not lead him to attribute any 
sacred character to his usual ablutions, except so far as 
they may serve subjectively to remind him of his baptism, 
and the duties that follow from it. The superstitious man, 
on the contrary, as soon as he hears that one washing has 
this supernatural force, goes on to attribute a similar power 
to other washings, makes laws about washing the hands and 
feet and face, about respecting the purity of rivers, about 
ceremonies to be used in drinking, and so on, as if water 
were the most sacred thing in the world, and as if there had 
been implanted in it from the Creation a spiritual as well 
as material force of ablution ; while the rationalist explains 
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away the whole doctrine of baptism as a misapprehension, 
as a confusion between a type and a reality, and as a sup- 
position that because clean hands might be a good symbol 
of a clean heart, therefore cleanliness of hands has become 
an efficient cause of cleanliness of heart. 

Rationalism has its proper function as the rightful op- 
ponent of the superstitious generalisation of the sacrament: rn 
parts of religion. There is a certain number of formulas, 
partly verbal, partly material, which God has appointed to 
be the vehicles of certain supernatural graces ; these formu- 
las are arbitrarily selected, and the operation which they 
are forced to accomplish is one that is wholly beside their 
own nature. If these formulas were naturally vehicles of 
the grace, a half formula would convey a half grace, and 
similar formulas might be expected to convey similar graces 
New sacraments might be discovered with the same facility 
as new machinery is invented. But when once it is under- 
stood that the sacraments are isolated facts, having no par- 
allels in nature, “ without father, without mother, without 
descent,’ then we can easily see why the least alteration in 
the formula does not alter, but annihilates, the grace. Thus 
the sacramental tradition of the Church, when rightly under- 
stood, gives no ground whatever for the supe! rstitious gene- 
ralisation which has often been made of it. At one time 
the power of the priest over the sacramental elements of 
bread and wine was supposed to be only one example of the 
inherent powers of the human voice; and the wizard ex- 
pected by lis magical words to oper rate changes in nature 
like those which the sacramental words of the priest ope- 
rated in the elements. Physical science was deeply tinged 
with this superstitious generalisation of an isolated sacra- 
mental fact, when even ‘Roger Bacon, cautious experiment- 
alist though he was, could say that “words have the greatest 
power; and all miracles have been performed by words. 
The word is the chief operation of the rational soul; there- 
fore, when words are uttered with profound thought, and 
ereat desire, and right intention, and_ strong confidence, 


they have great power, ... . for nature obeys the thoughts 
of the soul; .... and the power of the soul is strongly 


impressed and incorporated in the voice. And the arr, 
shaped by the voice, and having a strong impress of the 
rational soul, may itself be altered by this power, and may 
go on to alter the things it touches. . The four elements 
of power are, the voice that gives shape to tlie air, the 
rational soul, the body, and the ‘constellation ; by these four 
an unspeakable quantity of change may be produced i in the 
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air, and the things it contains, if we choose the season of a 
fitting constellatien, and strongly direct our intention, our 
desire, and our hope.” Then he explains the folly of magic, 
which, according to him, expects to perform its wonders 
“by a mere verbal formula casually uttered, out of the sea- 
son of the right constellation, without any strong thought 
of the soul, or confident desire, or certain intention, but at 
the will of the speaker.” This, he says, is “folly, magic, old 
woman's fable, not worth the ouuitiiadion of the wise, and 
can do nothing, except the devil work hiddenly. But if the 
four powers aforesaid (word, soul, body, and star) concur 
with the five conditions of soul (deep thought, vehement 
desire, fixed intention, firm hope, and good or bad will), 
and with eood or bad complexion of body, then certainly an 
alteration will take place, whatever we call it, fascination 
or any other name.’* 

It would be easy to prove that this superstitious phy- 
sical science was much supported by its supposed analogy 
with the doctrine of the Eucharist. The common conjur- 
ing formula, hocius pocus, which we have seen in a book of 
the fourteenth century, though we cannot put our hands on 
the reference, is clearly a corruption of the sacred words of 
consecration, and Wiclyffe blasphemously identifies the two 
formulas. Thus the sacramental doctrine, inassailable in 
itself, became assailable through the superstitious general- 
isation which it suffered; though this generalisation pro- 
bably began with the best intentions, with the notion of 
conforming all thoughts, all principles, and all science to 
religion, and was therefore carried on with bland confidence 
and with pious enthusiasm, till it became bound up with 
the faith of the sacraments. Then came the rationalists, 
led on by Francis Bacon, first with halting and hesitating 
steps in his Century X. of observations on natural his- 
tory, then with greater security and confidence in the 
Novum Organum (lib. i. aph. Ixxxv. and Ixxxvil.) and the 
Parasceve ad Historiam naturalem et experimentalem, where 
he utterly and finally rejected all the superstitious tales of 
ceremonial magic as old woman’s fables, and warned his 

readers to examine the pretensions even ‘of natural m: avic 
with the greatest severity. He made short work of Roger 
Bacon’s impressions and alterations of the air, influences of 
the stars, or sympathetic motion. He demonstrated that 
the sacramental ceneralisation which issued in the magical 
theory of physical science was a mere delusion and misap- 
prehension, and thus he succeeded not only in destroying 


* Opus tertium, c, xxvi. pp. 96-98. 
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the false science which he directly attacked, but also in ob- 
scuring for a time the true doctrine which was regarded as 
the parent of that science, and which he therefore indirectly 
combated. but, in truth, the seven sacraments, taken as 
seven isolated facts, selected by the free choice of God to be 
raised above nature, and to become the vehicles of forces 
which nature knows not of, have nothing whatever to do 
with physical science, are not only out of its sphere, but 
also out of analogy with it. They can stand better alone 
than with the false support of the magical theories of phy- 
sical science. 

but the ethical sciences stand on a different footing. 
Qur moral powers are incomplete without religion; and 
therefore, if a religion is not given to them, they are forced 
to make a religion for themselves, which almost by necessity 
issues In superstition. The great want in ethics is a better 
means of suddenly changing evil habits. Ethical science 
only recognises one way of doing this, and tells us that 
habits can only be supplanted and conquered by contrary 
habits. But the good habit which is to supplant the evil 
one is generally more difficult to form than the original bad 
habit was. The man is older and more rigid, the soul is 
already occupied ; and therefore, in nine cases out of ten, the 
natural changes of character are not brought about through 
the gradual formation of contrary habits by a constant atten- 
tion and an intense act of will, but through the gradual 
dying out of the passions upon which the old habits were 
founded. But the soul is not content with this; it sighs for 
some power that can effect a sudden change; and such a 
power is religion. One or two so-called religious sects, like 
the Stoics or the Pelagians, might have been content to cast 
aside all hopes of changing the moral habits of mankind, 
except naturally, by the patient reformation of manners. 
but in general all religions put forward a claim to the pos- 
session of a short way of getting at their great object, the 
sudden and complete eradication of evil habits. They all 
preach some initiation, some new birth, some sacrament, 
which confers a supernatural power, and renders that easy 
which is so difficult to nature. Christianity has the true 
means, while the pretences of other religions are false. And 
the great evidence of the truth of Christianity in early ages 
was its superiority to all other religions in this respect. 
When its converts were all adults, its power to change the 
character suddenly was a matter of daily experience. Other 
religions made the same claims, and could go some way in 
establishing them; but the superiority of Christianity was 
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overwhelming. The Egyptian magicians also turned their 
rods to serpents, but the serpent of Moses devoured them 
all. 

Physical science is complete in itself, and has no true or 
natural relation with the sacramental idea; yet, in spite of 
the alien nature of the two things, the philosopher’s stone 
was to be a sacrament of chemical force, and the elixir of 
life was to be a sacrament of health and longevity. Ethical 
science, on the other hand, is weak till it is completed by 
the supplement of religious force. It needs a sacrament to 
effect that sudden reformation of character which nature 
wants to have done, but has no means of doing. Hence the 
sacramental idea has a true relation and a close connexion 
with all branches of ethical science, and in all of them men 
are naturally driven to seek for shorter roads and more com- 
pendious methods of reformation and change than nature 
affords them. 

Among the more obscure parts of ethics, we may class the 
chivalrous philosophy of love, of which Dante is the great 
hierophant. The aim of this philosophy is not to produce a 
good man, but a gentleman. Its object is the reformation of 
habits with which Christianity, as such, does not meddle, be- 
cause they sin not against morals, but against manners, and 
do not make a man wicked, but only make him a boor. On 
these defects of culture Christianity has little direct influ- 
ence, for it was not intended to correct them: it leaves the 
barbarian in his barbarism; it leads him to heaven, not to 
the courts of princes or the schools of philosophers. Still 
these defects of culture are defects which ought to be cor- 
rected. In the age of Dante, when society was emerging 
from barbarism, these rough habits, though felt to be de- 
testable, were yet so ingrained in men’s nature, that it was 
the most difficult thing possible to cast them off. Hence 
men sought some philosopher’s stone, some elixir, that would 
act upon them with sacramental force, and would change 
them from boors to gentlemen, from rude wretches to civil 
and polished citizens, without needing that gradual and 
patient self-education which is the natural but tiresome 
means of working the change. 

For this purpose Dante must have carefully studied the 
psychological resources of the old philosophers, who were 
the theologians of antiquity. It is uncertain whether he ever 
read Plato. But he certainly must have heard of Plato’s 
two treatises upon love,—the youthful and fiery Phedrus, 
and the more mature Banquet ; for he has evidently copied, 
not the form or the details, but the intentions, of the two 
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treatises in his Vite Nuova and his Convito. In the former 
treatise, the object of the poet is to point out a new and 
short road to a transformation of character; to effect an 
alteration in the soul by means of external applications, and 
to perforin without labour, or with less labour, a task which 
by the ordinary methods of self-education we should find 
impossible, or only possible with immense exertion. In the 
latter treatise, the poet, matured in intellect, and undeceived 
concerning the degree of change that can be worked in the 
man by the means recommended in the former book, docs 
not so much seek a medicine that shall transform the soul, 
as an external complement of the incompleteness and want 
which the soul still experiences. The Convito is the philo- 
sophy of the end, and of the means of becoming united to 
the end. 

But the philosophy of the Vita Nuova is youthful and 
ardent, and seeks to work a mystic transformation in the 
soul, by means which have thus much in common with the 
ecclesiastical sacraments, that their operation is obscure and 
inexplicable. It is a philosophy that leads us to shut our 
eyes, and try any means that can be proved to have an irre- 
sistible effect on the soul, in hopes that what is so mighty in 
limediate effect may also have a lasting influence, and may 
work an abiding change. The philosophy of the Convito, on 
the contrary, is mature, peaceful, contemplative, leading to 
the ecstasy, not of passion, but of thought, and tending to 
wrap the man not in himself, but in love of art, of philo- 
sophy, and of politics. 

The Phedrus of Plato is in the main a treatise upon the 
transforming power of ecstasy or madness. According to 
Plato, there are four kinds of divine mania,—that of Apollo, 
who gives prophetic inspiration ; that of Bacchus, who gives 
mystic ecstasy; that of the Muses, who inspire the poet ; and 
that of Aphrodite and Eros, who give the ecstasy of love. 
Of these the last is the highest and mightiest in its effects. 
From all of these manias, “when granted by Divine bounty,” 
the greatest blessings arise. Tradition testifies that such a 
madness is more noble than sound sense, as that which comes 
from God is more noble than that which proceeds from men. 
The proof which Plato finds of the beneficial effect of the 
ecstasy of love is derived simply from its mighty effects. 
When a man properly initiated, he says, sees a beautiful 
form, he at first shudders, and terrors come over him; then, 
as he looks steadfastly, he reverences it asa god. And when 
he has beheld it, after shuddering, a change, a sweating, and 
unusual heat come over him. For having received the ema- 
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nation of beauty through his eyes, he has become heated, 
and the wings of his soul are refreshed, their pores are 
opened, and the places where they grow are softened, and 
the feathers begin to burst forth again. The whole soul 
boils and throbs violently; it is relieved from pain and filled 
with joy; or, at other times, it is tormented by the strange- 
ness of the affection, and becomes frenzied, frantic, and 
sleepless, and wanders about, longing to see once more the 
beautiful object, the sight of which presently cures all these 
pains. Ilence the beautiful being becomes not only the 
soul’s god, but the physician of its deepest griefs. In the pre- 
sence of this bes auty, the vicious part of the soul is humbled 
and lays aside its insolence; and it swoons through fear 
whenever the beautiful object is perceived. Thus from that 
time the soul of the lover serves the beautiful thing with 
simple reverence and awe. Plato’s doctrine was founded on 
the double nature of love. The bitter-sweet compound,—of 
which a medixval poet sang, 
** An amor dolor sit, 
An dolor amor sit, 
Utrumgue nescio : 
Iloe unum sentio, 


Jucundus dolor est, 
Si dolor amor est, ’°— 


was attributed to the double soul ;—the pleasure which beauty 
gave, to the good part,—the awe and fear which it inspired, 
to the bad. And the encouragement of both these parts of 
love, the pleasure and the pain, was supposed to be equally 
necessary for the soul; the pleasure to develop the good, the 
pain to repress the evil. 

This doctrine of Plato’s Phadrus, which is founded on 
the natural mysticism and the sacramental theory of the 
psychological parts of the old Pagan religions, is also the 
recipe given by Dante in the Vita Nuova for the genesis of 
the wentleman. 

Plato’s doctrine of divine mania is clearly that of the 
orgies of the Pagan mysteries. The orgies were of three 
kinds,—those of Bacchus, those of the Bona Dea, and those 
of Eros: the excitement of wine, the excitement of nervous 
and muscular agitation, and the excitement of passion. The 
earliest traces of this doctrine that we have found are in 
the earliest extant religious books of Paganism. In the 
Sama Veda, Soma, the chief god, is in one aspect simply a 

vast ocean of clorified rum. When the earliest Lrahmins 
took the stalks of the moon-plant (Asclepias — sugar- cane 
would have done as well), pressed out the juice, left it to 
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ferment, and then drank it, its effects were a marvel to 
them. When, : in the first stage of tipsiness, it exhilarated 
them, and gave them a fresh flow of thought, they im: agined 
that they had found an intelligence akin to their own in the 
liquid they were draining off, and they sang, “ The radiance 
of the nee upholds the intellect, which has been dis- 
tilled from it.** And when they recovered from the over- 

powering effects of the further stages of drunkenness, they 

recognised in Soma a might superior to their own,—the trv 
of the supreme intelligence, the lord, ruler, and maker of the 
world ; and they sang, “Soma is the father of intelligences, 
the father of heaven, of fire, of the sun, of Indra and of Vishnu. 

The great overflowing indestructible sea of moon-plant juice 
proceeded forth in the beginning, creating and producing all 
beings. It is the lord of the world—the purifying spirit.” 

It is the “supporter of the heavens, the strengthener of the 
gods, the intoxicator—the green fugacious herb.”t “ With 

vibrating motion he i inspires songs and hymns, sending forth 
a flood of sound. He sees the inward soul, and is the rainer 
of felicity.§ It does not seem difficult to comprehend the 
childish wonder of the first Brahmins at the might of the 
intoxicating draught, nor the steps by which it was made 
the symbol and impersonation of the great soul of the world, 

which to the pantheistic brahmin was the chief and universal 
deity—the all-victorious Indian Bacchus. It was by this 
draught that the mystic communion between the human 
soul and the ereat Pan was established ; drunkenness was 
made a religious work ; and from that time the language of 
drinking has continued to be the secret language of Oriental 
mystical theology. Grave pundits still comment upon the 
Anacreonties of ‘Hafiz, and extract out of the most roaring 
couplets the deepest mystical allusions to the union of the 
soul with the great spirit of the universe. The second orgi- 
astic ecstasy is that of nervous and muscular excitement. 
This was the mania of the self- flagellating, self-mutilating 
votaries of Baal and Cybele, and still exists in the dancing 
dervishes of the East, and in the swooning, barking, shaking, 

roaring revivalists of the West. We have it in the tab le- 

turners and rappers, and in all the epileptic degradations of 
the American spiritualists. And the third, the mania of 
passion and affection, still exists as a religious ceremony, in 
various degrees of impurity, in India, and Africa, and the 
islands of the Pacific. In a finer form, it still lies at the root 
of the mysticism of the Arabs, who teach that the degrees of 


* Sama Veda, Prapathaka vi. Dasati 7. 7 Ibid. Prap. vi. Das. 4. 
t ibid. Das. 7, § Ibid, Adhyaya 5. 
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divine love are friendship, love, desire, ardour, ecstasy, en- 
thusiasm, fury. Its language finds highest expression in the 
Song of Solomon, and in the Christian commentators on that 
book, who make it the foundation of the Christian view of 
religious ecstasy, as St. Thomas, 1"* 2", q. 28, art. i. But 
the Christian view of ecstasy must not for an instant be 
confounded, or even too closely compared, with that of the 
Pagans. The Pagan valued his intoxication because it 
completely absorbed the mind, took aw ay its self-mastery, 
and handed it over to the supremacy of some external power, 
from which he expected a lasting effect upon the soul. The 
Christian, on the contrary, curses all such intoxication be- 
cause it is in effect a voluntary surrender of the helm of the 
soul into the hands of some external power, which may be 
good, but is more probably evil. Nevertheless there is some 
distant analogy between the Pagan doctrine which seeks 
some unknown and magical power of transformation behind 
the terrible force of such a mania, and the Christian doc- 
trine which discovers the real transforming power in the 
secret, quiet, and peaceful operation of the sacraments. 

Now it was a mania like that of Plato’s Phsdrus, and 
having some analogy to the Pagan orgies, that was the 
magical means recommended by Dante in his Vita Nuova to 
bring about the transformation of the barbarian into the 
gentleman. It is absurd to look at the Vita Nuova, as Mr. 
Martin does, as a mere record of an unsuccessful courtship. 
A tale of disappointed love, in which the writer passes over, 
without the slightest allusion, the lady’s marriage to another, 
as a matter wholly irrelevant to the subject in hand, _— 
be a moral as well as a literary monstrosity. Yet Dante 
so far from allowing Beatrice’s marriage to Bardi to alter his 
tone towards her, that the most fastidious critic finds it im- 
possible to guess at what particular period of the pretended 
courtship it took place. In the whole book there is not a 
trace of the sentimental grief which speaks in the old bal- 
lad, “her heart it is another’s; it never can be mine.” No- 
where is there the trace of a wish of Dante’s to appropriate 
Beatrice’s heart to himself. If, then, the Vita Nuova is not 
an idealised version of a courtship, what is it? It is Dante’s 
version of Plato’s Phedrus, and the adaptation of Plato's 
doctrine to the new philosophy of life which had been first 
proclaimed, thirty years before, by Guido Guinicelli, “ Love 
and the gentle heart are all one thing ; ” « Before the gentle 
heart in nature’s scheme love was not, nor the gentle heart 
ere love.” On these texts Dante founded his treatise of the 
new philosophy of chivalry, which taught how, through a 
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course of Platonic mania, the rough soldier or uncourteous 
citizen might be transformed, as if by magic, into a “ gentle- 
Wan. 

Like Plato, Dante's system required a mania that should 
intoxicate souls, and exhibit its power by its mastery over 
minds. Dante did not recommend the madness for any 
ple asure that might be found in it, but simply for its puri- 
(ving effect upon the soul. The Sapphic thrill that he de- 
scribes is only valuable in his system because it is the evi- 
dence that the heart is being transformed through love from 
churlishness to gentleness. Ile only looks within ; he does 
not pause to consider how to gain the beloved object. It is 
not the possession of that object, but the transfiguration of 
his own soul, that he seeks. The object itselfcounts for no- 
thing, exce pt so far as it works this effect. Hence the object 
may be either real or imaginary, either lent or given, either 
one’s own or another's; for it does not signify whether we 
licht our lamp at our own fire or at some one else’s. No 
matter whence we borrow the flame, so long as it burns. As 
soon as the fire is kindled within us, the source where we 
kindled it is of no further use, and may be dispensed with. 

**God gives us love ; something to love 
He lends us; but when love is grown 


To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, ‘and love is left alone.” 


So far from Dante seeking the possession of Beatrice, he 
tells us, in the anny part of his book, that the mere sight of 
her was too much for him. The ladies who witnessed his 
confusion in her presence marvelled what his meaning might 
be, and asked him, “Unto what end lovest thou this lady, 
secing her mere presence overwhelms thee? ‘Tell us; for of 
a surety the end and aim of such a love must be of — 
strangest.” Dante replied that hitherto he had aimed a 

he ing saluted by her ; a that now he had got beyond then 
that he need no longer behold her; and that he placed all 
nis happiness in something that could not fail him ,—pro- 
hably the influence which the thought of her had on his 
mind. Then he tells us what her influence was. In the 
first place, she was the frost and blight of passion. No un- 
worthy thought could enter the mind occupied with her 
image. And he thus describes the magical force of her 
salutation: ‘“ Whenever and wherever she appeared, in the 
h ope of that most priceless salute, I had no longer an enemy 
in the world, such a flame of charity was kindled within 
me, making me to forgive every one that had offended me ; 
and had I then been asked for any favour upon earth, I 
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should, with looks clothed with humility, have answered 
naught but ‘love.” The salute, he says elsewhere, gave 
him such ‘intolerable bliss,” that his body became “like a 
heavy dead thing ;” “whereby,” he says, quite in the spirit 
of Plato, or of a mystic pagan, “ most clear it is that in her 
salutation was centred all my bliss,—a bliss which was often- 
times greater than I could bear.’ To him the awe, the 
trembling, the impotence of speech, the involuntary sichs 
and blushes, the pallid cheek, the sunken eye and feverish 
pulse, were the outward sign and token of the might of the 
love that was working w ithin him; seeing how it shook 
and prostrated the frame, he could not doubt that it was 
energising as mightily in the soul, and gradually turning 
the man intoa gentleman. For ». not its effects on the body 
prove it to be ior the soul — 

That’s able to breathe life into a stone, 

Quicken a rock’’? 

The part, therefore, played by Beatrice in Dante’s philo- 
sophy was not the part of a woman whom he sought in 
marriage, to share his joys and sorrows, and after her death 
to be idealised into an angel, and made the recipient of all 
his ideas of feminine perfection. Nor was it merely the 
aimless *f woman worship,” or feminine embodiment of phi- 
losophy, the result of some primitive harmony of human 
thought, which compelled Plato to make Diotime the pro- 
phetess of the love-lore of the Banquet; which made Hermas 
Pastor, Methodius, and Macrobius introduce the ideal wo- 
man as the mouthpiece of their doctrine ; which made Augus- 
tine discourse concerning the vita beata through the mouth 
of Monica; and which made Boethius fancy himself visited 
in prison by Philosophy herself under a feminine form. 

In the Vita Nuova Beatrice is not a mere ideal, not a 
mere mouthpiece adapted to the doctrine she has to utter, 
but a real force, a kind of sacramental power, operating 
mightily on the body and mind of Dante, and effecting 
within him a magical transformation of character ; s—taking 
out of him his wild barbaric heart, and giving him instead 
the cuor gentil of chivalry. 

The man who thus attached himself to a woman whom 
he made, as it were, the guardian-angel of his knighthood, 
was called her servente: the word implied that he professed 
to owe her military service, to be faithful to her as the sol- 
dier to his flag, and to let her star conduct him towards gen- 
tleness of heart, as the star of glory conducted the soldier 
towards bravery and deeds of daring. It is curious to note 
how different this relation was from that of lovers or of mar- 
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ried people. The awe and tremor which the servente was 
always expected to exhibit in presence of his mistress could 
SC “aurcely be even conventionally displayed between husband 
and wife. Fouqueé’s picture of the French knight and his 
wife in Sintram must strike every one as absurd. Yet it is 
a good sketch of the relations of the servente and his mis- 
tress. The mistake lies in marrying them. The servente 
made his mistress the ideal of a kind of celestial force; and 
he treated her as an image to be looked at, and to be ad- 
dressed only mentally; to embody all his imaginations of 
what a gentlewoman should be, but not to be spoken to, 
carcely to be gazed upon. Marriage would be quite in- 
consistent with a relation like this; familiarity would mar 
it; the domestic subjection of the wife would annihilate it. 
Ilence the knight generally chose a woman who was an- 
other’s wife to embody his ideal. Thus Dante chose Bea- 
trice, Petrarch chose Laura, and Bayard chose the wife of 
one of the officers of the Duchess of Savoy. 

Thus, even in the chivalrous relation of the sexes there 
was little of that daily and domestie intercourse between 
men and women which gives its delicacy to our civilisation. 
the one chosen woman was distantly venerated as a god- 
dess, but not communed with as an intelligent being, while 
wll the rest were probably treated with but scanty honour. 
‘or in the chivalrous period the wife was certainly not in 
her present advantageous position. The man who married 
sought a mother for his children, a housekeeper, a stew- 
ardess, but not a companion to share his joys and sorrows, 
or a friend to commune with his thoughts. So little was 
the mutual adaptation of man and wife considered, that in 
L198 the highest authority in Christendom was able to re- 
commend that, as an act of charity, wives should be chosen 
irom a class which it would be now reckoned folly, if not 
wickedness, to choose them from.* 

In the society of the thirteenth century the two elements 
which now combine to secure the happiness of home are 
found in a state of separation. The wife, bought and sold 


* Innocent. IIT. Regest. lib. i. ep. exil. 

‘* Universis Christi fidelibus, ad quos litere iste pervenient. 

‘Inter opera charitatis qua imitanda nobis auctoritate sacra pagine& pro- 
ponuntur, sicut evangelica testatur auctoritas, non minimum est errantem ab 
crroris sui semita revocare—ac prisertim mulieres voluptuose viventes et 
admittentes indifferenter quoslibet ad commercium carnis, ut caste vivant, 
\d legitimi tori consortium invitare. Hloc igitur attendentes, prasentium 
nuctoritate statuimus, ut omnibus, qui publicas mulieres de lupanaribus 

eXtraxerint et duxerint in uxores, quod agunt in remissionem proficiat pec- 
catorum, ; : 

‘Datum Rome, apud Sem. Petrum, 3 Kal. Mai. Pont. nostri a’. 1. 
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like a cow, and treated as a savage might treat his squaw, 
or chosen, not through motives of affection, but for reasons 
of interest or charity, had to bear most of the inconveniences 
of domestic servitude. The mistress, distantly venerated 
as a goddess, absorbed all the chivalrous sentiments of the 
servente without being a bit the better off for them. Ler 
adorer paid her only a distant worship—a worship that she 
knew and cared as little about as Dulcinea for Don Quixote’s. 
Ife did not venture too near, lest he should be disench: inted 
by the view of her qui arrelling with her husband, or scolding 
her dirty children. And, indeed. the relation of servente and 
mistress could only be kept within moral bounds by dis- 
tance. A near approach would introduce into it all the 

e that Lord Byron paints in his Beppo, and describes in 
his Its lian letters. but there ean be little doubt that in its 
original purity, as Dante imagined it, this chivalrous rela- 
tion between the sexes was the medium through which the 
Catholic veneration for the Madonna gradually raised the 
condition of women. The Blessed Virgin was the Madonna, 
or Lady of grace and salvation. ‘The mistress was an infe- 
rior “imadonna,” or lady of gentleness and honour, of hum- 
bleness and truth. The two things were kept quite distinct, 
in spite of Wieland, who maintains that chivalry was a jumble 
of gallantry and Mary-worship. And this ideal elevation of 
the woman, though it did not at the moment confer upon 
her any advantage of position, did her at last great service. 
Dante first gave her the idea of her equality, or of her supe- 
riority in certain respects, to men. And as soon as she had 
this idea she strove to show that it was not a mere Imagina- 
tion of Dante’s, but a serious truth. Thus from his happy 
thought there arose the reality of the civilising influence of 
the woman’s heart over the man’s hand and br ain; and the 
gentleness, the refinement, the intellectual and moral har- 
mony of Christian marriage owe much of their lappy deve- 
lopme nt to his chivalrous philosophy. 

The immediate popularity which Dante’s writings gained 
among women proved how happy had already been the re- 
sults of the new reverence which chivalry professed for them. 
A few years before, neither the knight nor the husband had 
treated woman seriously as an intelligent being. Marriage 
had made her a slave, chivalrous love had only erected her 
Into an image and a symbol which might be worshiped at a 
distance, but which had no real interest in the man’s heart. 
Dut ina very short time the new custom of treating woman 
as the image and symbol of all virtue had suggested the 
question, why she might not be that which she signified. 
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And this question received an emphatic reply in the teach- 
ing of the Church, which, in declaring a Woman to be set 
above every creature that is only creature, taught woman 
that she was called upon to be that which the knight had 
hitherto supposed her only to typify—the model and mani- 
festation of intelligence and virtue. 

And then was seen the possibility of amalgamating the 
two clraracters of servente and husband, or of mistress and 
wife, not without some loss of a dangerous, high- flying, and 
Quixotic romance, but with great gain to domestic hap ypiness 
and security. Then it was seen that the adoration of the 
“eentle heart’ might well be the forerunner of marriage, 1n- 
stead of extinguishing all hope of a domestic union. Thus 
it came to be understood, that an affection between young 
people might be not only a safeguard of virtue, but a better 
initiative than interest, or even charity, to the tender friend- 
ship between husband and wife. 

But this is only a development of Dante’s doctrine, not 
his doctrine as he taught it and practised it. For him mis- 
tress and wife were different, and the affection for Beatrice, 
which he faithfully preserved from his boyhood, never even 
prompted him to seek her hand. Ilis countrymen still pro- 
fess the doctrine that he taught and practised, not that 
which has been developed from it by northern nations. The 
Italians still make marriages “of convenience.” Among 
their upper classes the genuine love-match, preceded and 
followed by a chivalrous tenderness, is either unknown or 
unvalued ; the cavalier servente is still, or was in the begin- 
ing of the century, a recognised institution, however demo- 
ralised and fallen from the Dantesque ideal to the level of 
the old Provengal practice. But whatever may be its pre- 
sent corruption, we should recognise in it an institution 
which began in an honest desire for purity and refinement, 
and not condemn its present guilt without recognising the 
extenuating circumstances of its beginnings. 

Neither must it be supposed that the philosophy of Dante, 
in its northern developments, is entirely opposed to the 
marriage “of convenience.” Such a union may be contrary 
to the youthful fire of the Vita Nuova, which makes the 
thrill of love the great purifying influence of the soul; ; but 
it need not be inconsistent with the maturer and less pas- 
sionate philosophy of the Convito, which values the end for 
what it is in itself, and not simply for its effect on the soul, 
and weighs the worth of the woman against the fire of fancy, 
knowing that one is a positive and fixed quantity, the other 
a variable and uncertain quality. 
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Conmiinicated Articles. 
DR. WARD ON INTELLECT.* 


Dr. Warp begins his essays on intellect by taking Dr. Brown- 
son as his text. I will do the same. “In our historical 
reading,” says the American reviewer, “ we have found no 
epoch in which the directors of the Catholic world seem to 
have had so great a dread of intellect as our own. ‘There 
seems to be almost universally the conviction expressed by 
vousseau, that ‘the man who thinks is a depraved animal.’ 
‘here is a wide-spread fear that he who thinks will think 
heretically. The study, therefore, of our times is to keep men 
orthodox by cultivating their pious affections with as little 
exercise of intelligence as possible. . . .. The true policy, 
in our judgment, would be, not to yield up thought and in- 
telligence to Satan, but to redouble our efforts to bring them 
back to the side of the Church, so as to restore her to her 
rightful spiritual and intellectual supremacy. Instead of 
foregoing thought and intelligence, and contenting ourselves 
with pious affection, which, “when divorced from thought, 
becomes a mere weak and watery sentimentality, we should 
grapple with them, master the age precisely in that in which 
it regards itself as strongest, increase our efforts to enlighten 
the people, and gain for them the superiority, not merely i in 
faith and piety. but in secular know ledge and science. In- 
telligence can be mastered only by intelligence, thought can 
be overcome only by thought.” 

In a subsequent publication I find a still more valuable 
remark by the same author: “We do not refute false doc- 
trines,” he says, “simply by pointing out their falsehood ; 
we must do it by distinguishing between the true and the 
false, and showing that we accept the true and integrate it 
in a higher unity.” 

In proportion as any one is inclined to sympathise with 
the views thus expressed by Dr. Brownson, he will regard 
with disfavour Dr. Ward’s essays on the intellect. Even 
those who agree with them in the abstract must own them 
to be singularly ill-timed, and their mode of procedure to be 
a mistake. For what, upon Dr. Ward’s own showing, is the 
great error of those whom he opposes with respect to the 
Church ? “ They hate her,” he says, “as teaching principles 
which fetter the intellect and enslave the soul” (p. 3). And 


* The Relation of Intellectual Power to Man’s True Perfection con- 
ij dered in two Essays. By W. G. Ward, D.P. London: Burns and Lam- 
@ rt. 
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how should so monstrous a notion be corrected 2? One would 
suppose, by bringing forward every thing we can to show 
that the C ‘hurch recognises to the full the dignity of the 
intellect; that the only fetters she imposes are the fetters of 
God's Word; that she holds out for man a higher degree of 
intellectual excellence than the schools of the world,—even 
the knowledge of things as they are in the Divine Es<ence. 

But how does Dr. Ward go to work ? how does he attempt 
to gain a favourable hearing? He begins by laying down a 
thesis which, on the face of it, justifies the error. I say on 
the face of it ; for it seems to do so, not more than it does, 
but more than Dr. Ward means it should. It seems to say, 
and really does say, that the Church teaches that intellect, 
one of God's most glorious gifts in the natural order, in vir- 
tue of which man rises to the top of creation, only a little 
lower than the angels, is no part of the man at all, but is 
merely an instrument, superior to the muscles only as one 
tool may excel another. I repeat, this may not fairly re- 
present Dr. Ward’s intention, but it does the fullest justice 
to his assertion. His defenders must at least admit that if 
the truth be in his thesis, it is there in a very questionable 
shape, disguised in so paradoxical a form that its friends 
may well mistake it for error. For some time I could not 
quite make up my mind whether he was contending for a 
truism, or delivering himself of a fallacy ; I never doubted 
his unhappiness of expression. 

But the Essays seem to me to be still more glaringly 
opposed to the second passage I have cited from Dr. Brown- 
son. Dr. Ward, instead of seeking points of agreement, and 
common principles to start from, —instead of pointing out to 
his non-Catholic countrymen that we acknowledge all the 
truth which their several systems mean,—instead of showing 
that he is alive to the fact that all error is founded on truth, 
—seems to take a delight in discovering and exaggerating 
differences, and in making out his opponents to be mere 
fools. Because Lord Brougham speaks in a somewhat extra- 
vagant tone about Newton and Laplace, he is brought in 
cuilty of foul and degrading idolatry, and represented as 
maintaining that genius is in itself a title to heaven. Sir 
William Hamilton, in lecturing on philosophy, } ints out to 
his hearers the obvious truth, that its main Lar is not so 
much the acquisition of facts as the development of the 
mind. He insists, as Dr. Newman so ably does in his ‘ Dis- 
courses on University Education, that a man is educated, 
not precisely as he possesses gre ater knowledge, but as he 
acquires the power of gaining such knowledge. He takes 
for granted, as Dr. Ward does in his book on Nature and 
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Grace, that most men, in fact, pursue things that please 
them, that they are incapable of sustained activity from 
which they derive no gratification; and he remarks that 
truth, when gained, ceases to interest, and therefore to draw 
out the mental faculties. Dr. Ward represents him as say- 
ing, “that what men are to seek is not truth which shall 
benefit mankind, but an intellectual excitement and titilla- 
tion which shall make their own lives pass with less weari- 
ness and monotony’ (p. 56). A more unfair interpretation 
of an author it seldom falls to one’s lot to see. Does Dr. 
Ward think Sir William Hamilton aetna that St. Thomas 
and Scotus, Catholic theologians, could hold such a view ?¢ 
The fact of Hamilton's referring to them ought to have 
warned him how little he understood the man he ridicules. 
Sir William Hamilton says that the end of man is the ac- 
complishment of his perfection for the glory of God ; and he 
advocates intellectual excitement as a means to this end. 
Observe that when he says, “the search after truth is better 
than the truth,” he is not speaking of supernatural truth. 

“ tle is speaking of man exclusively in his natural capacity 
and temporal relations” (p. 5). He is not speaking of prac- 
tical knowledge, not of moral, political, or relégious truth. 

“In practical knowledge, ” he says, “it is evident that truth 
is not the ultimate end; for in that case knowledge is ex 

hypothesi tor the sake of application. The knowledge of a 
moral, of a political, of a religious truth is of value only as 
it affords the preliminary or condition of its exercise’ (pp. 9, 

10). Tle is speaking solely of speculative truth of the natural 
order, and he maintains that it is only valuable as a means of 
intellectual activity. Dr. Ward argues in his last appendix 
that Sir William Hamilton must include all philosophy, not 
merely speculative as distinguished from practical, since he 
“regards the division of philosophy into theoretical and 
practical as unsound.” In the place referred to, Sir William 
Hamilton says that all philosophy, as such, 1s cognitive, 2.€. 
has truth for its object; but that the highest end of all phi- 
losophy, ze. its advantage, is wpaEus. And here he says that 
the practical value of certain sada lies in the process of their 
acquisition rather than in their possession. Is there any 
thing false in this? What does Dr. Ward suppose is the use 
of truths which are not supernatural, not political, not moral, 

not religious? He shall answer for himself. “The love of 
know ledge may be more suitably called love of intellectual 
exertion. The first benefit, and surely an inappreciable one, 
conferred by this propension is, that it gives the leisured 
classes the moral power of consistently obeying God.” How ? 
“ Because of its singular power of receiving long-continued 
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and protracted gratification,’ which is a substitute to the 
Jeisured classes for that which labour supplies to the active.* 
The pursuit of knowledge, then, is the pursuit of intellectual 
excitement. Such excitement is useful for the gratification 
it affords. After all, the hunt is the great thing, not the 
game 

We see, then, at once that Dr. Ward’s Essays are injudi- 
cious, not to say unfair, and calculated rather to deter than 
persuade an opponent. But I go further, and contend that 
their main position is a fallacy and utterly untenable. “The 
perfection of man,” says Dr. Ward, “ consists exclusively in 
the perfection of his moral and spiritual nature; intellectual 
excellence forming no part of it whatever, This is the one 
Catholic doctrine.” The first proposition is aggravating 
enough, the second is intolerable. Certain as I am that I 
can prove the unsoundness of the one, I am still more con- 
fident I can show the unwarranted dogmatism of the other. 
I will endeavour to justify my strictures ; but first Dr. Ward 


must explain what he means by intellect, and what by per- 
fection. 


“1 must beg you to observe that this word ‘intellect’ is used in 
two most different senses. And it is the more important that we 
fully understand this, as from a confusion of these two senses has 
arisen what seems to me the most mischievous possible misappre- 
hension of one prominent particular in St. Thomas’s theology. In 
the theological and strict philosophical sense of the term, a man 
exercises his intellect precisely so far as he contemplates real or 
apparent truth ; in the ordinary and popular sense, in which I am 
liere using the word, he exercises his intellect so far ouly as he 
busies his mind with philosophical and scientific processes. Now 
how widely divergent are these two senses one single illustration 
will abundantly show. 

Let me suppose, e. g., aman in the lower ranks of society who has 
received, as we should say, no intellectual cultivation whatever, but 
who is deeply pious and interior; who fixes his thoughts through- 
out the day on the invisible world, or, as St. Paul would express it, 
lives by faith. He is constantly eliciting acts of faith; and itisa first 
principle i in Catholie theology that an “act of faith is an intellectual 
act. If we use the word ‘intellect,’ then, in its theological and strict 
philosophical sense, this pious rustic is exercising his intellect con- 
stantly through the day: nay, he is exercising it in its very highest 

exercise ; for he is contemplating, not apparent, but real truth; not 
natural truth, but supernatural. Yet it is precisely of such a man 
as this that every one would say that he has not been exercising his 
intellect at all ; ‘that he cultivates his moral and spiritual nature 
indeed, but not his intellectual. Let me say then, once for all, that 
throughout this paper I use the word ‘intellect’ not in its theological 
and strict philosophical sense, but in its ordinary and popular ac- 

* On Nature and Grace, book i. pp. 289, 293-9. 
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ceptation. I speak of a man using his intellect so far as he is occu- 
pied with such processes as these: investigating evidence ; analys- 
ing his various convictions, and exploring their grounds ; contem- 
plating scientifically the phenomena, whether of his own mind or 
of the external world ; carrying premisses forward to their conclu- 
sions ; viewing a large field of truth in the mutual relation of its 
component parts, and the like. . . . . And I may here further add, 
that according to this sense of the term, intellectual excellence will 
signify that largeness, acuteness, penetration, grasp of mind, which 
is adapted to the successful performance of such processes as I have 


stated” (pp. 4, 5, 37). 


The authority of Dr. Newman is adduced. “ A truly great 
intellect, such as the intellect of Aristotle, or of St. Thomas, 
or of Newton, or of Goethe, . . . is one which possesses know- 
ledge, considered not merely as acquirement, but as philo- 
sophy”’ (p. 36). 

Observe, Dr. Ward does not mean by intellect the faculty 
when employed on any particular kind of subject. He ex- 
cludes from man’s perfection intellectual excellence in theo- 
logy as well as physics,—the intellect of St. Thomas as well as 
that of Newton. Ile does not mean any one process of the 
intellect, as, for instance, the reflective as contrasted with 
the intuitive: he means such qualities of mind as belong to 
all intellectual processes : “largeness, acuteness, penetration, 
grasp. “ Intellectus” is the bare faculty ; “intellect’”’ is the 
faculty in its excellence, apprehending, grasping, discerning 
the truth. Mere intellect may form a part of man’s perfec- 
tion, but ‘‘its true greatness” never can. It is not contem- 
plation, but intelligent contemplation, which Dr. Ward re- 
jects. 

“We are said by theologians to exercise our intellectus so 
far as we contemplate, in any kind of way, real or apparent 
truth’* (p. 34). But what is meant by contemplating the 
truth? Can there be such a thing without apprehension, 
without grasp, without discernment? A little reflection will 
show that the intellect cannot contemplate without process, 
nay, without bringing all its forces to bear; and that such 
process is one and the same for the philosopher and the rustic. 
Do we contemplate a thing by looking at it in the fantasy with- 
out understanding its nature? Cannot brutes do as much ? 
Do we contemplate the truth that the sum of the angles 
of a rectilinear triangle is equal to two right angles by say- 
ing over the words, or by working out the problem? or the 


* Schram, who deals with the intellect from an ascetical point of view, 
gives as its operations, apprehensio, judicium, ratiocinatio ; and its acts, 
attentio; reflexio; abstractio; facultas fingendi; judicium; ratio; ingenium; 
ingenium heroicum ; acumen; profunditas; soliditas; providentia, ‘Theol. 
Mys. p. 176. 
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truth “God is good,’ by repeating the proposition, or by 
forming the judgment? Truth is not only reached but also 
held by processes of thought. It exists for us only as sus- 
pended in the active intellect ; when the intellect ceases to 
uct, there remains in the mind only a symbelic formula, 
—the dry husk or dead carcass of the truth. Again, there 
are not two faculties for truth,—intellectus and intellect,— 
as Dr. Ward’s language would imply, as though the latter 
were a special endowment, like the poetical or practical 
talent. These two have distinct objects, and may there- 
fore be regarded as distinet powers; but intellectus and 
intellect have but one object in common,—truth as such ; 
nor is it possible to conceive the one without the other. 
Every act of knowledge, if real, is a certain measure of phi- 
losophy ; and philosophy is but knowledge carried out. The 
simplest conception requires the same analytical and syn- 
thetical powers as the widest generalisation, the subtlest dis- 
tinction. What is p hilosophy 2? “ The knowledge of a thing 
by its causes ;” the yv@cus du6Te ote. But is not all know- 
ledge of a thing knowledge by its causes? Do we know a 
thing at all until we know its genus and differentia, 7. e. its 
material and formal cause. Indeed, what is the bare recog- 
nition of a fact, yva@ous ote Eos, but a judgment? What 
more than a judgment is the discernment of the ultimate 
principle of knowledge? What is science but a series of 
judgements constructed into a system by judgment? The 
distinction, then, which Dr. Ward seeks to make between 
‘intellect’ and “ intellectual excellence’ does not exist ; the 
difference between the two is in degree, not in kind. Intel- 
lect is nothing more or less than a certain measure of intel- 
lectual excellence. Whatever arguments may prove that the 
former is part of man’s perfection will @ fortiori hold good 
for the latter. 

Let us now turn to Dr. Ward’s definition of “ perfection :” 


“Every thing is more perfect in proportion as it more nearly 
reaches its proper end ; or, to put the same thing in other words, in 
proportion as it more completely accomplishes its proper work, its 
eoyor, as Aristotle would say. A locomotive engine is more per- 
fect in proportion as it more combines strength, speed, and safety ; 
the art of medicine is more perfect in proportion as it enables the 
student more successfully to cure disease. And my proposition ts 
this: Our body is more perfect in proportion as we more combine 
health, strength, speed, and the rest; . . . our intellect is more per- 
fect in proportion as we have a gre: ater power (to use F. Newman's 
words) of grasping a large multitude of objects in their mutual and 
true relations. But we, as persons, as men, are more perfect, have 
more nearly achieved our proper end, have more completely accom- 
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plished our proper work, exclusively in proportion as we are more 
morally and spiritually perfect. This surely is a most definite aud 
intelligible statement, whether you agree with it or no.” 


Well, scarcely so; for Dr. Ward begins to be obscure just 
when one wants a little enlightenment. What does he 
mean by the “we as persons,” the “we as men”? Does the 
intellect enter into the composition of the “we”? If not, 
how are the “we” men at all? If it does, since that faculty 
is more perfect in proportion to its power of grasping truth, 
how is it that this perfection does not redound to the “we 
as men’? I[ suppose Dr. Ward will admit that there is no 
veal distinction between “ person” and “nature,” that per- 
sonality is not a distinct entity added on to nature, but is 
simply nature viewed in its completeness, originating its 
actions in conscious self-dependence. Again, I suppose he 
will grant that the soul is the forma of man; that intellect 
and will are constituent elements of the soul; that there is 
only a logical distinction between the soul and its faculties : 
that the faculties are essentially one with the soul; and 
that the soul is intellect, will, and feeling. Now if intellect, 
will, and feeling, are the soul, and the soul is the man, the 
perfection of the intellect must be a perfection of the soul, 
and therefore of the man. It is most true that man as a 
whole is not perfect because one faculty is perfect. Intellect 
may be great and yet turned to evil, as it is in the devil, of 
whom we should say, that he is intellectually great but 
morally corrupt. For a person to be perfect as a whole, his 
faculties must be developed harmoniously, each observing 
its proper relation in the system ; indeed, as the parts of 
the body depend on one another for their perfection,—“ as 
the eye cannot say to the hand, I need not thy help 
nor, again, the head to the feet, I have no need of you,’—so 
no one faculty of the soul can attain its perfection alone. 
The intellect of the devil, even as an intellect, can never be 
perfect, because its powers can never be exercised on the ful- 
ness of truth. he will of the lost can never be perfect, for 
they can never know the chief good. If, then, Dr. Ward had 
merely said that the man as a whole is not made perfect by 
possessing intellectual excellence, he might have remained 
for ever without an opponent ; but as he maintains that the 
perfection of the intellect, which is a part of the man, is no 
part of the man’s perfection, he is likely to have his opinion 
all to himself. His idea seems to be that “man” connotes 
only a certain element which he calls the spiritual and moral ; 
that this element is placed in the world as in a kind of work- 
shop ; that it has a definite work to do, and is provided with 
tools of various kinds, among which 1s intellect ; -——in fact, that 
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intellect is no more a part of the man than a chisel is a part 
of a carpenter. He says that we Catholics place our per- 
fection in subordination of all the parts to one, viz. to the 
inoral and spiritual. Lut he goes further than this: he re- 
jects from the system all parts but one. “ Man’s perfection 
consists erc/usively in the perfection of his moral and spi- 
ritual nature, intellectual excellence forming no part of it 
whatever.” It is necessary to bear this in mind, for the sub- 
ordination of the intellect is not in question. Those who obey 
as well as those who govern constitute the State, and those 
who believe as well as those who teach make up the Church. 

But what does Dr. Ward understand by the spiritual ele- 
ment? In lack of a definition, which would have been most 
acceptable, | must gather his meaning as well as I can from 
a description here and there. In Appendix A. he quotes a 
passage from Loss and Gain, to the effect that “ spirit is the 
principle of religious faith or obedience,” that is, I suppose, 
the religious sentiment. In page 34 the intellectus and the 
will are introduced : “In proportion as we grow in perfection 
of will, we grow in perfection of intellectus, for we apprehend 
supernatural truth more keenly and vividly.” I do not see 
how any quality of the will as such can render the intellect 
keener, unless he means that obedience merits grace, and so 
enlightenment. 


“On the other hand, this keener and more vivid apprehension 
of supernatural truth reacts on the will, and renders its movements 
still more vigorous and efficacious ; and this being the case, viz. that 
intellectus and will proceed part passw towards perfection, a some- 
what interesting scholastic question arises, but one of no practical 
moment in any shape, and at all events wholly irrelevant to our 
present theme. It is debated whether intellectus or will be the 
higher power; for instance, whether it be the higher act to contem- 
plate God or to love Him. One thing, however, is worth briefly 
mentioning in this scholastic controversy. It is characteristic of 
St. Thomas’s school, as opposed to Scotus’s, that they follow Aris- 
totle in regarding intellectus as a higher power than will; yet St. 
Thomas says, no less expressly than Scotus himself, that, in the case 
of God and other superhuman objects, it is a less high act to con- 
template than to love them.” 


Mark the self-contradiction of this last paragraph. Dr. 
Ward begins by saying that it is a matter of debate whether 
it be the higher act to contemplate God or to love Him, and 
he ends by saying that the representatives of the two oppo- 
site opinions are at one on the question at issue. The fact is, 
St. Thomas does not say that it is a less high act to contem- 
plate God than to love Him, when the contemplation is real. 
lie says that, in the case of men here below, their knowledge 
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of God is less perfect than their love, because such knowledge 
ws not real knowledge. 

by the spiritual and moral element, then, Dr. Ward seems 
to mean the religious sentiment directed by the will, through 
the intellect, to the supernatural, under the influence of 
grace. And his proposition comes to this, that the will and 
the intellect, as a mere faculty, may be spiritualised by grace 
so as to enter into man’s perfection; but that the excellence 
of the intellect,—7.e. its natural power of grasping, piercing, 
penetrating the truth,—must be left out. 

Against this, then, I argue as follows : 

There is no real distinction between “intellect” and “in- 
tellectual excellence ;” therefore we cannot talk of admitting 
the one and excluding the other. Again, man’s perfection 
consists in those acts by which he reaches the “True” and 
the “ Good;” but by intellectual excellence he attains the 
True ; therefore intellectual excellence is a part of his per- 
fection. If it be said, that man’s perfection is in the super- 
natural, not in the natural, order, and that the intuition of 
supernatural truth is quite distinct from that of natural 
truth; I reply, that the intuition of the supernatural is the 
result of the intuitive power of the natural, raised by grace. 
It is a first principle in theology that grace does not destroy, 
does not ignore, nature, but perfects it, and extends its scope. 
Nature corresponds by its powers to grace, and cooperates 
with grace. Nature is the agent. The supernatural act, 
though elicited by grace, yet proceeds from nature, other- 
wise it could not be called the man’s act, but only the act 
of grace in the man. ‘The Council of Trent anathematises 
those who say that “the will under the influence of grace 
nowise codperates, but is like a thing inanimate, and does 
nothing whatever, and is merely passive ;” and the same is 
of course true of the intellect. Frassen lays it down as the 
Scotist doctrine that the intellect concurs in the beatific 
vision as the principal cause, not as a mere instrument, for 
nothing but the intellect can be said to see God.* 

Viva says it is the common opinion of his order, against 

* “Tntellectus cum lumine gloriz concurrit ad visionem beatificam wv 
causa principalis. Hee est communis inter Scotistas. Probatur.... 
preter intellectum nihil est quod dici possit videre Deum, ergo nec causa prii- 
cipalis beatitudinis appellari.” ‘Tract. i. disp. iil. art. vii. quest. 3. 

The following propositions are condemned: 

“Via interna sejuncta est a confessione, a confessariis et a casibus con- 
scientie a theologia et philosophia. 

“ Theologus minorem dispositionem habet quam homo rudis ad statum con- 
templativi: primo quia non habet tidem adeo puram, secundo quia non est adeo 
humilis, tertio quia non adeo curat propriam salutem, quarto quia caput 
refertum habet phantesmatibus, speciebus, opinionibus et speculationibus, et 
non potest in illum ingreds verum lumen,’’ Propositiones Mich, de Molinos, 
Deuz. 59, 64. 
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the Thomists, that the lumen gloriv is only in part the cause 
of the beatific vision; and that the intellect also immedi- 
utcly concurs. Ile says the same of actual grace and the 
infused habits, with respect to a supernaturally good act 
on earth,—that they are only in part its cause.* The same 
theologian maintains in general that the relation between 
nature and grace is such that natural virtues facilitate the 
exercise of supernatural, and that supernatural acts may 
produce a natural habit.¢ With special bearing on the 
present question, he Says, “ According to St. Austin, the 
miore noble and more excellent genius is ceteris paribus 
under crace better fitted to understand, penetrate, and be- 
l‘eve the mysteries of the faith.~ ‘“ Again,” he says, “ the 
sntelleet is raised not merely in its obediential power as 
au creature subject to God, but in its formal character as 
intellect ;") that is, the soul is not simply raised to know 
(iod by some means, but it is raised in that very capacity of 
its own by which it knows; and as the soul has no other 
faculty of knowing save intellectual excellence, such must 
he the faculty which by grace attains supernatural truth. 
Man is perfect, according to Dr. Ward, when he has done his 
épyov; but man has not accomplished his work until he is 
united to God in all the parts of his nature, according to the 
capacity of each. Even the body admits of a supernatural 
union with God through the body of Christ, from whence 


it receives a principle of f immortality. And theologians con- 
tend that the body is to be loved with the love of charity, 
not merely as the soul’s instrument, but as participating 
in its glory, as a recipient of beatitude.|| Much more then 
must that faculty, which, as Dr. Ward says, even in nature 


* « Dicendum cum communi contra Thomistas lumen gloriz esse solum 
partialem rationem avendi atque adeo etiam intellectum partis liter immediate 
concurrere ad Dei visionem producendam”’ (pars i. disp. il, De Visione Dei, 


urt. 1). “Gratia actualis et habitus infusi solum partialiter influunt in actus 
sulutares’’ (ibid.). 


t Pars iv. disp. iv. q. 2. dico 2. 

~t Ex Augustino de dono perseverantiz, cap. 4. “ Nobilius ac preestantius 
ingenium cum gratia est aptius ceteris paribus ad melius intelligenda pene- 
tranda et eredenda mysteria fidei.” Pars iii. disp. i., De gratia, q. 8. 

S “Quando intellectus elevatur ad Deum videndum non solum elevatur se- 
eundum rationem entis seu per potentiam obedientialem transcendentalem, sed 
elevatur formaliter qua intellectus, seu per potentiam obedientialuem pracdica- 
mentulem cum transfandat in effectum praedicatum vitalitatis intellective : ergo 

ul roe st elevari formaliter, qua tniellectus est, ila pote st clevari, (ud intellectus 
etior, et sic transfundere in ¢flectum vitalitatem intellectivam perfectiorem,” 
Pa urs |. dis sp. ii, De visione Dei, quest. iv, art. 3. 
Dico . *. “ Homo debet ex ‘charitate diligere corpus suum non solum ut id 
quod tanquam bonum vult amico, sed etiam ut id cut vult bounum...... , 
guia, licet corpus nostrum non sit capax tern beatitudinis Deus eognos- 
cendo et amando, est tamen capax beatitudinis participate quie ex anima glo- 
rivsa in ipsum redundat.’’ Bill. vol. v. diss. iii, art. 1. 
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touches God, as having to do with the necessary and the 
infinite, be supernaturally united to God before man can be 
deemed supernaturally perfect. We say that because Christ 
rose with the same body wherein He died, we shall rise with 
the selfsame bodies wherein we die. Why not, then, argue 
that, because He has hypostatically united to Himself intel- 
lectual excellence, such excellence will form part of our 
future glory ? 
Let us see how theological authority stands. Dr. Ward 
says: “ No theologian has been alleged as op yposed to me in 
any “ary age where he is formally treating of perfection.” 
The fact is, Dr. Ward does not seem to know when theolo- 
gians are treating of man’s true perfection. Is it not most 
unreasonable to pretend to contrast the opinions of opposite 
schools on the denotation of one and the same notion, and 
not keep to the same notion throughout? This is just Dr. 
Ward’s blunder. He compares the non-Catholic view of 
mans perfection when complete with the Catholic view of 
man’s perfection when tncomplete, in order to show in what 
exch supposes the fulfilment of man’s work to consist. The 
perfection he refers to is not man’s true perfection according 
to his own authorities, it is not man’s perfection according 
to the Foundation of the Exercises of St. Ignatius. In both 
cases perfection includes man’s ultimate end. “ A thing is 
then said to be perfect when it gains its proper end,” says 
Sylvius; but man does not completely gain his proper end 
in this life, for in this life he is 7 vd, which is opposed to 
his being in termino. “Our perfection consists in union 
with God,” says Suarez: but we are not perfectly united to 
God in this life. St. Ienatius makes man’s end the salvation 
f his soul; but a man is not saved, in the full meaning of 
the term, till he reaches the beatific vision. And this fact is 
most fully recognised by those writers who treat of the per- 
Jectio vite. They warn us that they are using the word ina 
special sense, that in its absolute signification it applies only 
to a future state. Thus Scaramelli begins his Treatise on 
Ascetics by proving that no one can be absolutely perfect in 
this life. Bail, in his Zhéoloqie A ffective de V Etut de Perfection, 
says: “ La troisieme perfection est celle qui consiste dans la 
licité éternelle, ot lame est unie au bien souverain par vision 
t par i amour. Cette perfection est appelée la dernicre parce 
qwapres elle il n’y en a pas de plus vrande. Elle est la fin 
des deux autres perfec tions, qui ne servent que de voies et de 
moyens pour arriver ’ elle. Si bien que sil fallait parler en 
toute rigueur de la perfection, il n’y aurait que cette troisieme 
qui mériterait d’en porter le nom ; car C ‘est vraiment la per- 
fection que d’étre uni parfaitement au bien trés-parfait, au 
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souverain bien. I] n’y a point de tache et de défauts en 
cette perfection, tout y est exact et accompli.”* 

If, then, we wish to hear what theologians have to say en 
man's perfection, we must turn to the treatise De Beutitudine. 
I suppose, with Suarez, that man’s beatitude, and therefore 
true perfection, consists in those acts of the intellect and will 
by which he knows and loves God as He is in Himself. 
Now is it true that theologians unanimously exclude intel- 
lectual excellence from the beatific vision? So far from it, 
one of the oldest and best approved schools in the Church 
distinctly and in express terms contends that it enters to 
such an extent into that vision, that if two men have un- 
equal intellectual powers and are equal in other respects, 
the one with the greater intellect will see God for all eternity 
more perfectly than the other. 

Thus Frassen : “ Inequality in the beatific vision proceeds 
not only from unequal ‘lumen glorie,’ but also from un- 
equal perfection, as well specific as individual, in the intel- 
lect of the blest soul.”+ 

Observe his argument: ‘ Either the intellect is raised in 
some grades of its activity, or in none, or in all. Not in 
sume, for there is no reason why it should be raised in two 
grades rather than three, or four, or five. Besides, grace does 
not destroy, but perfects, nature; therefore glory, which is 
the consummation of grace, ought not to destroy the excel- 
lence and activity of the intellect. Now, it would be doing so, 
by stupefying the intellect, were it to raise the intellect only 
in a certain degree, for the { faculty would in that case not 
be acting as much as it could. Further, as our opponents 
admit, there is only a virtual distinction between different 
erades of intellectual activ ity, and therefore one grade cannot 
be raised alone. The s same reasoning holds «ood against the 
second alternative; therefore it must be owned that the 
beatified intellect is raised in every grade of its excellence 
and activity.”— Ie takes for eranted throughout that there 
is no real distinction between intellectus and intellectual ex- 

* Vol. iii. p. 430. 
+ “inwqualitas visionis beatificee provenit physice nedum ex inaqualitate 


luminis glori; sed etiam ex inwquali perfectione tam specifica quam indi- 
viduali intellectus beati. Hac est Doctoris Subtilis.’” Tract. i. disp. iii. art. 
Vii. sect. iv. q. 2. 

t * Vel intellectus elevatur tantum secundum aliquos gradus activitatis, 
vel secundum nullos, vel secundum omnes. Non primum, quia non est potior 
ratio cur elevatur secundum duos gradus, quam secundum tres, aut quatucr, 
aut quinque, &c. ‘Tum quia naturam gratia non destruit sed perficit: ergo 
gloria qu est gratia consummata virtutem et activitatem non dcebet destru- 
ere; destruecret autem et eam sopiret, si tantum elevaretur intellectus secun- 
dum aliquos gradus activitatis quia non in tantum ageret In quantum agere 
posset. Tum denique quia ut tatentur adversarii gradus activitatis non dis- 
tinguuntur realiter sed solum virtualiler: adcoque non potest unus realiter 
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cellence, and therefore that the elevation of the one necessi- 
tates the elevation of the other. 

Viva, who advocates this doctrine most strongly, says: 
“ A more excellent intellect, with lumen equivalent to two, 
can effect an act of vision with a perfection equal to three. 
So that two grades of vision may correspond to the lumen, 
and the third to the greater natural excellence of the intel- 
lect.”* And he denies that it could be otherwise without a 
miracle. IPfthis is not say ing that natural intellectual ex- 
ecllence is a part of man’s perfection, I am at a loss to know 
what would be. I need not multiply witnesses, as Dr. Ward 
himself admits that this is the view of a large number of 
theologians, and is held universally in the Scotist school. 
His difficulty lies in seeing how it tells against his thesis. I 
will therefore draw out the argument in form, according to 
the theologians in question : 

The beatific vision is a part of man’s perfection. 

Intellectual excellence is a part of the beatific vision. 

Therefore intellectual excellence is a part of man’s per- 
fection. 

This conclusion is the contradictory of Dr. Ward’s pro- 
position, that intellectual excellence is not a part of man’s 
perfection. 

Certain theologians, I believe very few, who are not 
Scotists, suppose that, in fact, where there is equal merit, God 
will preserve equality by giving less Jwmen gloriw to the 
ereater intellect. But these are quite as much opposed to 
Dr. Ward as those just cited; for they suppose that the in- 
tellect in the one case is acting the part of the Jwmen in the 
other; e.g. suppose A has more intellectual excellence than 
B, and both have accumulated equal merits, b would receive 
more /wmen than A to restore the balance. Then A’s supe- 
riority of intellect would be doing for A what the greater 

amount of lumen is doing for B. 

This view, as evidently as the former, admits intellectual 
excellence into the scope of man’s perfection, and therefore 
furnishes quite as strong an argument against the thesis 
which excludes such excellence. For the question is, not 
what is the ground of relative perfection in heaven, but 
what is the absolute character of that perfection. I cannot 
understand how Dr. Ward can say it has not even the ap- 
clevari, quin pariter alii elevantur. Non etiam secundum, propter easdem 
rationes: ergo fatendum est intellectum beatum elevari secundum omnes eTa- 
dus sux pertectionis et activitatis.”” Tract. i. disp. iii. sect. iv. q. 


Pote rit intellectus perfectior sub lumine ut duo, ponere v isionem per- 
fectam ut tria, ita ut duo gradus respondeant lumini, ct tertius mejori per- 
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fectioni naturali intellectus.” Pars i. disp. il. q. iv. art. 3. 
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pearance of an objection against him. He admits that every 
Catholic has the fullest liberty to embrace what he calls the 
Scotist doctrine in this shape. I am quite satisfied: he grants 
all I want. But it is worth while to see what he has to say 
against what I believe to be the genuine Scotist doctrine, viz. 
“That where inequality of intellect exists with equal merits, 
such inequality is actually allowed to operate in favour of 
the one who has the greater intellect.” This is unquestion- 
ably the view of Frassen, Henno, and Mastrius, amongst the 
Scotists, and the one Viva adopts. It is, then, well supported. 
But Dr. Ward does not hesitate to pronounce it “theolo- 
gically unsound, if it do not deserve a still severer censure.’ 
And his reason for this dogmatic assertion is a decree of the 
Council of Florence. 


‘My direct reason for this statement is the singularly clear and 
unequivocal decree put forth by the Council of Florence. That 
council teaches that those men who gain heaven intueri clare 
Ipsum Deum Unum et Trinum sicuti est: pro meritorum tamen 
diversitute aliuim alio perfectius” (i.e. clearly see God Himself as He 
is in Unity and Trinity, yet one more perfectly than another, accord- 
ing to diversity of merits), p. 88. 

So far from being clear and unequivocal, in Dr. Ward's 

sense, this decree is singularly the reverse. It certainly does 
not say what he requires. All it says is, “distinction of 
vision is according to merit.” Dr. Ward makes it say, “ dis- 
tinction of vision is according to merit ‘and nothing else ,’ 
a very different proposition. There are no words in the de- 
cree equivalent to “and nothing else.” Nor is there any 
reason for supposing that the Council meant more than it 
says. It probably had before its eyes the error of those who 
maintained an absolute equality of reward in heaven, and 
only intended to define against them, as Henno says, that 
greater or less glory is due to greater or less merit.* The 
Scotists do not for a moment deny that men see God more or 
less perfectly according to their merits, but they say that 
where merits are equal, and one has greater capacity for the 
vision than the other, each receives “the full reward he de- 
serves in the lwmen glort uv, though one can make a better use 
of his /wmen than the other; just as Dr. Ward with strange 
inconsistency admits, that of two men on earth, equally pious, 
the one with greater intellect will be, as a rule, the more 
spiritual (p. 53). 


“The vision,” 


says Viva, “so far as it answers to the 


* “Nihil faciebat ad ejus intentum quod erat ostendere majoribus meritis 
majorem reddi gloriam: quod et stat in nostra sententid.”’” Trac. de Deo, 
disp. iy. q. 9. 
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lumen, corresponds to merit, and is equal with equal merit ; 
but so far as it answers to the intellect, it will vary accord- 
ing to the greater or less perfection of the intellect. So 
that though the vision, formally considered as a reward 
qué premium, be equal, yet in real fact the thing given is 
not the same, because the subject in one case can make 
more of it than in the other. If to two persons two equally 
magnificent dresses were given, and one person had a better 
figure than the other, we might say each had received an 
equal reward ; yet, in point of fact, it would not be so, for 
the man with the best figure would make more of his reward 
than the other, guatenus ex tali premio majus lucrum repor- 
taret. If an equally good sword were given to two men un- 
equal in strength and military attainments, the one with 
most strength and skill would zn fuct, though not formally, 
receive the greater reward.””* 

Absolute position in heaven certainly does not depend 
solely on merit ; it is a condemned proposition to say that it 
does.+ And as to even relative position, the Holy Innocents, 
strictly speaking, did not merit at all, for they died before 
they could perform free acts; and yet I suppose their place 
in heaven, as martyrs, is higher than that of thousands who 
have accumulated vast stores of merit. To the servant who 
had received power over ten cities was given the talent 
which the wicked servant had neglected to use; and he 
thereby had an additional superiority beyond his merits over 
the servant who had received power over five cities (St. 
Luke xix. 24). At any rate, Dr. Ward has no right to cen- 
sure others for not accepting an interpretation which is 
not in the letter of a decree, and which he cannot prove to 
be the true one. It isa principle in theology, that dogmatic 
decisions are not to be pressed beyond the necessary force 
of their words; were it otherwise, it is not too much to 
say that there would be as many dogmas in the Church as 
there are dogmatising theologians. 

The appeal to the sensus fidelinm scarcely merits notice. 
I believe that Viva’s is eminently the common-sense view, 
and would be readily accepted by those fideles who might 
be able to understand its meaning. 

Dr. Ward endeavours further to diminish the authority 
against him by two remarks: first, he says the number of 
theologians who maintain the thesis in question is extremely 


* Viva, pars i. disp. 2, de Visione Dei, q. 4. 
T “ Opera bona justorum non accipient in die judicii extremi mercedem 
——— quam justo Dei judicio mereantur accipere.” Prop. 14, Mich. 
Bai. (Denz. Enchir. 894). 
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small; secondly, he insinuates that they hardly maintain the 
thesis. 

1. Ifis ground for the first statement is, that F. Compton 
Carleton, 8. J. , Speaks of theologians as heing unanimously 
against it. But F. Carleton was evidently not at home in 
Scotist theology; and Viva, S.J., speaks of the opinion 
as recentioribus communius.* Again, Dr. Ward says that 
“ Mastrius, a very able Scotist, is only able to quote six 
names in its behalf; not one,” he thinks, “of any conspi- 
cucus eminence.” But can it be fairly concluded that Mas- 
trius exhausted his powers in the list he gives? He possibly 
thought more highly of these theologians than his critic 
does, and deemed six sufficient. Now, in reply to Dr. Ward, 
I would say, that I look upon Henno, Frassen, and Mastrius 
as weighty authority, not so much as being individually 
theologians of note, but as the representatives of a great 
and approved school in the Church. Their agreement proves 
that they are delivering the Scotist doctrine on the subject, 
and as such they are entitled to far more consideration than 
any single theologian can claim for his private opinion. 
For the opinions of a single theologian may escape notice ; 
but that the distinctive doctrine of a widely-spread and 
illustrious school, which has been brought forward and 
made matter of contention with other schools, should not 
have come to the knowledge of authorities in the Church is 
simply incredible. Again, Viva’s theology is well known at 
Rome. Can any one doubt that it would have been on the 
Index long ago had it contained a proposition directly 
against the faith? The principle for which I contend is 
this ;—that any Catholic has full right of holding any opinion 
which he thinks true and not opposed to the faith, if such 
opinion has the support of well-known theologians, has been 
fairly agitated in the schools of the Church, and has not 
been censured. And this, I maintain, is the case with the 
thesis under discussion. Is there the remotest connexion 
between my principle and that of the condemned propo- 
sition Dr. Ward quotes,—“ The opinion of a young and mo- 
dern author ought to be deemed probable so long as it 1s not 
certain that it has been rejected by the Apostolic See as 
improbable” ? 

Dr. Ward says that Suarez and Billuart have had no 
hesitation in censuring the thesis. The one calls it incon- 
sistent with the principles of faith ; the other declares that 
it leads necessarily to a conclusion worse than Pelagian. 
But, as Dr. Ward admits, their censure rests on wholly dif- 


* P. i. disp. ii. q. 4. 
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ferent grounds from his. They do not attack the thesis as 
opposed to the Council of Florence, but because it goes 
against certain views of their own on the subject of grace. 
Besides, Lilluart’s objection certainly embraces that form of 
the thesis which Dr. Ward allows to be perfectly tenable. 
Aliquem gradum gloriw non correspondere grativ applies as 
much to 'Tartaretus’s opinion as Henno’s. The fact is, that 
strong language from theologians who are biased in an op- 
posite direction is no argument whatever against a doctrine. 
Suarez says of Billuart’s doctrine, that “it favours the 
heretics of the day; deserves the Church’s censure, or rather 
should be pronounced as already condemned ; for it is so, if 
not under that name, yet in other terms equivalent, namely, 
in the condemnation of the proposition, that grace neces- 
sitates,—for necessity and predetermination to one thing 
are identical, as the definition and the thing defined.”* Duil- 
luart, on his side, insinuates semi-Pelagianism against the 
Lessian school; on the other hand, the Jesuit Livinus de 
Meyer neatly remarks, that “egg is not more like egg than 
Calvinism to Thomism.”’+ 

2. Dr. Ward further attempts to weaken opposition by 
insinuating that Frassen, Henno, and Viva only half hold 
the thesis, “that they are thinking principally, not of a 
comparison between one man and another, but between a 
man and an angel. This,” he says, “is obviously true of 
the three above-named theologians.’ I do not know what 
he means by “thinking principally of’ They are laying 
down a principle applicable to all beatified intellects ; and 
it is most obviously false to say that they do not include 
men as much as angels. On the contrary, their main sub- 
ject is the beati of the Council of Florence, who, Dr. Ward 
contends, are men. They all object against themselves the 
decree of the Council; and they never so much as hint 
at evading it on the ground of its dealing with a different 
subject. Viva begins with the question, Whether unequal 


* Tine contendunt Lessius, Molina, Vasques et alii ex his decretis qu 
vocant inextricabilia et plusquam adamauntina, fatum induci, socordiam, teporem 
et ignaviam hominibus afferri, studium virtutis retundi, inclinari homines ad 
dissolutionem vitz, laudem detrahi bonis operibus, orationes refrigescere et 
extingui, exhortationes et correptiones languescere et auferri, &c. ‘ Hane 
doctrinam favere heereticis hujus temporis, ideoque dignam esse ut per eccle- 
sie censuram damnctur vel potius jam damnata declaretur; nam licet non 
sub ca voce, sub aliis «equavalentibus jam damnata est, ut quod gratia neces- 
sitatem inducat : necessitas enim et pradeterminatio ad unum, idem sunt 
tanquam definitio et definitum.’ Ita Suarez (De vera Intelligentia Auxilii 
efficacis, cap. ultimo) ; Billuart, De Deo, dissert. viii. art. iv.” Lam very far 
from saying all this is not perfectly true. . ae 

+ “Ovum ovo non esse similius quam doctrinam Calvinianam Thomistice.”’ 
Quoted by Billuart, diss. viii. art. v. 
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intellects, with the same amount of lumen, see God alike? 
He goes on to say, that no Catholic can doubt the fact of 
inequality existing in the beati, in consequence of the Coun- 
cil of Florence. Having proved this point, he says, the dif- 
ficulty now is to determine whether the inequality arises 
solely from difference of lumen, or also from difference of 
intellect; for instance, whether an angel would see God more 
clearly than am: un, if both had equal lumen glorice /* 

It is most evident that the comparison of angel and 
man is introduced, not as the main question, but simply as 
an illustration, and so is preserved throughout. Frassen 
even exemplifies the argument by comparing angel with 
angel, and man with man, and regards both cases as pre- 
ciscly similar.f ILenno, with Vi iva, merely compares angel 
with man, to render his statement more intelligible. 

Dr. Ward’s second remark is as little to the purpose as 
his first. Ile has completely failed in proving that the 
thesis he attacks is against the faith, nor can he weaken 
the authority on which that thesis rests. 

I will now turn to an opposite school of theology. Are 
the Thomists more favourable to Dr. Ward than the Scot- 
ists? As far as the letter of his thesis goes, I admit that 
they are ; for their peculiar theory on the subject of grace vir- 
tually puts an end to nature, and therefore to both its moral 
and intellectual excellence. But if we look to the spirit 
and principle of their theology on the real question at issue, 
they and Dr. Ward are at opposite poles to one another. 
The contrast which Dr. Ward really means is between the 
intellect and the will. The principle on which his Essays 
proceed is, that there is no true excellence, nothing worthy 
of admiration, except in the will; whereas non-Catholics 
are supposed to give intellect the first place. Now, whether 
non-Catholics do this or not, there can be no doubt what- 
ever about the Thomists. They, in every case where intel- 
lect and will are fairly compared together, ; give the preference 
to intellect. When I say “fairly compared, > | mean when 
each faculty has due scope with respect to its object. They 


* ‘© Utrum intellectus inequales cum «quali lumine «equaliter Deum vide- 
ant?” ‘ Dari de facto in heatis visionum inzqualitatem non dubitatur apud 
Catholicos cum definitum sit in Florentino, &e. .... Difficultas nunc est, utrum 
visionum et beatitudinis inwqualitas unice oriatur ex inzequalitate luminis 
elevantis an etiam provenire possit ab inzqualitate intellectuum, ut proinde 
clarius Deum videat angelus, e.g. quam homo, si uterque sequali lumine 
eleventur.” 

+ ‘* Item unus homo, ve/ angelus beatus, . . . se discerneret ab alio minus 
beato, .... et sic unus homo, vel angelus magis beatus per sua naturalia 
sese discernet ab alio minus beato.” Frassen, tract. i. disp. lii. art. vil. sect. iv. 
q. 2 
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begin with God. They say that the most perfect attribute 
we are able to conceive in God, that which, according to 
our mode of thinking, is the source of all His other perfec- 
tions, is (not Goodness, but) Intelligence. Their description 
of God accordingly 38, “a supremely Intelligent Being most 
completely in act.”* And throughout their theology intel- 
lect every where hen the preéminence. “The most perfect 
life is the intellectual.”+- Man’s perfection consists essen- 
tially, not in beatific love, but in beatific knowledge. ‘Since 
formal beatitude,” says Billuart, quoting St. Thomas, “1s 
man’s ultimate perfection, the attainment of the chief eood, 
it ought to consist in an act of the highest faculty; but the 
intellect is a nobler and more excellent faculty than the 
will, both because its object is more abstract and less mate- 
rial, and the faculty itself is more closely connected with 
the essence of the soul than the will, being the principle of 
the latter’; ‘ In this life, indeed, ‘charity is more perfect 
than faith, because faith really does not touch its object ; 
but the love of God in the newt world is not more perfect 
than the vision of Him.’’§ 

Let me draw out this contradiction : 

Dr. Ward. “It is plain that this fact—z.e. liberty, power 
of originating acts—confers on the will a dignity and im- 
portance quite unmeasurably greater than any other faculty 

can possess (p. 23). 

Billuart. ** Although liberty is formally in the will, it 
has its origin in the intellect, through the judgment of the 
reason ; and the cause is more noble than the effect, the 
root than its product. Besides, granting that liberty is more 
perfect than necessity in moral entity, it is not so in physi- 

cal, otherwise those operations of God ad eatra, by which 


* “Tilud est constitutivum nature cujuslibet ... quod in ea primum 
concipitur ut quid actualius et perfectius unde fit quod sit radix et origo czete- 
rarum perfectionum ; atqui inter omnes Dei pertectiones, prima qui conci- 
pitur ut actualior et perfectior non est intelligere radicale seu potentia intelli- 
gendi, sed ipsum intelligere actualissimum et perfectissimum.” Billuart, de 
Deo, diss. i 2 

‘* Dei descriptio erit hac, ens summe et actualissime intelligens.’’ Ib. dico, 2 

+ ‘*Intelligere sit perfectissimus vite gradus.’’ De Deo, diss. vi. art. 7. 

Billuart, vol. iv. diss. ii, art. 2. 
“Ex hoe quod charitas sit perfectior fide tenebris involuta male infer- 
tur quod genus volitivum sit perfectius intellectivo et consequenter quod 
charitas sit perfectior visione clara Dei... . . Respondeo 8S. Thomam loqui 
de amore et cognitione secundum statum vie in quo amor rerum superiorum 
secundum quid. est perfectior earum cogniticne quia amor fertur in res ut sunt 
in se, earum autem cognitio in via non attingit illas ut sunt in se, sed per 
species haustas a materialibus, que ideo non repreesentant res superiores ut 
sunt in se, sed secundum similitudinem materialium a quibus sunt hauste : 
et hac ratione amor rerum superiorum est perfectior earum cognitione. At 
vero Vi patria intellectus non cognoscit Deum per speciem sed ut est in se,”’ 
Billuart, vol. iv, diss. ii. art. 2. 
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Ile creates, would be more perfect than those ad intra, by 
which Ile understands and loves Ilimself; for the former 
are free, but not the latter.”* 

Dr. Ward maintains, that the happiness of the soul does 
not consist in knowledge, but in the exercise of the affee- 
tions; and that our real and true bliss is—not to know, or 
to effect, or to pursue, but to love, to hope, to joy, to admire, 
to revere, to adore. 

Lilluart maintains, that “ Man’s beatitude consists essen- 
tially not in many acts, e.g. of the intellect and will; not 
in any act of the will; not in desire; not in love; not in 
fruition ; not in joy; but solely in an act of the intellect: 7 

I think it would puzzle Dr. Ward to find a non- -Catholic 
vhose statements are more diametrically opposed to his than 
these, or a school which does more profound homage to the 
intellect than that of St. Thomas. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation furnishes another most 
powerf ul argument against Dr. Ward’s thesis. 

Every thing is perfect in proportion as it fulfils its ideal, 
as it approaches the highest type of its species. Man, then, 
is perfect so far as he realises in himself the ideal of man- 
kind. But who is that Ideal, who is the Pattern Man, who 
is our Exemplar, save our Blessed Lord? He is the Head of 
the human race regenerated; the second Adam; in Him we 
are fulfilled ; in Him we find our true perfection. “He,” 
says St. Paul, “gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
other some evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors. 
For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ: until we all meet 
into the unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the 
fulness of Christ: that henceforth ...... we may in all 
ae crow up in Ilim who is the head, even Christ” (ph. 

11-15). “Ye are filled in Lim, who is the head of all 
bet and power” (Col. 3 il. 10). “Whom He foreknew 
Ile also predestinated to be made conformable to the image 
of his Son, that Ile might be the first-born amongst many 
brethren” (Rom. viii. 29). The whole of the second part of 
St. Ienatius’s Exercises is founded on this truth. 

Whatever perfection, then, our Blessed Lord has in Mis 
human nature is a part of our perfection as men. 

Now theologians are, I believe, unanimous in ascribing 

* Vol. iv. diss. ii. art. 2 
+ “ Beatitudo formalis non consistit essentialiter in pluribus actibus scilicet 


intellectus et voluntatis ... . non consistit essentialiter in actu voluntatis 
.... non desiderium .... ponamor.... nonfruitioseu gaudium.... 


consistit essentialiter in actu intellectus.’”’ Vol. iv. diss. ii. art. 2. Dico 
1, 2, 3. 
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to our Lord precisely that which Dr. Ward calls intellectual 
excellence, and this, too, on the ground of its being a part 
of man’s perfection. “ Christ,” says Lilluart, “took perfect 
human nature; but the perfection of human nature requires 
that it should understand by a natural intelligence of its 
own. * It was fitting that all the natural capacity of 
Christ’s soul should be reduced to act; but the soul of 
Christ has an innate capacity for acquired knowledge 
(screntiam) not less than the souls of other men. “It be- 
longs to the perfection of Christ’s intellect not only to know 
all things, but to know all things in every way tn which they 
can be known.” { “It befits Christ not only to have all 
sciences, but to have them in every possible manner suit- 
able and proper to the nature of each ;”§ where, observe, he 
does not say “the nature of Christ,’ but “Christ.” “Be- 
cause,” says St. Thomas, “no perfection which any creature 
manifests is to be denied to the soul of Christ, the most ex- 
cellent of creatures, it follows that, besides the knowledge 
whereby He sees the essence of God and all things in it, 
three other kinds of knowledge are to be ascribed to Him; 
one experimental, as in other men, so far as He knew 
through the senses as human nature ought.”|| “Christ, by 
acquired knowledge (scientiam),... knew all things which, 
by the exercise of the active intellect, can be known, because 
the power of His genius was in the highest degree of excel- 
lence.” 4] 

Intellectual excellence, then, is certainly a part of Christ’s 
perfection as man; and, therefore, I say it is indisputably < 
part of our true perfection. 

Dr. Ward’s statement in answer to this objection fills 


* “Christus assumpsit perfectam humanitatem: atqui ad perfectionem 
humanitatis requiritur quod actu intelligat intellectione sibi propria et na- 
turali.” Vol. iii. diss. x. ad in. 

t “Conveniens fuit ut omnis potentialitas anime. Christi naturalis redu- 
ceretur ad actum ; atqui anima Christi erat in potentia connaturali ad scien- 
tiam per se acquisibilem non minus quam anime aliorum hominum quibuscum 
est ejusdem speciei ergo.” Diss. xii. art. 1. 

{ “ Porro ad perfectionem intellectus Christi spectat non solum omnia cog- 
noscere sed omnia cognoscere omni modo quo sunt cognoscibilia.” Ibid. 

§ “Christo convenit non solum habere omnes scientias sed eas etiam habere 
omni modo connaturaliter possibili et convenienti.” Ibid, ; 

| “Id totum et preecedentia docet D. Th. Opus. ii. c. 216, his verbis : 
‘Quia nulla perfectio creaturis exhibita anime Christi que est creaturarum 
excellentissima deneganda est, convenienter preter cognitionem qua Dei 
essentiam videt et omnia in ipsa, triplex alia cognitio est ei attribuenda ; una 
quidem experimentalis sicut aliis hominibus in quantum aliqua per sensus 
cognovit, ut competit nature humane.’” LBilluart, vol. iii. diss. xi. art. 1. | 

«| “Christum per eam scientiam scivisse . . . omnia qué per actionem In- 
tellectus agentis cognosci possunt, quia fuit excellentissima vis ingenii Christi.” 
Ib, diss, xii. art. ii, 
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one with simple amazement. “Our Blessed Lord,” he says, 
“has and can have no other personal perfection excepting 
Ilis Divine perfection ; since He possesses human nature 
indeed, but no human personality” (Appendix B, p. 86). 
Our true perfection, then, is not in Christ. He is not 
our Model, not our Example! Our perfection is not in the 
fullest sense Christian, since it is not the perfection of 
Christ! If this is not against Scripture, the Church, theo- 
logians, the sensus fidelium, the Exercises of St. Ignatius, and 
every other conceivable source of Catholic doctrine, what is ? 

The perfections of the Sacred Humanity are not the 
personal perfections of our blessed Lord! What can Dr. 
Ward mean? Of course he attaches to his words an ortho- 
dox sense, but their sound would have rejoiced Nestorius. 
Does he intend to say that the perfections of the Sacred 
THlumanity are not really and truly the perfections of the 
Person of Christ? Has he forgotten “actiones sunt suppost- 
torwin, and the communicatio idiomatum ? What is meant 
by saying that our Lord has no human personality ?* —Pre- 
cisely this: that the perfections of His Humanity do not 
terminate rm any thing human, but in the person of the Word; 
that that Nature’s actions are not its own, but redound to 
the second Person of the Blessed Trinity. The Person of 
Christ, as Dilluart says, is not simply the Person of the 
Word subsisting in the Godhead, but the Person of the 
Word subsisting in both the Godhead and the Manhood ; so 
that the perfections of the latter are as truly Christ’s per- 
sonal perfections as those of the former. Hence Christ 1s 
spoken of as a Persona composita. Hence the attributes of 
either nature can be alike predicated of the Person of Christ. 
We can as truly say of Christ as a Person that He was born 
and suffered, and died, as that He creates and preserves all 
things, and is omnipotent and eternal. Dr. Ward of course 
knows all these matters of faith, and far be it from me to 


* “Inter naturam et suppositum non rei sed émvoias, id est rationis, esse 
discrimen; ac personam vel suppositum nihil ad naturam aliud addere preter 
modum existendi. . . Itaque suppositum nihil aliud est quam natura singularis 
per se subsistens : ae tota illius ratio ct essentia est natura ipsa modificata et 
determinata, Sicut hominis sive sedentis sive stantis essentia et definitio non 
est sessio vel statio ; sed id quod homini in se spectato convenit ut sit animal 
ratione preditum. Et cum persona quippiam agere vel aliquo modo affici 
dicitur idem est ac naturam facere aliquid aut pati. Est enim natura motus 
et quietis principium.” DPetavius, Theol. Dog. de Inear. lib. viii. cap. 2. 

+ * Persona Christi est ipsamet persona Verbi non ut subsistens in soli na- 
tur{ divina sed ut subsistens in natura divina et humana. Plus ergo dicit persona 
Christi quam persona Verbi; licet enim sit eadem utriusque entitas tamen 
post Incarnationem non habet solum officium terminandi naturam divinam sed 
etiam humanam, unde est simul persona Verbi et hominis.’ Billuart, vol. ii. 
diss. iv. art. 2. 
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insinuate that he means to deny them; but when they are 
taken for granted, his argument falls to the ground. 

As theologians consider that the ideal of man’s perfection 
requires intellectual excellence in its highest degree, so in 
proportionate measure we find them attributing it to those 
who approached nearest to that ideal, the Blessed Vi irgin 
and Adam. Dr. Ward denies this, and asserts that billuart 
agrees with St. Antoninus in making Mary’s virtutes intellec- 
tuales less than Adam's. Billuart and St. Antoninus do no 
such thing. On the contrary, they say that though our 
Blessed Lady knew fewer things in a lower order than 
Adam, she knew more in a higher, e.g. that she was a better 
theologian than Adam. ? this saying that her intellectual 
excellence is less than Adam’s? If I say that Newton knew 
less about the art of cookery than Soyer, do I thereby say 
that Newton was intellectually inferior to Soyer? 

Thus far I have stated what appear to me strong reasons 
for regarding the main position of Dr. Ward’s Essays as un- 
sound and un-Catholic. It only remains to examine what he 
himself has to say in its behalf. He brings forward five ar- 
guments: 1, from reason ; 2, from St. Ignatius’s Foundation ; 
3, from the consent of theologians; 4, from the doctrine of 
merit; 5, from the canonisation of saints. 

1. The following is the one from reason : 


“Thus let it be assumed there is a God; that we have been 
created by an Infinitely Holy Being, to whom we owe absolutely and 
without exception every thing which we have, every thing which we 
hope, every thing which we are. The more we ponder on this truth, 
the more we shall regard it as a self-evident maxim that we reach 
our perfection in proportion as we are more prompt at every mo- 
ment of our life to obey His commands and follow His preference. 
But, as I have already urged in a different connexion, such promp- 
titude is simply the perfection of our moral and spiritual nature ; 
it is obtained by constant discipline of the will, and cannot possi- 
bly be obtained in any other way. Hence man’s perfection is the 
perfection of his moral and spiritual nature” (p. 22). 

The fallacy here is most apparent. It consists in as- 
suming that promptitude is perfection because it leads there- 
to. The argument is: promptitude alone is perfection, and 
promptitude is only in the will, therefore in the will, not in 
the intellect, les our perfection ; but promptitude is not 
perfection, for perfection means something more than will- 
ingness to do ; it means actual performance. It consists not 
in trying to keep, but in keeping, God’s commandments, in 
truly fulfilling His will. Bearing this in mind, we can form 
a counter- argument thus : 
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“We have been created by an Infinitely Wise Being in 
his image, to reflect his attributes, so far as he has given 
us the power of so doing. The more we ponder on this truth, 
the more we shall regard it as a self-evident maxim, that 
God, having given us intelligence as a part of ourselves, wills 
that we should attain intellectual as well as moral excel- 
lence,—should be wise as well as good.” 

Dr. Ward contends that because the will is immeasurably 
higher than any other faculty, being that by which we ori- 
ginate acts, therefore man’s perfection is perfection of the 
will. But is not the freedom of the will due in great mea- 
sure to the intellect 2? However that may be, it is not 
enough to prove that the will is the highest faculty ; ; it must 
then be proved to be the on/y faculty connoted by the term 

‘man’ before we can legitimately infer that it alone consti- 
tutes man’s perfection. So long as “man” stands for intellect 
as well as will, logic must persist in concluding that man’s per- 
fection is not only perfection of the will, but also of the in- 
tellect. 


2. Dr. Ward appeals to the Foundation of the Exercises 
of St. Ignatius: 


‘““* Man has been ereated that he may praise the Lord his God, 
and show Him reverence and serve Him, and by means of this save 
his soul.’ Now it will be admitted by all that man arrives at his 
personal perfection in proportion as he achieves the end for which 
he has been created. According to St. Ignatius, therefore, he arrives at 
his personal perfection in proportion as he is more prompt and dis- 
cae to praise, reverence, and serve God. But he is more prompt 
and disposed to do these things in proportion as he has more accus- 
tomed himself to live in the constant remembrance of God, or in 
other words, in proportion as he has more sedulously eultiv ated his 
moral and spiritual nature. Hence, according to St. Ignatius, man 
arrives more nearly to his personal perfection precisely i in proportion 
as he more sedulously cultivates piety and spirituality” (pp. 7, 8). 


There is here the same confusion of means and ends as 
in the last argument. According to St. Ignatius, we are 
created to save our souls by serving God. but we do serve 
God in cultivating our intellectual as well as our moral na- 


ture, and salvation implies beatific knowledge as well as 
beatific love. Again, 


“Let me suppose any one to admit that we should be indif- 
ferent between health and sickness, between wealth and poverty ; 
he certainly will not deny that we should be equally indifferent 
between great and small intellectual power. Or if any one were to 
attempt so strange a distinction, St. Ignatius’s words would pre- 
clude the comment ; for he says that in all other things we are to act 
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similarly, wishing and choosing those which more conduce to our 
true end. Intellectual power, I say, just as bodily health or tem- 
poral well-being, is to be desired just in so much as it may be 
the means of our spiritual perfection” (p. 8). 


There is not the least parallel between mere exter- 
nal goods, accidental states of the body, and an essential 
faculty of the soul. We may turn intellect to evil, but of its 
own nature it leads to our end, Truth. Besides, the passage is 
irrelevant; for St. Ignatius is not considering the nature of 
man’s perfection in itself, but the means of its acquirement. 


3. Next in order is the argument from St. Thomas and 
theologians : 


“He (te. St. Thomas) tells us that the perfection of Christian 
life consists essentially in love for God and man, instrumentally in 
pracusing the Evangelical Councils.” 


St. Thomas is speaking of the Christian life on earth, 
which is not man’s truest perfection. Where he considers 
the latter, he makes it consist essentially in knowledge, 
and not in love. The same is true of other theologians. Viva 
says, while we are zr via@ we ought to know in order to love, 
because love merits life eternal, and so is more perfect and 
desirable. But love in vid is desirable for the sake of the 


beatific vision, and the beatific vision is desirable for its 
own sake.* 


4. Next comes the argument from merit : 


‘Tt will be admitted (1) that those acts which God most ap- 
proves in us must be those which most lead to the end for which He 
created us ; and (2) that those to which He has promised a Hea- 
venly Reward must be those which He most approves. Now what 
are those acts to which He has promised a Heavenly Reward? Free 
supernatural acts of the will, and none others whatever” (p. 10). 


Again means and end are confused together. The ques- 
tion is, not “ What is the title to perfection?” but “ What 
is perfection?” Merit is not the same as perfection; for 
the blessed are perfect in heaven, but cannot merit. God 
of course only approves for reward free acts of the will; 
for such alone are in our power to give or withhold ; but He 
approves all that He sees in us of good. All His gifts are 
cood ; not the least of which is intellectual excellence. Even 
the unjust steward in the parable is commended because he 
acted prudently. Were we have an instance of an intel- 


* ¢* Tn via debere nos intelligere ut amemus quia amor est meritorius vite 
ceterne atgque ideo perfectior et appetibilior, Sed amor vice appetibilis est 
propter visionem beatam; visio autem beata est per se appetibilis.”” Viva, 
pars ii. dis. i. de Beatitudine. 
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lectual virtue, even in the midst of vice, held up as a subject 
of praise. 

5. As Dr. Ward says, the argument from the canonisation 
of saints is merely a development of the last. And the an- 
swer just given will fully meet it. The process of canonisa- 
tion proposes to ascertain whether a man has so conducted 
himself on earth as to afford the Church warrant for de- 
claring him a saint in heaven. The constituents of man’s 
ultimate perfection would be wholly beside the scope of such 
an investigation, though the Church would require that 
the person should have used all his faculties, whatever they 
might have been, to the greater glory of God. 

These seem to be all the arguments Dr. Ward has sup- 
plied in behalf of a thesis which is certainly very far from 
self-evident. Whether that thesis can stand any the better 
for such support I must leave others to decide. 

Before taking my leave of Dr. Ward, I would submit to 
his consideration a few quotations which show, I think, that 
if non-Catholics are alive to the claims of intellect, at least 
they are not indifferent to those of the will. I have chosen 
them from authors who are fair representatives of the class 
against which I conceive he mainly intends to direct his 
strictures. I will begin with Sir William Hamilton, who 
says, “ Should physiology ever succeed in reducing the facts 
of ‘intelligence to phenomena of matter, philosophy would be 
subverted in the subversion of its three ¢ great objects, 
Free-will, and Immortality. True wisdom would then con- 
sist, not in speculation, but in repressing thought during our 
brief transit from nothingness to nothingness. For why 2 
Philosophy would have become a meditation, not merely of 
death, but of annihilation; the precept, ‘Know thyself? 
would have been replaced by the terrific oracle to Gidipus— 





‘Mayst thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art ;’ 


and the final recompense of our scientific curiosity would be 

railing deeper than Cassandra’s for the ignorance that saved 
us from despair.” “The second quotation is from Kant; it 
finely illustrates the influences of material and mental studies 
by contrasting them in reference to the very noblest object of 
either, and the passage is worthy of your attention, not only 
for the soundness of its doctrine, but for the natural and 
unsought-for sublimity of its expression: ‘Two things there 
are which, the oftener and the more steadfastly we consider, 
fill the mind with an ever- -new, an ever-rising admiration and 
reverence,—the starry heaven above, the Moral Law within. 
.... The other elevates my worth as an intelligence even 
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without limit ; and this through my personality, in which the 
moral law reveals a faculty of ‘life independent of my animal 

nature, nay, of the whole material world ;—at least, if it be 
permitted to infer as much from the regulation of my being 
which a conformity with that law exacts; proposing as it 
does my moral worth for the absolute end of my activity, con- 
ceding no compromise of its imperative to a necessitation 
of nature, and spurning in its infinity the conditions and 
boundaries of my present transitory life. ’”* 

In the first of these quotations Sir William Hamilton 
distinctly says that the three great objects of philosophy 
are God, Free-will, and the Immortality of the soul. In the 
second he speaks of the moral sense as the noblest object 
of mental philosophy, and quotes with marked approval a 
sublime passage from Kant on the moral law. Observe, 
that philosopher speaks of “moral worth” as “the absolute 
end of my activity.” How, then, can Dr. Ward maintain 
that Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine i is, that the great ob- 
ject and end of philosophy is the pleasure arising from 
mental excitement? If it were so, how should materialism 
subvert philosophy? Why should i ignorance alone prevent 
us from wailing deeper than Cassandra’s, and be neces- 
sary to save us from despair? On the contrary, “let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” ought in that case to be 
in the mouths of intellectual as well as physical gluttons. 
These quotations quite meet all that Dr. Ward advances in 
his last appendix. 

Dr. Whewell as fairly represents the physical and ma- 
thematical school of philosophy as Sir William Hamilton the 
metaphysical. The following is his notion of intellectual 
excellence: “In the notion of wisdom we include not only, 
as in prudence, a right selection of means for an assumed 
end, but also a right selection of the ends. However prudent 
a& man may be in 1 seeking his interest, he is not wise if in 
doing this he neglect a truer end of human action. Wisdom 
is the habit by which we select right means for right ends. 
We approve and admire prudence “relatively to its end ; we 
approve and admire wisdom absolutely. We commend the 
prudent man as taking the best course for his purpose ; 
but we do not necessarily agree with him in his estimate of 
his object. We venerate the wise man as one knowing 
better than we do the true object of action, as well as the 
means of approaching it. Wisdom is a cardinal virtue, like 
benevolence, justice, truth, purity ; and with reference to 
the first as well as the other four, human dispositions are 


* Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, lect. ii. 37-39. 
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good as they partake of the cardinal virtue. Wisdom is the 
complete udea of intellectual excellence, as benevolence, jus- 
tice, truth, and purity, are of moral excellence.”’* 

I now turn to a very different kind of author. Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton has just published a novel, with the 
express object of illustrating the philosophy of Maine de 
Biran. THis point is to show that man’s highest perfection 
lies in the spiritual and religious element ; that, divested of 
this, man is on a level with the beasts that perish. He says, 
‘* “There are not only two principles opposed to each other 
in man, there are three. For there are in him three lives 
and three orders of faculties. Though all should be in accord 
and in harmony between the sensitive and the active faculties 
which constitute man, there would still be a nature superior, 
a third life which would not be satisfied ; which would make 
felt (ferart senti) the truth that there is another happiness, 
another wisdom, another perfection, at once above the great- 
est human happiness, above the highest wisdom, or intellec- 
tual and moral perfection, of which the human being is sus- 
ceptible.” ... . ‘Christianity alone embraces the whole man. 
It dissimulates none of the vices of his nature, and avails itself 
of his miseries and his weakness, in order to conduct him to 
his end, in showing him all the want that he has of a succour 
more exalted’ In the passages thus quoted I imply one of 
the objects for which this tale has been written; and I cite 
them with a wish to acknowledge one of those priceless obli- 
gations which writings the lightest and most fantastic often 
incur to reasoners the most serious and profound.’”+ 

My last quotation shall be one from the In Memoriam 
of Tennyson : 

*€ Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! ! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 


But on her forehead sits a fire: 
She sets her forward countenance 
And leans into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 


Half-grown as yet, a child and vain— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of Demon ? fiery hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 
‘ Elements of Morality, b. xi. p. 152. 
t Preface to A Strange Story, by the author of * Rienzi,”’ &e. 
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A higher hand must make her mild, 

If all be not in vain; and guide 

Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child : 
Lor she is earthly of the mind, 

But wisdom heavenly of the soul. 

O friend, who camest to thy goal 

So early leaving me behind, 


I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in charity.” In Memoriam, cxii. 


Evidence of a like import might, I doubt not, be multi- 
plied to almost any extent; but the above samples are amply 
sufficient. I cannot, however, help reminding Dr. Ward that 
it was probably from the non-Catholic Butler that he first 
learnt the supremacy of conscience; at any rate, in no writer 
is that doctrine more distinctly and forcibly taught. 

The sum of what I have said against the thesis of the 
Essays amounts to this: 1. I regard it as unsound because 
based on an unreal distinction between intellectus and “ intel- 
lect.” I believe intellectus and intellect are essentially one 
and the same thing. Dr. Ward, in fact, knows no excellence 
except that of the will. He cannot, in the face of St. 
Thomas and his school, quite say that this is the one doc- 
trine of the Church; so he catches at an apparent distinc- 
tion between the “intellectus” of theology and the “ intel- 
lect” of popuiar language, and thereby proposes to escape 
many a damning quotation. The distinction being invalid, 
such mode of evasion is precluded. 2. I look on the thesis 
as a fallacy, because it deals with the technical and relative 
perfection of this life, instead of the absolute and true per- 
fection of the next. A man may be called truly perfect in 
this life, with reference to others; with reference to himself, 
at other times; and as approaching his end; but perfect abso- 
lutely, in the sense of having fulfilled the end of his creation, 
no man can be called until he has entered the beatific vision. 
3. I regard the thesis as unsound, because it is opposed to 
reason ; to the very notion of man; to the language of theo- 
logians ; to the Catholic doctrine which represents our Blessed 
Lord as “the Pattern Man”—the ideal of our true perfection. 
Nor can I discover any force in what Dr. Ward advances in 
its favour. 

Further, although I believe no man strives more—is 
more “prompt,” as he would say,—to do an opponent justice 
than Dr. Ward, he seems to me very far from having reached 
“perfection” in that way. He never seems to remember that 
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the non-assertion of a truth is not the same thine as its de- 
nial ; and that marks of interior piety and ascetical directions 
are scarcely to be expected in a course of lectures on philo- 
sophy. Charity presumes good intentions; the onus pro- 
bandi lies with those who deny them. When we have no 
reason for suspecting an author’s moral character, when he 
declares the purport of his philosophy to be the maintenance 
of the great objects of religion, it is scarcely in accordance 
with charity to choose an interpretation, if another be open 
to us, which presupposes him a selfish intellectual glutton, 
who teaches his disciples to place their end in the creature 


rather than in the Creator. 
O.S8. F. 





GALILEO AND MENDELSSOHN. 


GALILEO and Mendelssohn have nothing in common except 
genius. but the letters of Mendelssohn, lately translated 
by Lady Wallis, make us acquainted with a man who iden- 
tified himself with his art so as to make a kind of conscience 
of it; and the life of Galileo just published by M. Philaréte 
Chasles exhibits to us a philosopher who so little identified 
himself with his philosophy as to be ready to abjure it on 
occasion, to play fast and loose’ with it, and to have no con- 
science about it at all. The two together suggest a question, 
how far earnestness and conscience in art and philosophy 
are necessary to make a great artist and a great philosopher. 

By earnestness I do not mean a severe and serious way 
of regarding the world, or a lachrymose view of men, such 
as characterised the crying philesopher of antiquity ; nor by 
the absence of earnestness do I mean a jocular or ironical 
manner of treating all events, such as the laughing philoso- 
pher exhibited. The earnest poet may be very merry or 
satirical, and the poet who is not in earnest may be very 
pathetic. Both may shed tears and smile through them, 
both may laugh with a sad heart. Singing for grief, as others 
sing for joy, does not make the difference between earnest- 
ness and the absence of it. It is not in the way in which 
objects affect them that the two kinds of artists differ, but 
in the way in which they respectively regard their art, and 
in the consciousness or the unconsciousness with which 
they put forth their powers. 

In the cradle of art and philosophy, this unconsciousness 
pervades all thought; men are poets without knowing the 
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difference between poetry and prose; they are eloquent 
without having learned a single rule of rhetoric; they 
reason well, though they never heard of a single law of 
logic ; and they discover and invent without needing the 
apparatus of Bacon’s Organum. Man puts forth what is in 
him, as a tree puts forth its leaves and fruit, not upon 
theory, not because he has found that there exists a cor- 
responding want in society, but simply because the fire 
burns within him, and because nature forces him to get 
rid of the embarrassment of an overflowing exchequer of 
thought. But when art has grown, its territory is parceled 
out, all its occupied spaces are drawn upon the map, and 
discoverers know exactly the limits within which they have 
to make their discoveries. Rule and line are to some extent 
substituted for instinct and happy guess. Theory takes the 
place of inspiration. The two kinds of artistic and philo- 
sophic genius which correspond to these two conditions of 
art and knowledge are found to exist all down the stream 
of time. Every remarkable man belongs to one or the other 
of the two classes. In one the genius is rather born than 
made, in the other made rather than born. In one it comes 
more by inspiration, in the other more by labour. Hence 
in one it is a gift, inthe other an acquisition. To one, 
genius seems more like a participation in the common 
wealth of the world, in the air or the water, or the sunshine, 
to which all are equally entitled, though all cannot equally 
use them; to the other, genius seems more like private pro- 
perty, the gain of one’s own toil. This seems to be the key 
to the differences of the conduct of men of either class with 
regard to their genius and their art. One class is charac- 
terised by prodigality, the other by economy. As no one is 
sparing of air or sunshine, so no man who belongs to the 
former class economises his genius. Rather he squanders 
it with the same unconsciousness of its limits as that of 
the glutton when he squanders his health, or the spendthrift 
his estate. Or, to use an illustration that implies no moral 
blame, the genius of the first kind goes forth like the sun, 
rejoicing in its strength, dropping carelessly its jewels, 
flinging about its wealth with reckless prodigality or gene~ 
rous profusion, without staying to inquire who picks them 
up. The genius of the second kind, on the contrary, 1s eco- 
nomised like an income, which, howeve er great, 1s soon spent, 
and is nursed as a man nurses his health when once he has 
become aware of its ticklish conditions. To such a genius 
the prodigality of nature is unfit. It must be managed as a 
Wise steward manages a property, its incomings and its out- 
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goings must be properly balanced, and the law of mine and 
thine must be rigidly enforced against encroachers. Hence 
the genius of the first kind is spontaneous, impulsive, ori- 
ginal, creative of new laws rather than obedient to old ones 
while the genius of the second kind is disciplined, subject to 
rule, imitative, and a follower of laws that others have dis- 
covered, rather than a discoverer of new ones. ‘The first 
makes things which seem to have grown, the second results 
in something which has the air of manufacture. The first is 
more impersonal than the second. The first seems more like 
a nation’s thought speaking through one person’s mouth, the 
second more like a person speaking his own thoughts to a 
nation. The first is generalised, the second is concentrated. 
The first has no conscience of personal dignity, the second is 
wrapped up in it. The first is an arrant thief, the second is 
scrupulously just in all its dealings. The first, as being 
impersonal, accommodates itself to the people, the second 
proudly holds itself aloof, and would sacrifice fortune, and 
perhaps even life, rather than bow to the mob. The first 
will strive to please the childishness of children and the 
folly of fools, the second will enly appeal to the judgment of 
cultivated men. The first is popular, the second refined. 
The first appropriates all men’s thoughts, and uses all the 
flotsam and jetsam which the waves of public life throw up, 
without inquiring to whom it belongs; the second stickles 
for originality, and is particular about picking the mark out 
of the secondhand clothes before it wears them. Again, as 
no man sets himself to decorate the elements,—the air, or the 
waters, or the light,—but only seeks to improve his own pro- 
perty, so the genius of the first kind never regards his art or 
his science as the ultimate object of his life; the genius of 
the second kind does so. A man of the first class is “actuated 
by common motives, and does not differ from other men in 
his estimate of the usual objects of human endeavour ; a 
man of the second class enshrines his genius in the highest 
place, makes his art the supreme end of life, does not use it 
as a mere instrument for attaining other ends, but makes it 
the ideal, the arbiter, and the rule of action. Hence the first 
does not mind exhibiting art or science in unworthy and 
ridiculous positions, while the second is careful of the dig- 
nity both of art and artist. The first strives to make a 
family, a house, or a name; the second strives to advance 
art or science. Hence the first has no artistic or scientific 
conscience, but sacrifices art to every whim ; he keeps art 
widely apart from morals, and sees no right or wrong in it, 
but only fitness or unfitness, beauty or deformity. But the 
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second makes art a conscience, confounds it with ethics, and 
looks upon things artistically or scientifically bad or untrue 
as morally degrading also. Hence the first is characterised 
by artistic humility, or at least by thoughtlessness and un- 
selfishness that easily does duty for humility ; while the 
second is characterised by artistic pride and intense self- 
consciousness. 

And the two kinds of genius are not only unlike in 
themselves, but in the influence which they have on the 
ruck of followers who have no genius, but only seek to pass 
for having it. The first called into being the rough Gerinan- 
student type of the storm-and-stress commotion that fol- 
lowed the publication of Schiller’s Robbers. The affectation 
of fastness and idleness is the evident way of showing that 
one’s acquirements are due to nature, and not to art. Hence 
the slouched-hat school of slovenly, unwashed, bearded, 
smoking, rollicking, genial, tipsy, quarrelsome, and passion- 
ate students, who think it more important to show that 
their works cost them little labour than to show any excel- 
Jence in their works. But the hangers-on of the second kind 
of genius are in every way more respectable; cleanly, shaved, 
eentleman-like, industrious, pedantic, squeamish, and touchy, 
they devote themselves to the perfecting of an infinitesimal 
portion of the mass of knowledge or art; they live like re- 
spectable members of society ; and if in an inner shrine they 
sacrifice to some deity of their own, some private Apollo 
that no one else ever heard of or cares for, their enthusiasm 
is a harmless flame, which amuses them and does not burn 
others, and is far from threatening to set the Thames on 
fire. They may be amateurs without amour, and connois- 
seurs without connaissance, but their worst fault is their 
tediousness and affectation ; and this is a good exchange for 
the bellowing brutality of the other school. Not that the 
two kinds of genius can be estimated by their followers. 
Both kinds are real, both produce sublime and profound 
effects. One produces a natural, the other an artificial 
sublimity. The followers of the two agree in counterfeiting 
the sublimity or the depth, in inventing something that 
sounds like it, or that conventionally passes for it. but 
they can neither counterfeit the nature of one, nor the art 
of the other. Nature, purity, perspicuity, and simplicity 
cannot be affected ; they do not walk in the clouds, or mask 
themselves in impenetrable diseuise ; where they are pre- 
sent they are evident to all, and where they are not evident 
they do not exist. The affectation of art is equally self- 
contradictory. The tendency of true art is to conceal itself; 
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the tendency of affected art is only to pretend to conceal 
itself with a sort of modesty, like that of Camilla, which, “ se 
cupit ante vidert,” or like the coy charity which has invented 
the publicity of subscription-lists in order to prevent the 
left hand from knowing what the right hand gives. 
Mendelssohn was an instance of a genius of the second 
kind, all the more striking from the freshness and youth- 
fulness of his character. He had all the precocity of the 
Hebrew race; he was the son of a literary father, and had 
enjoyed all the advantages of the education of a literary 
and observant domestic circle ; he was an accomplished gen- 
tleman ; and, even in his teens, he was a great composer, 
a musician almost of the highest order. Nature had been 
prodigal of her gifts to him, and he improved nature by 
economising her bounty. He did not let his talents run 
to seed, and scatter their fruit at haphazard, but he dili- 
gently surveyed his ground, and determined what parts to 
cultivate, and what to leave wild. He clearly intended to 
begin where beethoven left off, and expected that Cheru- 
bini, who sneezed at Beethoven’s later works, would sneeze 
at his too. He was imitative, and chose his models with 
precision and decision. Bach was his great storehouse of 
subjects and forms. Ifhe wanted a religious theme, he 
would go to Bach’s corale-book ; but he was not musical 
pre-Raphaelite enough to go back to the sources whence the 
corale-makers drew their inspiration. The old unmeasured 
church-melodies had not music for him. Some of them 
which had been used by Bach, such as the intonation of the 
Credo at Mass, he liked; these he seems to have valued 
highly as subjects for counterpoint, without having much 
appreciation of their melodic worth. After noting some 
antiphons, and some fragments of the chants of the Passion 
(which he writes with incorrect accentuation), he says, “I 
cannot help it, but I own it does irritate me to hear such 
holy and touching words sung to such dull, drawling musie. 
They say it is canto fermo, Gregorian, &c.; no matter. If at 
that period there was neither the feeling nor the capability 
to write in a different style, at all events we have now the 


power to do so. ... Why make the words sound a mere 
formula? ... There is no false expression in it, because 
there is none of any kind. . . . A hundred times during the 


ceremony I was driven wild by such things as these; and 
then came people in a state of ecstasy, saying how splendid 
it had all been.” 

Here was an exclusiveness only inferior to that of the 
exclusive admirers of the Gregorian chant. Mendelssohn 
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rejected its forms as the products of a barbarous age of the 
art; but he seems to have forgotten that art generally re- 
quires some slight reminiscence ‘of barbarism, some touch of 
nature, to prove our kindred with unsophisticated man. 
There are many lessons in melody and musical declamation 
to be learned from the old hymns and antiphons; and Men- 
delssohn might have been a better melodist if he had stu- 
died them with more patience. They are the real founda- 
tions of the corales he so much admired. But he did not 
dig lower than the stratum immediately above them, and 
thought he had gone low enough for the foundations of his 
art when he came to Martin Luther’s measured hymn-tunes. 
Besides his exact knowledge of the place he was to oc- 
cupy in the field of his art, Mendelssohn had most of the 
other characteristics of the self-conscious artist. He looked 
upon his art with such earnestness that he failed to distin- 
guish between moral baseness and defective artistic expres- 
sion; or, at best, considered the two to be intimately con- 
nected as cause and effect. The moral degeneracy of the 
Italians fully explained to him the faults in their music. 
“It would indeed be marvellous,” he said, “if any music 
could exist where there is no solid principle.’ He had a 
musical conscience; and he confessed, “I take music in a 
very serious light, and I consider it quite inadmissible to 
compose any thing that Ido not thoroughly feel. It is just 
as if I were to utter a falsehood. For notes have as distinct 
a meaning as words, perhaps even a more definite sense.’ 
His ear heard the meaning of musical phrases as clearly as 
Ruskin’s eye reads the character of pillars and porticoes. 
As Mr. Ruskin finds classical architecture to be “licentious, 
meretricious, mocking, scofling, profane, pagan, and diaboli- 
cal,” so Mendelssohn found Auber’s music to contain no- 
thing but “ braggadocio, degrading sensuality, pedantry, 
epicurism, and parodies of foreign nationality.” Those who 
were not in earnest about politics and religion, he thought, 
could not be in earnest about art; and art was a nullity to 
any one who was not in earnest about it. I cannot fancy 
Mendelssohn writing slight waltzes for a tea-garden, like 
Beethoven, or perpetrating such a monstrous imbecility as 
the Wellington Symphony. Nor can I fancy him, like Han- 
del, laying his contemporaries under contribution, and coolly 
transcribing other men’s compositions into his scores. He 
had not the consciousness that justified the thefts of Handel 
and Shakespeare, who appropriated other men’s fancies, * ‘as 
the osprey takes the fish, by sovereignty of nature.” I can- 
not fancy Mendelssohn announcing, as Beethoven did, after 
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listening to Cherubini’s Requiem, “I intend to write a 
requiem, and I shall take that for my model.” 

Mendelssohn’s genius also manifests itself clearly in his 
sympathies and antipathies. He liked the followers and 
affecters of artificial genius, but the affected naturalists he 
could not endure. One of his chief friends at Rome was a 
pedantic collector of scores, a man who had not much ear 
for music, or much intelligence for the art, but who knew 
a great deal of its bibliography. Mendelssohn found him 
a “ quiet, zealous collector,’ sometimes fatiguing, sometimes 
irritable ; but a man who adopted and persevered in one 
pursuit, prosecuting it to the best of his ability, and endea- 
vouring to perfect it for the benefit of mankind. Such 
people Mendelssohn loved and esteemed. But he hated the 
young artists of the Café Greco, smoking in their den, with 
slouched hats over their eyes, and huge mastiffs swarming 
with vermin beside them, without coats or neck-ties, saying 
rude things to each other, hiding their eyes behind spec- 
tacles, sipping coffee, and speaking with the most irreverent 
familiarity of Titian and Pordenone. These “ infernal critics” 
are Mendelssohn’s blackest beasts, whom he vows and swears 
to annihilate, so far as harsh and cutting words will do it. 
Not that I suppose even a natural genius would find much 
satisfaction in the company of these caricatures of natural- 
ists. Still the men which such a genius attracts, and among 
whom it finds most sympathy and appreciation, belong more 
or less to this school; while the men which a genius like 
Mendelssohn’s attracts are of the measured and artificial 
kind. 

As in music I contrast Mendelssohn with the great un- 
conscious creators— Handel, Mozart, Beethoven,—so in 
poetry I should contrast Milton with Shakespeare, Words- 
worth with Byron, Virgil with Homer, as the respective 
models of natural and artificial, unconscious and conscious 
art. In natural philosophy I find the same contrast be- 
tween Galileo and Copernicus. The two men were equally 
convinced of the truth of the Heliocentric system. Yet of 
this truth one was utterly careless, equally ready to affirm 
or deny it, as if it signified no more than wearing a beard, 
or dressing in a particular colour; as if it was of no more 
importance than a particular sequence of chords might be 
to a composer, or a particular effect of light and shade to a 
painter. Copernicus, on the other hand, looked upon his 
discovery in a more serious light. He concealed it for years, 
for fear of the contradictions it would have to encounter ; 
and when at last he published it, it was with a preface, 
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which declared that no authority upon earth should make 
him renounce it. If perchance, he said, some babbler, set- 
ting himself up as a judge of mathematics, about which he 
knows nothing, but grounding himself upon some distorted 
text of Scripture, dares to condemn my work, I have not 
a word to say to him, so long as I am allowed to despise 
his censure as rash. Mathematics must be left to mathe- 
maticians. Jor Copernicus there were inferior orders of 
truth which might be concealed, but there were no or- 
ders of truth which might be denied in the interests of a 
higher truth. Some were necessary, others unnecessary to 
be known; but, once known, all were equal as truths. 
Science became as much matter of conscience as religion. 
The least truth could not be sacrificed to the greatest. Both 
had their rights, and it was better to die than to betray 
them. But for Galileo the case was very different. Life 
and the solid aims of life were one thing, the mere orna- 
ments of life were another. Scientific truth was but a 
matter of taste, not for a moment to be brought into com- 
petition with the real or supposed interests of religion, poli- 
tics, or domestic economy. It has been said that there were 
two Galileos; one the unconscious genius hurried on by the 
uncontrollable impulses of his inspiration, and the other the 
subtle, pliant courtier, the sensual lover of ease, and sociable 
conventionalist. It might as wisely be said that there were 
two Shakespeares—one the poet, the other the man of the 
world. I don’t mean to say that Galileo’s was a perfect 
character ; but I maintain that it was consistent, that its 
unity is perfectly intelligible, and that he was by no means 
so base a coward as M. Chasles has chosen to paint him. 
Galileo had not that consciousness of the personality of 
genius which alone gives a man an idea of his dignity as 
an artist or discoverer. His discoveries were his amuse- 
ment, not his end. Newton thought the value of his scien- 
tific investigations was far below that of his inquiries into 
prophecy. Galileo did not for a moment allow his theories 
to come into competition with his religion. M. Chasles 
wonders why Galileo did not fly to Venice, and call upon 
all Europe to support him in his conflict with the theolo- 
gians. He forgets that this would have made Galileo incon- 
sistent,—would have shown that science was the ultimate 
aim and object of his life, instead of a mere accidental ad- 


junct and ornament, which grew out of him like the hair 


from his head; so that he could with equal grace submit 
the one to the barber’s razor, and the other to the shears of 
the Barberini. 
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Galileo, instead of being an unprincipled coward, as M. 
Chasles tries to make him out to be, in order by the con- 
trast to show how much more unprincipled his ecclesiasti- 
cal enemies were, seems to me to have acted on principle 
throughout. Thus his ex ample becomes a significant lesson 
to faithful Christians who are also philosophers, when their 
philosophy crosses the supposed interests of the Church, and 
incurs the censure of theologians. Certain of their faith, in 
a different order of certainty and intimate conviction from 
that in which they are certain of their scientific theories, 
they cannot for a moment think of resigning their faith to 
their science, but determine to sacrifice ‘the latter when the 
two come into competition. And so they continue till in 
the order of sense they find the power of the will to be null 
in presence of that of the intellect, and that the e pur sz 
muove must always lie hidden behind the most determined 
resolution to say that the earth does not move. ‘“! am de- 
termined,” Galileo may have said, “to keep my faith intact. 
If the faith teaches that the earth stands still, and the sun 
moves, then there is some sense in which they do so. Au- 
thority does not give understanding; our understanding 
must find the way of reconciling what authority tells with 
the postulates of reason. I can believe that the earth is 
founded and stands for ever on its bases without denying it 
all motion ; I can say that the sun is the centre of our sys- 
tem without making it entirely fixed. Thus, taken abso- 
lutely, I can say that the Copernican system is false ; but 
this does not prevent me from saying that the Ptolemaic 
system is much more false. There is some defect in the 
Copernican system which prevents its being absolutely true. 
There is a radical subversion of truth in that of Ptolemy 
which makes it absurd.” In some such way Galileo could 
remain for sixteen years contented under the definition of 
the Congregation of ‘the Index in 1616, and could bring him- 
self to recant his opinions in 1682. 

The whole transaction is most painful; and M. Chasles 
has made it more so by his treating it as a mere personal 
question of envy, hatred, and malice on one side, and plant 
cowardice on the other. It was, on the contrary, a ques- 
tion, on one side, of the apparent interests of Christendom, 
and, on the other, of submission to authority in matters over 
which that authority had no jurisdiction, in order not to 
break with it in those matters over which it wa» the right- 
ful judge. The question was one of terrible difficulties on 
both sides; and before those difficulties can be made to 
render up all the doctrine which they involve, they must be 
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studied in a spirit very different from that of M. Philaréte 
Chasles. 

Almost every event of this magnitude has its comic side, 
and its buffoons. The chief buffoons of Galileo’s controversy 
were a Dominican friar, who preached upon the sun’s standing 
still at Joshua’s bidding, and began his sermon, “ Viri Gali- 
lei, quid statis aspicientes in coelum?” and a certain Father 
Inchofer, whose holy indignation led him to take a curious 
view of Galileo’s “errors” in relation to Christian dogma. 
In his tractatus syllepticus he maintains that “the move- 
ment of the earth is of all heresies the most abominable, the 
most pernicious, the most scandalous; that a man had 
better bring forward in the lecture room, in societies, in 
public discussions, and in printed books, all the arguments 
against the principal articles of faith, against the immortal- 
ity of the soul, against the creation and incarnation, than 
against the dogma of the stability of the earth; that this 
article of faith is so preéminently sacred that no disputes 
can be allowed concerning it, were they even only for the 
purpose of proving its falsity.” 

In all periods when opinions in themselves harmless and 
true are mixed up with ecclesiastical interests in such a 
manner as to become the watchwords of parties, and badges 
of agreement or disagreement with authorities, there are 
always weak-minded people who elevate these opinions to a 
sphere where they have no place, who make them dogmas 
of faith or heretical paradoxes, and who, to save themselves 
the trouble of judgment and discrimination, would rather 
see a man fall into known heresy or into open sin than see 
him embrace an opinion of which they know not whether it 
is true or false, but only know that it is rejected by the 
ecclesiastical party to which they belong. Christians like 
Galileo would be far less tempted to misbelief if they were 
not tempted by such unwise defenders of the faith. but not 
even these could make him go astray. They might compel 
him to renounce an opinion which he still held to be true, 
but they could never make him belie his profession. “ No 
man in the world can call in question my exemplary piety, 
and my blind obedience to the commands of holy Church.” 

If Galileo had been a genius of the second kind, with a 
dominant idea of the dignity of genius, and a conscience in 
matters of science, he might have avoided all collision with 
authority by his silence ; but he could scarcely have escaped 
with the same supple agility which the historical Galileo 
exhibited. I wonder what Mendelsshon would have done, 
if he had been ordered to record his conviction of the supe- 
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riority of the Gregorian chant to all later developments of 
music. At any rate, the absence of earnest devotion to art 
or science has one convenience. It obviates all chance of 


one’s ever being called on to suffer martyrdom in its cause. 
G.P. 








EDMUND CAMPION.—No. VIII. 


Arter ILilary Term 1580 was over, Campion and Parsons 
found London emptied of friends and swarming with spies. 
Further stay there had become both useless and perilous, 
and they determined, with the other priests, to go forth on 
their appointed missions into the shires. Each Jesuit Father 
was furnished with two horses and a servant, two suits of 
apparel for travelling, sixty pounds in money, books, vest- 
ments, and all needful furniture for the church or for the 
road, by George Gilbert, who also promised to supply what- 
ever more might be needful for him. Guilbert* was the founder 
and the soul of the young men’s club, the origin of which I 
described in my last chapter. Not only did their peculiar 
position force these young laymen into such an association, 
but the various difficulties of the missionary priests made the 
cooperation of some such body absolutely necessary. The 
penal laws were already very severe, and held out strong 
inducements to the layman to betray the missionaries. Pru- 
dence, therefore, forbade them to compromise themselves, or 
the person whom they visited, before they knew that their 
visits at his house would be safe to themselves and accept- 
able to him. It was for this reason that the Jesuits were 
ordered to be very careful whom they conversed with; to 
prefer the gentleman, because of his greater influence when 
converted, his greater power to protect them, as well as the 
greater unlikelihood of his betraying their secret. But the 
Jesuits were on no account to have any personal dealings 
with the Protestant till his Catholic friends had sounded 
his disposition, secured his impartiality, and ascertained that 
the priests might speak with him without fear of being be- 
trayed.t And all this required an extensive organisation 
among the Catholic gentry. 

Further, as the safety of the priests required that they 
should know to whom they were going to trust themselves, 


* Matthew Tanner, Apost. 8.J., p. 180. 

+ Instructions given to the first Jesuits sent on the English mission, art. 
xi.; Archives du Royaume, Brussels; Inventaire des Archives du Province 
des Jésuites, no. 1085. 
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and should be protected and conducted on their way from 
house to house, so did the safety of their host require that 
he should know whom he was receiving. Missionaries could 
not carry about with them the certificates of their priesthood, 
still less the proofs of their honesty. Unknown strangers 
might be spies or false brothers, or fallen priests, as easily as 
honest men. It was necessary, then, that missionaries should 
be conducted by some well-known and trustworthy person, 
who could answer for their identity and their honesty at 
the houses where they were introduced. Hence this con- 
ductor had to be a gentleman well known and respected 
throughout the country. 

The members of the association bound themselves to per- 
form the two functions of preparing Protestants and con- 
ducting the priests, and besides to procure alms for the 
common fund, out of which the priests were supplied. 
Their promise entailed upon them great sacrifices; they 
determined ‘‘to imitate the lives of apostles, and devote 
themselves wholly to the salvation of souls and conversion 
of heretics.” They promised “to content themselves with 
food and clothing and the bare necessaries of their state, 
and to bestow all the rest for the good of the Catholic 
cause.” And their association was solemnly . blessed by 
Gregory XIII, April 14, 1580.* These men soon became 
known as ‘¢ subeeminaries : ” conductors, companions, and 
comforters of priests ;” “ lay brothers ;” out of wkom the 
Jesuits were accused of getting “either all or most part of 
their riches,’ before turning ‘them into their officers and 
solicitors ; ‘‘ inferior agents, ’ “Jay assistants,” to “ straggle 
abroad and bring in game,’ whose; business it was, ‘not to 
argue, but to pry in corners, to get men to entertain con- 
ference of the priest, or inveigle } youths to fly over sea to the 
seminaries.” 

The association, as we may imagine, consisted “ of young 
gentlemen of great zeal and forw ardness in religion ;”” men 
of birth and property, without wives or office, and thus free 
to devote themselves to the cause. They entered on their 
dangerous and difficult path with “extraordinary joy and 
alacrity, every man offering himself, his person, his ability, 
his friends, and whatever God had lent him besides.” Gil- 
bert was the first ; others were, Henry Vaux, Campion’s old 
pupil; and Vaux’s brother-in-law, Brooks; Charles Arun- 


* Faculties granted to Parsons and Campion, State-Paper Office, Dom. 
Eliz., vol. exxxvii., nos, 26-28, 


+ Watson, Quodlibets, pp. 89 and 113; John Gee, Foot out of the Snare, 
p. 66. 
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del; Charles Basset, great-grandson of Sir Thomas More; 

Edward and Francis Throgmorton ; William Brooksby ; 

Richard and William Griffen ; Arthur Creswell; Edw ard 
Fitton; Stephen Brinkly ; Gervase and Henry Picrrepoint ; 

Nicholas Roscarock; Anthony Babington; Chideock Titch- 
bourne ; Charles Tilney ; Edw ard Giese: ; Thomas Salis- 
bury; Jerome Bellamy; William Tresham; Thomas Fitz- 
herbert; John Stonor; James Hall; Richard Stanihurst, 
another of Campion’s pupils; Godfrey Fuljambe, who after- 
wards did very little credit to the society, and many others 
whom Parsons will not name for fear of compromising them. 
Among them must have been, at one time, Lord Oxford, 
Lord “Henry Howard, Mr. Southwell, Lord Paget, and 
Thomas Pounde. It will be seen by the above list that the 
young men not only belonged to the chief Catholic families 
of the land, but that the society also furnished the principals 
of many of the real or pretended plots of the last twenty 
years of Elizabeth and the first few years of James I. So 
difficult must it ever be to keep a secret organisation long 
faithful to a purely religious and ecclesiastical purpose. 

Equipped by this society, Parsons and Campion rode 
forth ; the first accompanied by George Gilbert, the second 
by Gervase Pierrepoint. They agreed to meet to take leave 
of each other at Hogsdon, at the house of a gentleman,—I 
think, Sir William Catesby,—whose wife, a “Throgmorton, 
was a Catholic. He himself was not yet converted ; and for 
this reason the true names of his guests were not told to him. 

Just before the Jesuits left Hogsdon, there came to them 
in hot haste Thomas Pounde, who was a prisoner in the 
Marshalsea, but who had found means to blind the gaoler to 
his temporary absence. He told them that a meeting of the 
associates, prisoners and others, had been held at the prison, 
to discuss the means of counteracting the rumours which the 
council was encouraging. 

It was believed that the Jesuits had come into England 
for political purposes. The story, said Pounde, would { gTOW 
during their absence from London, and would gain fresh 
streneth with ev ery fresh report of the conversions which 
they were about to make in the shires; the council would 
be exasperated, and if either of the fathers ever fell into its 
hands, he would be guilefully put out of the way or openly 
slaughtere d, and then books would be publishe d to deface 
him, according to the usual fashion of the day; hereby 
well-meaning people would be deceived, and the Catholic 
cause not a little slandered. But much of this, he went on 
to declare, would be remedied if each of the fathers would 
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write a brief declaration of the true causes of his coming, and 
would leave it, properly signed and sealed, with some sure 
friends until the day he might be taken or put to death. 
And then, ifthe enemy should falsely defame him, his friends 
might publish the declaration to justify his memory before 
God and man. Hence Pounde begged both of them to write 
their declarations, as if they were writing their last will. 

The proposition seemed to proceed from zeal and mature 
discretion, and it was accepted by both the fathers. Parsons’s 
paper is still preserved among the Mss. at Stonyhurst. And 
Campion, says Parsons, being a man of singular good-nature, 
and easy to be persuaded to whatever religion or piety in- 
clined towards, rose from the company, took a pen, and 
seated himself at the end of the table, where in less than half 
an hour he wrote the declaration which was soon to be so 
famous. It was written without preparation, and in the 
hurry of starting; yet it was so “pithy in substance and 
style” that it was a triumph to one party and poison to the 
other. It was addressed to the Lords of the Council, before 
whom he expected to be examined when he should be appre- 
hended. It runs thus: 


“Riaut HonourRABLe,—Whereas I have, out of Germany and 
Boeme-land, being sent by my superiors, adventured myself into this 
noble realm, my dear country, for the glory of God and benefit of 
souls, [ thought it like enough that, in this busy, watchful, and sus- 
picious world, I should, either sooner or later, be interrupted and 
stopped of my course. Wherefore, providing for all events, and 
uncertain what may become of me when God shall haply deliver my 
body into durance, I supposed it needful to put this writing in a 
readiness, desiring your good lordships to give it the reading, and 
to know my cause. This doing, I trust I shall ease you of some 
labour, for that which otherwise you must have sought by practice 
of wit, [ do now lay into your hands by plain confession. And to 
the intent this whole matter may be conceived in order, and so the 
better both understood and remembered, I make thereof these nine 
points or articles, directly, truly, and resolutely opening my full 
enterprise and purpose. 

1. I confess that I am, albeit unworthy, a priest of the Catholic 
Church, and, through the great mercies of God, vowed now these 
eight years into the religion of the Society of Jesus ; and thereby 
have taken upon me a special kind of warfare under the banner of 
obedience, and eke resigned all my interest and possibility of wealth, 
honour, pleasures, and other worldly felicities. 

2. At the voice of our General Provost, which 1s to me a war- 
rant from Heaven and an oracle of Christ, I took my voyage from 
Prague to Rome, where our said General Father is alway resident, 
and from Rome te England, as I might and would have done joy- 
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ously into any part of Christendom or Heathenesse, had I been 
thereto assigned. 

3. My charge is, of free cost to preach the Gospel, to minister 
the sacraments, to instruct the simple, to reform sinners, to confute 
errors, and, in brief, to ery alarm spiritual against foul vice and 
proud ignorance, wherewith many my dear countrymen are abused. 

4. I never had mind, and am straitly forbid by our fathers 
that sent me, to deal in any respects with matters of state or policy 
of this realm, as those things which appertain not to my vocation, 
and from which I do gladly estrange and sequester my thoughts. 

5, I ask, to the glory of God, with all humility, and under 
your correction, three sorts of indifferent and quiet audience. The 
first before your honours ; wherein I shall discourse of religion so 
far as it toucheth the commonwealth and your nobilities. The 
second, whereof I make most account, before the doctors and 
masters and chosen men of both universities ; wherein f undertake 
to avow the faith of our Catholic Church by proofs invincible, 
scriptures, councils, fathers, histories, natural and moral reason. 
The third, before the lawyers spiritual and temporal ; wherein I will 
justify the said faith by the common wisdom of the laws standing 
yet in force and practice. 

6. L would be loth to speak any thing that might sound of an 
insolent brag or challenge,* especially being now as a dead man to 
this world, and willing to cast my head under every man’s foot, and 
to kiss the ground he treads upon. Yet have I such a courage in 
advancing the majesty of Jesus my King, and such affiance in His 
gracious favour, and such assurance in my quarrel, and my evidence 
so impregnable, because | know perfectly that none of the Protest- 
ants, nor all the Protestants living, nor any sect of our adversaries 
(howsoever they face men down in pulpits, and overrule us in their 
kingdom of ¢rammarians and unlearned ears), gan maintain their 
cause in disputation. Iam te sue most humbly and instantly for 
the combat with all and every of them, or with the principal that 
may be found of them; protesting that in this trigl)the better fur- 
nished they come, the better welcome they shall4e to me. 

7. And because it hath pleased God to enrich the queen my 
sovereign lady with noble gifts of nature, learning, and princely 
education, I do verily trust, that if her highness would vouchsafe 
her royal person and good attention to such a conference as in the 
second part of my fifth article | have mentioned and requested, or 
to a few sermons which in her or your hearing [ am to utter, such 
a manifest and fair light, by good method and plain dealing, may 


* Of course this document, when published, became known by this title; 
the first reply to it was entitled: 

“The great Bragge and Challenge of M. Champion a Jesuite, commonlye 
called Edmunde Campion, latelye arrived in Englande, contayninge nyne 
articles, here seuerallye laide downe, directed by him to the Lordes of the 
Counsail, confuted and aunswered by Meredith Hanmer, M. of Art and Student 
in Divinitie. Imprinted at London, in Fletstreate, nere unto Sayncte Dun- 
ston’s Church, by Thomas Marsh. 1581.” 
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be cast upon those controversies, that possibly her zeal of truth and 
love of her people shall incline her noble grace to disfavour some 
proceedings hurtful to the realm, and procure towards us oppressed 
more equity . 

8. Moreover, I doubt not but you, her honourable council, 
being of such wisdom and drift in cases most important, when you 
shall have heard these questions of religion opened faithfully which 
many times by our adversaries are huddled up and confounded, will 
see upon what substantial grounds our Catholic faith is builded, and 
how feeble that side is which by sway of the time prevaileth against 
us; and so at last, for your own souls, and for many thous: ind souls 
that depend upon your government, will discountenance error when 
it is bewrayed, and hearken to those which would spend the best 
blood in their bodies for your salvation. Many innocent hands are 
lifted up unto heaven for you daily and hourly, by those English 
students whose posterity shall not die, while beyond = seas, 
gathering virtue and sufticient knowledge for the purpose, are deter- 
mined never to give you over, but eicher to win you to iewian or 
to die upon your pikes. And touching our Society, be it known 
unto you, that we have made a leavue—all the Jesuits in the world, 
whose succession and multitude must overreach all the practices of 
ingland—cheerfully to carry the cross that you shall lay upon us, 
and never to despair your recovery while we have a man left to 
enjoy your ‘l'yburn, or to be racked with your torments, or to be 
consumed with your prisons. The expense is reckoned, the enter- 
prise is begun; it is of God, it cannot be withstood. So the faith 
was planted, so it must be restored. 

9. If these my offers be refused, and my endeavours can take 
no place, and I, having run thousands of miles to do you good, shall 
be rewarded with rigour,—l have no more to say, but to recom- 
mend your case and mine to Almighty God, the Searcher of hearts, 
who send us of His grace, and set us at accord before the day of 
payment, to the intent we may at last be friends in heaven, where 
all injuries shall be forgotten.” 


Campion wrote his triple challenge with more confidence 
in his cause, and more trust in the eood- will of his opponents, 
than knowledge of their views To reconcile the Catholicism 
which he came to preach with the designs of the politicians 
of the council was a task beyond all the powers of reason. 

Elizabeth, had she been disposed to tolerate Catholics at all, 
would only have tolerated them on condition of their abjuring 
obedience to the Pope in matters which pertained to the state 
or affected the queen. ButCampion could not even deny the 
validity of the Bull by which the queen was deprived of her 
crown, and could only show that he and the Catholics were for 
the present dispensed from attempting to enforce it, and from 
the penalties of its non-observance. The question of political 
reconciliation never advanced beyond this knot; and till this 
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was untied, the very terms of his challenge seemed to absolve 
his opponents from listening to his i arguments upon the two re= 
maining topics. Ilis challenges to the politicians i and to the 
lawyers were calculated to thwart him in his attempts to get 
a fair hearing from the divines, and were at first sight incon- 
sistent with his profession of not meddling in matters of state. 
When he came to pen his seventh article, he had already re- 
cognised that the second part of his fifth article contained the 
pith of his challenge, and that the rest was superfluous. But 
there was no time to remodel it. Ile wrote it in haste, and 
gave a copy to Pounde, keeping the original himself. He 
desired that it might not be published till there was neces- 
sity for so doing ; * but he forgot to seal it, as had been pro- 
posed, and as the more w: ary Parsons took care todo. Pounde, 
therefore, went back to prison and read it, and was thrown 
by it into such a dithyrambiec state of mind that, though he 
had no intention of imparting it to his friends, still less of 
giving them, or allowing them to tuke, copies of it, he was 
resolved not to hide its ight altogether under a bushel. 

The Marshalsea in Southwark, which was one of the chief 
prisons for recusant Catholics, was at that time infested by 
two Puritan ministers,—Mr. Tripp and Mr. Crowley,—who, 
under the protection of the authorities, visited the poorer 
prisoners in their cells, and urged them to “ abide some con- 
ference’ with them, “ offering, “like rain men, in angles, to 
the uncharitable vexation of the poor prisoners,’ ’ that dispu- 
tation which they obstinately refused to abide in — 
Pounde then, bursting with the seeret of Campion’s challeng 
which he carried in his bosom, was inspired by it himself fi 
make a public challenge to Tripp and Crowley, and to back 
it up (Sept. 8) with petitions to the Council and to the Bishop 
of London, in which he discovered the universal wish of the 
Catholics for public conferences, and challenged a discussion, 
four to four, or six to six, on each side, adding, that he knew 
two or three who would challenge all the Protestant divines 
together, and give them Beza and all his brethren in. “ Let 
this petition,” he concluded, “made in the name of all the 
Catholic fathers of our nation, remain for a perpetual record 
and testimony, even to our enemies, of our indifferency and 
their insufliciency. Muse not, my lords, at this challenge, 
with a counterbuff, as the soldier saith, for it is made im the 
further behalf (as it may be presumed) of a perpetual cor- 
poration and succession of most learned fathers, as any with- 
out comparison in the world ;* with the aid of another good 
race besides, which cannot die yt who have all vowed, as cha- 


* The Jesuits. + The seminary priests. 
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rity hath inflamed them, either to win this realm again to 
the Catholic faith, and that without any bloodshed \ except 
their own, at God’s permission, or else to die all upon the 
pikes of your sharpest laws, and win heaven, as they hope, for 
themselves.” Much of this, it will be seen, 1s copied closely 
from the eighth article of Campion’s declaration. 

Parsons had once before found that Campion could not be 
safely intrusted to the custody of the young associates of the 
Society,—a set of youths, as Bartoli writes, “santa invero e 
degna d’ ogni spirituale consolatione, ma perl eta e per lo con- 
ceputo fervore , pitt generosa che cauta,”*—for they were in 
a state of excitement similar to that which animated the first 
Crusaders. As gallant and enthusiastic as the conquerors 
of Jerusalem, they were quite as unable to understand or to 
obey the rules of political wisdom and prudence. Hvery 
earthly consideration seemed to them a presumptuous inter- 
ference of earth with Heaven. Thus the same zeal which 
gave them their energies hurried them forward into the 
paths where those energies would be more mischievous than 
useful. Instead of letting Heaven dictate their end, and 
leaving carthly prudence to preside over their choice of the 
earthly means to their heavenly end, they obliterated all dis- 
tinctions, and considered ends and meaus to lie alike within 
the supernatural sphere ; and they were convinced that for 
every fresh danger that threatened them God had a new 
miracle in store to deliver them. 

Pounde’s reckless enthusiasm in challenging the minis- 
ters, and petitioning the Bishop and Council, had the eflect 
of convincing the queen’s ministers that a conspiracy was on 
foot. Pounde soon ielt the consequences. The bishop of Lon- 
don removed him (Sept. 18) from his companions in the Mar- 
shalsea, and sent him, heavily ironed, to solitary confinement 
in the then half-ruined episcopal castle at Bishop's Stortford. 
Pounde therefore, on the eve of his departure, either delivered 
Campion’s s paper to the keeping of some one even less reten- 
tive olf a secret than himself, or else communicated it through 
an unwillingness to be checkmated by the Bishop of London, 
whose conduet he regarded as a mere dodge to stop all men- 
tion of a public discussion, or from a conviction that Cam- 
pion’s challenge was much more calculated to embarrass the 
council than his own had proved tobe. Actuated by one of 
these motives, Pounde communicated the paper to his neigh- 
bour Titchbourne,+ Titchbourne to William Horde, and 
Horde to several others, and especially to Elizabeth Sanders, 





* Tnghilterra, p. 107. 
t They were both Hampshire men. 
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a nun, sister to Dr. Sanders, who was at this time with the 
Italian expedition in Ireland. Upon all these people John 
Watson, the Bishop of Winchester, laid hands on the 18th 
of November or thereabouts, committed their bodies to the 
house of correction at Winchester, confiscated their ‘ lewd 
and forbidden books,” and sent up to the Lords of the Coun- 
cil a copy, of the “seditious supplication, protestation, or 
challenge,” which, he added, seemed ‘‘ very plausible” to the 
people in his part of England.* About the same time, ano- 
ther copy was discovered and sent up to the council by the 
Sheriff of Wilts. And from this time it became well known 
all over England, and many persons got into trouble for 
circulating copies of it.t 

Pounde was right in the importance he attached to public 
disputation. It soon became one of the chief weapons of the 
Jesuits, whose unexampled dexterity in wielding it is thus 
described by a Protestant traveller, Sir Edwin Sandys :# ~e § 


‘ As for the controversies themselves, the main matter “a all 
other, therein their industry is at this day incomparable ; having so 
altered the tenures of them, refined the states, subtilised the distine- 
tions, sharpened their own proofs, devised answers, .... . that in 
iffiance of this furniture, and of their promptness of speech and wit, 
which by continual exercise they aspire to perfect, they dare enter 
into combat even with the best of their oppugners ; and will not doubt 
but cither to entangle him so in the snares of their own quirks, or 
at leastwise so to avoid and put off his blows with the manifold 
wards of their multiplied pennants es: that an ordinary auditor shall 
never conceive them to be van anquished, and a favourable shall report 
them vanquishers. 

Whereupon they now, to be quit with their adversaries, and 
by the very same act to draw away the multitude, ery mainly in all 
places for trial by disputations. This Campion the Jesuit did many 
years since with us. This, as I passed through Zurich, did the Car- 
dinal Andrea of Constance and his Jesuits with their ministers. .... 
Not lone before, the same was done at Geneva; and very lately the 

Capuchins renewed the challenge. In which parts I observed this 
discreet valour on both sides, that as the Romanists offer to dispute 
in the adversaries’ own cities, which they know their magistrates will 
never accord, so the ministers, in supply thereof, offer to go to them 


* State-Paper Office, Dom. Eliz. vol. exliv. no. 31. There is a biographi- 

eal notice of Pounde in the Rambler of July and August 1857, vol. xx. pp. 24 

“a 94. The challenge and petitions of Pounde are in the State-Paper Office, 
Dom, Eliz. vol. exlii. no. 20. 

t £.g. a number of young Irishmen, or rather English of the Pale, Fitz- 
simons, Richard Talbot, Walter Sutton, James Luttrell, and John Finglas, 
were examined on this point in January 1581. ‘Their letters, which inake 
mention of Mr. LP. (Patrick, 2. e. Campion), may be seen among the Domestic 
Papers of Feb. 17, 1581, in the State-Paper Office. 

ft Europe Speculum, p. 94: “ Of their offers of disputation.” 
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to their cities, and that now is as much disliked on the other part ; 
each side being content that the fire should be kindled rather in his 
enemies’ house than in his own.” 


The council soon knew of Campion’s departure from Lon- 
don, and sent pursuivants into most of the shires of England 
with authority to apprehend him and Parsons wherever they 
could find them. But the Jesuits were diligently warned by 
the Catholics, and easily avoided their pursuers. 


“They lost their labour” (says Parsons), “and we had three or 
four months free to follow our business, in which period, by the help 
and direction of the young gentlemen that went with us, we passed 
through the most part of the shires of England, preaching and ad- 
ministering the sacraments in almost every gentleman’s and noble- 
man’s house that we passed by, whether he was Catholic or not, 
provided he had any Catholics in his house to hear us. 

We entered, for the most part, as acquaintance or kinsfolk of 
some person that lived within the house, and when that failed us, as 
passengers or friends of some gentleman that accompanied us ; and 
after ordinary salutations, we had our lodgings, by procurement of 
the Catholics, within the house, i in some part retired from the rest, 
where, putting ourselves in priests’ apparel and furniture,—which we 
always carried with us,—we had secret conference with the Catholics 
that were there, or such of them as might conveniently come, whom 
we ever caused to be ready for that night late to prepare themselves 
for the sacrament of confession; and the next morning, very early, we 
had Mass, aud the Blessed Sacrament ready for such as would com- 
municate, and after that an exhortation; and then we made our- 
selves ready to depart again. And this was the manner of proceed- 
ing when we stayed least; but when there was longer and more 
liberal stay, then these exercises were more frequent.” 


The government had hitherto contented itself with issu- 
ing proclamations, — —a second was published against harbour- 
ing Jesuits on the 3d of July,—and with searching for the 
missionaries. But when Pounde’s challenge put it upon the 
false scent of a plot to stir up rebellion by promulgating the 
Pope’s “ Bulls and messages,” and especially when this false 
opinion was corroborated by the dispersion of Campion’s 
challenge, very different measures seemed necessary. When 
we consider the state of England and Ireland at the time, 
these fears do not seem utterly unreasonable. The measures 
which they prompted were both energetic and comprehensive. 
They amounted to a plan for putting all the Catholic gentry 
of Engl and under surveillance, and for confining all the most 
energetic of them either to prison or to very narrow limits. 
First, certain castles in various parts of England were selected 
for the custody of the recusants, and a keeper and two super- 
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intendents appointed for each. Wisbeach Castle, which had 
been already selected in 1572, on account of its solitary site, 
and as a place where the chief recusants should be imprisoned 
and made ‘ to live at their own charges,” * was now made the 
prison for such of “the capital doctors and pricsts” as were 
found “ busier in matters of'state than was meet for the quiet 
of the realm.”} Sir Nicholas Bacon was appointed keeper ; 
and Michell and Carleton, the latter a sour Puritan, were to 
be the resident superintendents.{ Danbury was apportioned 
for the recusants of Warwick, Oxford, and Northampton; 
Tremingham for those of Norfolk and Suffolk; Kimbolton 
for those of Huntingdon, Buckingham, and Bedferd ; Port- 
chester for those of Surrey, Hants, and Sussex; Devizes 
for those of Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset; Melbourne for 
Stafford, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, and Nottingham ; Halton 
in Cheshire, for Lane: ashire, Cheshire, and North Wales; 
Wigmore, in Montgomeryshire, for Hereford, Monmouth, 
Worcester, and South Wales. Those proposed for the north 
were, Middleham, Knaresborough, Durham, and Barnard 
Castle. The instructions to the keeper of Wisbeach Castle§ 
will serve as a specimen of the rest. Besides the usual rules 
of close confinement, a minister was to be appointed, to have 
‘‘his charge of dic t and other necessaries by the contributions 
of the recusants ;”’ and the keeper was to see “ that due exer- 
cise of common pr ayer be observed every day, and preaching 
twice in the week at least.”? At this the prisoners were to be 
present, or, if they refused, they were to be fined at the plea- 
sure of the Bishop of Ely. ach prisoner, moreover, was to 
be, “ twice in the week at least, conferred with, as well by the 
minister as by other le arned men sent by the bishop, or that 
voluntarily of themselves should come ‘for so charitable a 
work.” But the prisoners were to have no conference with 

each other but at meal-time, and then there was to be “ no 
speech of any matters in controversy.”’ Those who conferred. 
with the minister were to have more liberty than those who 
did not. But none were to be allowed to have any books 
except a Bible, the works of the Fathers, and books licensed 
by the minister. 

To this place, to this discipline, the government banished 
Watson, the Bishop of Lincoln; Feckenham, the Abbot of 
Westminster ; and other dignitaries, —who up to this time 
had been allowed a certain amount of liberty. 


* Letter of Council to Cox, Bishop of Ely, March 1572; Kennett’s Col- 
lection, vol. xlviii.; Lansdowne Mss, no. 982, fol. 6. 
t Burghley’s Execution of Justice, p. 11 es of 167 rg 
tf Harleian Mss., no, 360, fol. 65. S$ Ibid. fol. : 
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“Tn their old age” (writes a priest from London to Father Agaz- 
zari, rector of the English College at Rome*) “ they are sent. to 
Wisbeach ( Castle, a most unhealthy place, under the orders of a sour 
Puritan. Itis certain they cannot live long there. Overand above 
the miseries of imprisonment, they are shamefully treated by their 
keeper. All books but a single Bible are taken from them, nor are 
they allowed any papers of their own writings, or notes. Conceited 
ministers are let in upon them without warning, with whom they 
must argue without preparation, or endure their insults. The most 
false and ridiculous libels upon them are published, and even printed, 
in order to lessen the consideration in which they are held. Last 
month} an immodest woman was shut up w ithout their knowledge 
in one of their chambers, to give a handle for a false charge of in- 
continence. No access'is allow ed, and we are obliged to use tricks 
to communicate with them. When any one wants to give them an 
alms, he walks in the neighbouring fields the day before, and eries 
out as if he was looking for game. At this sign, one of them looks 
out of window, and learns by signal that there is something for the 
prisoners. The next nig cht, when every body is asleep, the sports- 
man cautiously creeps up to the w all, and one of the prisoners lets 
down a basket from the window whence the sign was given, and 
draws up what is put into it. The same plan is generally adopted 
for the other prisons ; but the variety of places requires a variety 
of methods, and the zeal, charity, and bray ery of the Catholics is 
creatly conspicuous in designing and accomplishing these dangerous 
services.” 


After the coast had been somewhat cleared by confining 
the “capital doctors and priests” in Wisbeach, and the other 
recusants, already committed, in the other castles, the coun- 
cil undertook a general raid against all the Catholics of Eng- 
land. The chief of them were sent for to London, to answer 
before the council. Letters were directed to the Bishops to 
summon and commit those who were not summoned to Lon- 
don; but they were told to be careful not to permit them ‘ to 
come many together at a time,” for fear they should know 
their stret reth.+ Those who appeared in London had first to 
give bonds ; for their appearance, and were then committed, 
some as prisoners to their own houses, some to those of f their 
Protestant friends, and others to the castles prepared for 
them. 

Father Parsons quotes a long string of names of persons 
committed. The following were the chicf of them. The 
Earl of Southampton, Lord Herbert, Lord Compton, Lord 
Paget, Sir Thomas Fitzherbert, Sir J ohn Arundell, Sir Alex- 


* Transcribed in Sanders, De Schismate, lib. iii. 
+ This letter is dated July 1581. 
t Harleian Mss., no. 360, fol. 65. 
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ander Culpeper, Sir John Southworth, Sir Nicholas Poyntz, 
Sir Thomas Gerard, Sir George Peckham, John Talbot of 
Grafton, William and Richard Shelly, Ralph Sheldon, 
Thomas and Francis Throgmorton, John and Edward Gage, 
Nicholas Thimbleby, William and Robert Tirwhit, Richard 
Culpeper, John Walker, Mr. Towneley, Mr. Guilford, Robert 
Price, Poter Titchbourne, Erasmus Wolse ley, John Gifford, 
Brian Fowler, Thomas Cross.* Both of these events, the pro- 
clamation and the persecution, were described by Dr. Allen, 


who wrote as own to the Cardinal of Como from Rheims, 
Sept. 12 (n.s.), 1580 > 


“ Most ILLUSTRIOUS AND REVEREND Lorp CArRDINAL,— Not long 
ago | sent your eminence the late proclamation of the Queen of Eng- 
land against the Catholics of her dominions; not, indeed, professedly 
against their religion, but against their suspected treason and con- 
spiracy with the refugees. In it she tells her subjects, that the 
Pope and the King of Spain had been long and earnestly entreated 
by her enemies and the refugees to make war against her; she 
boasts that she is quite prepared for it, and that she fears no foreign 
forces ; she commands her subjects to stand fast in their duty and 
fidelity ; and she says she fears neither rebels within, nor the land 
or sea forces made ready without. Moreover, she declares that in 
future she means to deal more sharply than her habit or her nature 
inclines her with those of her subjects who are guilty of any conspi- 
racy with the refugee rebels. Soon after the publication of this edict, 
by erier, through the whole realm, she orders that in each county 
all the more powerful and notable Catholics should be apprehended, 
and committed either to prison or to the custody of heretics. This 
was immediately, almost suddenly, put in execution; at the same 
time the strictest search was made for priests, particularly for two 
lawyers whom we sent over this summer, and for the Jesuits, But 
the Catholies take such pains, and use such care in concealing them, 
that up to this time very few have fallen into the enemies’ hands. 
They have only taken two priests of Rheims and one of Rome. 

The number of gentlemen now in prison is so great that they 
are obliged to remove the old prisoners for religion—the Bishop of 
Lincoln and several other ecclesiastics—to other strong places far 
distant from the city, to make room for the new prisoners. The 
same thing had already been done at York. But many think that 
the reason of this was, that the priests kept prisoners in those cities 
were converting all the chief citizens and many of the nobility, and 
persuading them by their life and example to persevere. Those 


* This list I have compiled from Parsons, and from an official list of 
prisoners, Harleian Mss., no. 360, art. 1. Several of the persons named by 
Parsons, such as Lord Vaux, Sir Thomas Tresham, Sir William Catesby, and 
Sir Robert Dymock, the champion, were committed at a later date. The two 
latter were not yet Catholics in July 1580. 

+ Theiner, Annales, vol. iii. p. 215. 
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gentlemen are treated most severely who are known to have sons 
in the seminary of Rome or of Rheims. This persecution is heavier, 
and extends to more persons, than any of those before it. For be- 
fore this they never committed any of the nobility ; who, however, 
are not in prison, but only given into the custody of heretics. 

It is supposed that they do all this to prevent any Catholics 
joining the enemy, if there is to be any ; for they are horribly afraid 
of what is to be. And perhaps they have made quite sure of those 
whom they have shut up, whatever turns up. But as for the rest, 
who escape the present danger by dissimulation or other shifts, they 
are rather provoked and irritated to make some attempt, when God 
gives opportunity, not only to deliver their own souls, but their 
friends’ also, who are so unhandsomely imprisoned. 

And certainly the whole Catholic population, afflicted in soul 
and body by this disgraceful tyranny of one woman, beseeches God 
with unspeakable yearnings to grant some redemption. For this 
we exiles cry out to our most holy Father, the highest minister of 
Justice upon earth; for this the prisoners groan to him; for this 
innumerable afflicted souls, his own sheep, stretch forth their 
hands to him. Not that we doubt that the well-known compas- 
sion of the most holy Gregory can do more than it does ; or that 
he, our only father upon earth, can wish us better or greater things 
than he does ; but that we may at least somewhat relieve our most 
just sorrow for our people by communicating our calamities to our 
most holy Lord and loving Father, and to your kindness. Certainly, 
all thinking men prognosticate that this new cruelty will do hurt to 
our enemies. Whether they intend to do more than imprison is as 
yet uncertain ; further measures are expected after the meeting of 
Parliament, which is supposed to be soon about to take place. Our 
religion is only exalted above its condemners by this persecution, 
and by the admirable constancy which it calls forth. And it is 
made clear to all, that the question now is not about religion,—of 
which our enemies have not a bit,—but about the stability of the 
empire, and about worldly prosperity. May the Lord Jesus long 
preserve your lordship to be our great defence ! 

Your Eminence’s most humble servant in the Lord, 
WitiiaAM ALLEN. 

Rheims, 12 Sept. 1580. 

P.S.—I have sent you a page of the English Calendar, that 
you may see how solemnly the festival of Elizabeth’s birthday 1s 
kept on the 7th of September, so as totally to eclipse that of the 
Blessed Virgin on the 8th, which is omitted. See the pride of the 
queen, who is not content with the festival of her coronation, but 
must have her birthday kept besides.” 


Neither Parsons nor Campion, who were on the spot, 
describe this persecution with so much bitterness as Dr. 
Allen at Rheims. This was partly through a generosity of 
character, to which it is more painful to see others suffer 
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than to suffer oneself; partly through a consciousness, which 
Allen could not but have felt, that the persecution was in 
some measure to be attributed to himself and the foreign 
meddlers who were perpetually interfering in the political 
affairs of England, with the object of restoring religion 
there. In spite of the laboured attempts of Parsons to 
prove the contrary, it is abundantly clear that Allen was 
deeply implicated in the plots of the day. The last part of 
the foregoing letter would have been treasonable in the eyes 
of all lawyers, especially when we connect his passionate 
appeal to the Pope with the Papal expedition against 
Elizabeth which at the very time had descended upon the 
coast of Ircland, and about which the nuncio at Paris had 
just sent off this news to Rome: ‘The Earl of Desmond, 
and Dr. Nicholas Sanders, and all the Catholic army, are 
still encamped in their old place—a strong position. They 
were, at the date of my advice, waiting for foreign aid, 
without which they can do little or nothine. But we heard 
yesterday by letter and authentic report that five great 
ships full of soldiers and munitions of war—sent, it said, by 
the Holy See—reached in safety some port in Ireland a few 
days ago.’”* 

The Jesuits were satisfied with the fruits of this first 
expedition. They found the country people more inclined 
to be Catholics than the inhabitants of the towns,— the 
infectio mn of ministers bore most rule with artisans and mer- 
chants ;” but the best part-of the nobility and gentry, who 
dwelt on their estates, together with their tenants and de- 
pendents, remembered the virtuous life and just proceeding 
of those of the ancient religion, especially when they saw 
and felt the present contrast. It was a comfortable thing, 
says Parsons, to see the universal inclination of so infinite a 
people to the Catholic religion ; but an incredible sorrow to 
witness the rents and breaches, the wrenches and disjointures, 
which the preaching of new doctrines for twenty years had 
made in the consciences and belief of that good people, which 
had lived so many ages in one faith. The breach between the 
Protestants and Puritans was already of many years’ date. 
But this year Puritanism had given birth to a new de- 
velopment, that of the “ Family of Love,” which had already 
oan ed several of the queen’s houschold, and especially of 
her euard, and against which she published a proclama- 
tion, ‘dated R ichmond, October 3, in this year. The peasant 








Theiner, Ann. iii, 217: “ News from Ireland,” early in August 1580. 
The letter goes on to describe the terror of the English Jezebel and her court 
of heretics, “and the measures of precaution she was adopting. 
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mind had already begun to ferment. In May, Hammond, 
the plough-wright of Hethersett, had suffered the loss of his 
ears for blaspheming the queen and council, and was after- 
wards burnt in the castle-ditch at Norwich, for saying that 
the New Testament was a fable; that Christ’s blood is not 
necessary for salvation; that He neither rose again nor 
ascenced into heaven; th at there is no Holy Ghost : and 
that there are no sacraments. Parsons maintains that this 
denial of all Christianity was a logical development of the 
principle which renounced the authority of tradition to de- 
termine the canon of Scripture and explain its meaning 
rejected all merit in order to amplify God’s mercy ; joule 
Christ’s descent into hell, and the assistance of general 
councils by the Holy Ghost ; and prepared the way ‘for re- 
jecting all the sacraments by rejecting five of them. 

But where the fermer’ tion did not drive men into these 
sloughs, it led them to repair to the Jesuits to be resolved of 
their doubts and scruples. For, besides the open and obsti- 
nate heretics, there were many who were only verging to 
that state, enable by themselves to solve the ar cuments of 
the minister, but easily kept right by the priest. Parsons 
gives several examples. Anne Dimocke, a maid of honour 
to the queen, a great follower of the court preachers, had 
learnt from them that there was no hell, “ but only a cer- 
tain remorse of conscience for him that did evil, which was 
to be understood for hell, and that all the rest were but bug- 
bears to fright children.” ‘To solve this doubt, she applied 
to Father Parsons, under whose instructions she at once 
became Catholic, and afterwards left the court and the world, 
and, with one of Lord Vaux’s daughters, followed Parsons to 
Rouen, where she entered a convent. 

Sir Robert Dimocke was another great hearer of sermons, 
and had been led into such a maze by them, that he had come 
to doubt whether there was any God. His friends therefore 
procured a secret interview between him and Father Parsons ; 
and the first point which had to be discussed between them 
was the existence of God. Parsons, during a ride of a few 
hours, convinced him on this point; but as Sir Robert was 
still a Protestant, the father did not dare trust himself with 
him in any town or house. However, Dimocke afterwards 
sent for Campion, who finished his conversion, and took him 
into the Church. 

These examples Parsons gives to show how those farthest 
gone out of order were reduced ; how those who were going 
were stayed; how doubters were resolved ; how the cold and 
negligent were warmed ; how those whose good desires were 
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paralysed by fear were put in heart ; and how those who were 
good were confirmed. 

The venture prospered,—to use the mercantile phraseo- 
logy they atiected in order to conceal their meaning from 
the uninitiated: though many slighted their wares, and 
many defamed them, there were no few buyers and more 
admirers. Among the Protestants there was vast talk about 
the Jesuits, who were as much befabled as mythological 
monsters. Tiere were tales, no more consistent than dreams, 
current about their origin, their life, their rule, morals, 
doctrine, designs, and actions. Almost all agreed, however, 
that they were spies of the Pope, or agents of treason and 
sedition. 

The general tenor of the conduct of the Catholics who 
reecived the Jesuits gladly may be learned from the letter 

to Father Agazzari already quoted: ‘“ When a priest comes 
to their houses, they first salute him as a stranger unknown 
to them, and then they take him to an inner chamber where 
an oratory is set up, where all fall on their knees, and beg 
his blessing. Then they ask how long he will remain with 
them, and pray him to stop as longas he may. If he says he 
must go on the morrow, as he usually does,—for it is dan- 
gerous to stay longer,—they all prepare for confession that 
evening ; the next morning ‘they hear Mass and receive Holy 
Communion; then, after preaching and giving his blessing 
a second time, the priest departs, and is conducted on his 
journey by one of the young gentlemen.” 

The hiding holes had become known, by means of search- 
ers and false ‘brethren, by the middle of 1581; so that even 
thus early the Catholics were compelled, when there was a 
night alarm, to betake themselves to woods and thickets, to 
ditches and holes. ‘‘ Sometimes when we are sitting mer- 
rily at table, conversing familiarly on matters of faith and 
devotion (for our talk is generally of such things), there 
comes a hurried knock at the door, like that of a pursuivant ; 
all start up and listen,—like deer when they hear the hunts- 
men; they leave their food, and commend themselves to God 
in a brief ejaculation; nor is word or sound heard till the 
servants come to say what the matter is. Ifit is nothing, 
they laugh at their fright.” 

‘“No one is to be found in these parts who complains of 
the length of services: if a Mass does not last nearly an hour, 
many are discontented. If six, eight, or more Masses are 

said in the same place, and on the same day (as often happens 
when there is a meeting of priests), the same congregation 
will assist at all, When they can get priests, they confess 
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every week. Quarrels are scarce known amongst them. Dis- 
putes are almost always left to the arbitration of the priest. 
They do not willingly intermarry with heretics, nor will they 
pray with them, nor do they like to have any dealings w ith 
them. A lady was lately told that she should be let out of 
prison, if she would once walk through a church ; she refused. 
She had come into prison with a sound conscience, and she 
would depart with it, or die. In Henry’s days, the fatherof 
this Elizabeth, the whole kingdom, with all its Bishops and 
learned men, abjured their faith at one word of the tyrant. 
But now, in his daughter’s days, boys and women boldly 
protess the faith before the judge, and refuse to make the 
slightest concession even at the threat of death.” 

“In October, when Michaelmas term began, Campion and 
Parsons returned towards London to meet and confer once 
more, and to compare the results of their labours. The two 
letters in which they give an account of their doings will 
titly conclude this chapte~. 


“The heat of the persecution now raging against Catholics 
throughout the whole realm is most fiery, such as has never been 
heard of since the conversion of England. Gentle and simple, men 
and women, are being every where haled to prison, even children 
are being put into irons; they are despoiled of their goods, shut 
out from the light of day, and publicly held up to the contempt of 
the people in proclamations, sermons, and conferences, as traitors 
and rebels. It is supposed that the reasons of this great persecution 
are, first, the ill-suecess of the English in Ireland ; next, the demon- 
stration made last summer against England by the Spanish fleet ; 
and lastly, the coming of the “Jesuits into the island, and the ere eat 
number of conversions ; made by them, which has so astonished the 
heretics that they know not whe to do or say. They are most 
troubled about a certain protestation of their faith and religion, and 
of the reasons of their coming into England, which they wrote and 
signed with their names, and placed in the hands of a friend, for 
fear that, if they were cast into prison, the heretics might pretend, as 
is their usual custom, that they had recanted. This protestation was 
communicated by the man who had charge of it to another, and by 
him to a third, and it soon came into the hands of an immense 
number, and even of the queen’ s councillors, 

We hear that one month since more than fifty thousand names of 
persons who refused to go to the heretical churches were reported. 
Many more, I fancy, have been discovered since. 

The heretics, when they throw the Catholics into prison, only 
ask them one thing,—to come to their churches, and to hear sermon 
and service. It was even lately proposed to certain noblemen to 
come, if it were only once a year, to church, making, if they 
pleased, a previous protestation that they came not to approve of 
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their religion or doctrines, but only to show an outward obedience 
to the queen; and yet all most constantly refused. A certain noble 
lady was offered her choice, either to stay in prison, or simply to 
walk through the church without stopping there, or exhibiting any 
signs of respect ; but she declared that she never would. <A boy, 
of, | believe, twelve years, who had been bamboozled by his friends 
into walking to church before a bride (as the custom here is), and 
had been afterwards blamed by his companions, was perfectly in- 
consolable till he found me a few days after, when he threw him- 
self down at my feet, and confessed his sin. A thousand similar 
instances might be given. 

We, although all conversation with us is forbidden by procla- 
mation, are yet most earnestly invited every where ; many take long 
journeys only to speak to us, and put themselves and their for- 
tunes entirely in our hands. It is therefore absolutely necessary that 
more of our Society should be sent, if possible—not fewer than five : 
one Spaniard, one Italian, and three Englishman, who must be very 
learned men, on account of the many entangled cases of conscience, 
which arises from no one here having ample faculties, and from the 
ditficulty of consulting the Holy See, which is treason. 

There is immense want of a Bishop to consecrate for us the 
holy oils for baptism and extreme unction, for want of which we 
are brought to the greatest straits; and unless his Holiness makes 
haste to help us in this matter, we shall be soon at our wits’ end. 

The adversaries are very mad that by no cruelty can they 
move a sinele Catholic from his resolution, no, not even a little 
sirl, A young lady of sixteen was questioned by the sham Bishop 
of London about the Pope, and answered him with courage, and 
even made fun of him in public, and so was ordered to be carried 
to the public prison for prostitutes.* On the way she cried out 
that she was sent to that place for her religion, and not for im- 
modesty. 

A certain English gentleman-pirate lately returned with a 
booty of more than two millions, taken in the West Indies. The 
Spanish ambassador reclaimed the spoil in the king’s name ; but 
the queen gave the shuffling answer, that the King of Spain had 
given harbour to the Pope’s ships on their passage to Ireland. She 
asked, moreover, why the Pope, without being harmed, attacked her 
kingdom in this way. He answered, that he rather wondered that 
the Pope did not attempt to do more against her, who had treated 
him so abominably, not only in refusing him all his ecclesiastical 
rights, which from the most ancient times were allowed to the 
Holy See by the kings of England, but also by libels, sermons, 
lewd pictures, and many other ways, by which his authority was 
defamed and brought into contempt. He said more to the same 
effect, and the queen was silent then; but afterwards said to a noble- 
man that the Pope had written to her that he was prepared to 
approve the whole Protestant service, if she would restore him his 


* Bridewell. 
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title of supreme head of the Church. But in these parts there is 
often talk of this kind of pretended letters. 

I keep myself safe here in London by frequent change of 
place ; I never remain more than two days in one spot, because 
of the strict searches made for me. 1am quite overwhelmed with 
business, to which I am obliged to devote the whole day, from 
early morning till midnight, after I have said Mass and office, and 
preached, sometimes twice in the day. Therefore I hope for re- 
inforcements, both from our Society and from the Pope’s college. 

All Catholics here lift up their hands and thank God and his 
Holiness for founding such a college at Rome, beyond all their 
hopes ; and they beseech his Holiness, by the bowels of the mercy 
of our Saviour, to defend the college, and to enlarge it for the needs 
of the present time. 

Two days ago a priest called Clifton was led in chains through 
the streets, and he walked with so cheerful a countenance that the 
people wondered. When he saw this, he began to laugh heartily, 
at which the folks were still more struck, and asked him why he was 
the only one to laugh at his own sad case, for which every body else 
pitied him. He answered, it was because he was the gainer in the 
business. In the beginning of this persecution, there were some 
people in a certain county who were frightened, and promised to go 
the Protestant church ; but their wives stood out against them, and 
threatened to leave them if they, for human respect, left off their 
obedience to God and the Church. Many like things have taken 
place among boys, who for this cause have separated themselves 
from their parents. ~ 


Campion’s letter describes the passages of his career since 
he last wrote from St. Omers. The events to which the first 
paragraph refers have already been related ; but it will do no 
harm to repeat them in his own words. The rest refers to 
his experience during his first journey through England. 


“Having now passed, by God's great mercy, five months in 
these places, I thought it good to give you intelligence by my letters 
of the present state of things here e, and what we may of likelihood 
look for to come; for I am sure, both for the common care of us 
all, and special love to me, you long to know what I do, what hope 
I have, how I proceed. Of other things that fell before, I wrote 
from St. Omers; what has sithence happened, now I will briefly 
recount unto you. It fell out, as I construe it, by God’s special 
providence, that, tarrying for wind four days together, I should at 
length take sea the fifth day in the evening, w hich was the feast of 
St. John Baptist, my particular patron, to whom I had often before 
commended my cause and journey. So we arrived safely at Dover 


* Theiner, vol. iii. p. 216: “ Robert Parsons, from London, 17th September 
1580."’ Theiner has mistaken the date. It should be October, as Parsons was 
not in London in September. Bartoli quotes it as written November 17th. 
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the morrow following, very early, my little man and I together. 
There we were at the very point to be taken, being by command- 
ment brought before the mayor of the town, who conjectured many 
things,—suspected us to be such as indeed we were, adversaries of 
the new heretical faction, favourers of the old fathers’ faith, that we 
dissembled our names, had been abroad for religion, and ng yn 
again to spread the same. One thing he specially urged, that I w 
Dr. Allen ; which I denied, proflering my oath, if need w ere, for the 
verifying thereof. At length he resolveth, and that it so should be, 
he often repeated, that, w ‘ith some to cuard me, 1 should be sent 
to the council. Neither can I tell who altered his determination, 
saving God, to whom underhand [ then humbly prayed, using St. 
John’s intercession also, by whose happy help I safely came so far. 
Suddenly cometh forth an old man,-—God give him grace for his 
labour !—‘ Well, quoth he, ‘it is agreed you shall be dismissed ; 
fare you well” And so we to go apace. The which thing con- 
sidered, and the like that daily befall unto me, T am verily persuaded 
that one day I shall be apprehended, but that when it shall most per- 
tain to God's clory, and not before. 

Well, L came to London, and my good angel guided me into 
the same house that had harboured Father Robert | Parsons | before, 
whither young gentlemen came to me on every hand, They em- 
brace me, reapparel me, furnish me, weapon me, and convey me out 
of the city. 1 ride about some piece of the country every day. The 
harvest is wonderful great. On horseback I meditate my sermon ; 
when L come to the house I polish it. Then I talk w ith such as 
come to speak with me, or hear their confessions. In the morning, 
after Mass, [ preach ; they hear with exceeding greediness, and very 
often receive the sacrament, for the ministration whereof we are 
ever well assisted by priests, whom we find in every place, whereby 
both the people is well served, and we much eased in our charge. 
The priests of our country themselves being most excellent for virtue 
and learning, yet have raised so great an opinion of our Society, that 
[ dare scarcely touch the exceeding reverence all Catholics do ‘unto 
us. How much more is it requisite that such as hereafter are to be 
sent for supply, whereof we have great need, be such as may answer 
all men’s expectation of them ! Specially let them be well trained 
for the pulpit. I cannot long escape the hands of the heretics ; the 
enemies have so many eyes, so may tongues, so many scouts and 
crafts. Iam in apparel to myself very ridiculous ; I often change 
it, and my name also. I read letters sometimes myself that in the 
first front tell news that Campion is taken, which, noised in every 
place where I come, so filleth my ears w ith the sound thereof, that 
fear itself hath taken away all fear. My soul is in mine own hands 
ever. Let such as you send for supply premeditate and make count 
of this always. Marry, the solaces that are ever intermingled with 
these miseries are so great, that they do not only countervail the fear 
of what punishment tempor: al soever, but by infinite sweetness make 
all worldly pains, be they never so great, seem nothing. A con- 
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science pure, a courage invincible, zeal incredible, a work so worthy 
the number innumerable, of high degree, of mean calling, of the in- 
ferior sort, of every age and sex. 

Here, even amongst the Protestants themselves that are of 
milder nature, it is turned into a proverb, that he must be a 
Catholic that payeth faithfully what he oweth, insomuch that if any 
Catholic do injury, every body expostulateth with him as for an act 
unworthy of men of that calling. To be short, heresy heareth ill of 
all men ; neither is there any condition of people commonly counted 
more vile and impure than their ministers, and we worthily have 
indignation that fellows so unlearned, so evil, so derided, so base, 
should in so desperate a quarrel overrule such a number of noble 
wits as our realm hath. Threatening edicts come forth against us 
daily; notwithstanding, by good heed, and the prayers of good men, 
and, which is the chief of all, God’s special gift, we have passed 
safely through the most part of the island. I find many neglecting 
their own security to have only care of my safety. 

A certain matter fell out these days unlooked for. I had set 
down in writing by several articles the causes of my coming in, and 
made certain demands most reasonable. I professed myself to be 
a priest of the Society ; that I returned to enlarge the Catholic faith, 
to teach the Gospel, to minister the sacraments, humbly asking 
audience of the queen and the nobility of the realm, and proffering 
disputations to the adversaries. One copy of this writing I deter- 


mined to keep with me, that if I should fall into the officers’ hands, | 


it might go with me; another copy I laid in a friend’s hand, that 
when myself with the other should be seized, another might there- 
upon straight be dispersed. But my said friend kept it not close 
long, but divulged it, and it was read greedily ; whereat the adver- 
saries were mad, answering out of the pulpit, that themselves certesse 
would not refuse to dispute, but the queen’s pleasure was not that 
matters should be called in question being already established. In 
the mean while they tear and sting us with their venomous tongues, 
calling us seditious, hypocrites, yea heretics too, which is much 
laughed at. The people hereupon is ours, and that error of spread- 
ing abroad this writing hath much advanced the cause. If we be 
commanded, and may have safe conduct, we will into the court. 

But they mean nothing less, for they have filled all the old 
prisons with Catholics, and now make new; and, in fine, plainly 
affirm that it were better to make a few traitors away than that so 
many souls should be lost. Of their martyrs they brag no more 
now ; for it is now come to pass, that for a few apostates and cob- 
blers of theirs burnt, we have bishops, lords, knights, the old nobility, 
patterns of learning, piety, and prudence, the flower of the youth, 
noble matrons, and of the inferior sort innumerable, either martyred 
at once, or by consuming prisonment dying daily. At the very 
writing hereof, the persecution rages most cruelly. The house where 
T am is sad ; no other talk but of death, flight, prison, or spoil of 
their friends ; nevertheless they proceed with courage. Very many, 
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even at this present, being restored to the Church, new soldiers give 
up their names, while the old offer up their blood ; by which holy 
hosts and oblations God will be pleased, and we shall no question by 
Flim overcome. 

You see now, therefore, reverend father, how much need we 
have of your prayers and sacrifices, and other heavenly help, to go 
through with these things. There will never want in England men 
that will have care of their own salvation, nor such as shall advance 
other men’s ; neither shall this Church here ever fail so long as priests 
and pastors shall be found for their sheep, rage man or devil never so 
much. But the rumour of present peril causeth me here to make an 
end, Arise God, His enemies avoid. Fare you well.—E. C.”* 








Correspondinte, 
THE DANGER OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Sir,—As I entirely agree with your view of the respective import- 
ance of the physical and moral sciences to religion, which is attacked 
by your correspondent “D. N.,” perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain the nature and the points of our difference. By touching 
on a variety of interesting topics which do not directly affect the 
argument, your correspondent proves that he is animated by a sin- 
cere desire to promote the truth, and does not merely seek an occa- 
sion of controversy. I will endeavour to follow him over some of 
these remoter questions. 

Strictly speaking, the discussion might be brought to an end in 
the second paragraph of his letter, where he says that the physical 
sciences “cease to be physical, and become moral, when they are 
directed to the proof of a God,” &c. This is perfectly true, and it 
is virtually a concession of the truth of the statement impugned. 
Physical science has no weapons of its own by which it can assail 
religion, for it deals only with facts. Now, between the facts of 
the material creation and the truth of revelation no antagonism is 
possible or conceivable. They cannot approach each other without 
the intervention of theories, or conclusions borrowed from another 
branch of knowledge, and involving the moral sciences. The facts 
alone cannot contradict religion, and the Church cannot defend 


herself against them; for as she possesses no authority to test their 
truth, she is unable to deny them. 


This is either acontemporary translation from Campion’s original Latin, 
or, if he wrote in hog, srmegeng in English and Latin, according to the rule (Con- 
stitutiones, part viii. cap. 1, $ 9), itis his own. It is exactly like other srecimens 
of his sty le. The real di ate is in October, for the Latin has “ quintum men- 
sem,” the fifth month after his arrival in June. It was probably rere aut 


the same time as Father Parsons’s letter, on the 17th of that month N.S., 
ith OLS, 
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In the next paragraph, it is a grievous error to say that moral 
science 1s atheistical because it “ strives for truth in its own order, 
and for that alone.” The confinement of each science to those 
inquiries which belong exclusively to its sphere, and to that method 
of investigation which is supplied by itself, is the best security, next 
to universal faith, for religious as well as scientific truth. It is by 
overstepping its proper boundaries, and seeking conclusions derived 
from another order, that science goes astray and becomes adverse 
to religion. Unless it labours impartially to discover all the truths 
that lie within its reach, and furnishes its own explanation of as 
many phenomena as possible, it would be hard to separate religion 
from superstition and error. Truth would stand on a basis of false- 
hood, and would learn to rely on arguments liable to be exploded 
at any moment, and sure to bring down contempt on religion by 
their ruin. 

Again: it is altogether untrue that the opposition of moral sci- 
ence to religion, when it does oppose, “is always rather rhetorical 
than logical.” Is this the case with inquiries into the history of 
the Church, the continuity of tradition, the consistency of doctrine 
with the text of Scripture, the rule of faith, the immortality of the 
soul, the nature of sin? Moral science has something to say to 
each of these fundamental questions ; and the Church could not 
survive a single breach such as Strauss, or the school of Tiibingen, 
or the speculations of Spinoza, Condillac, or Hegel, would, if they 
succeeded, open in her most important defences ; and these points, 
which to her are essential, and which require the light of the sciences 
to demonstrate, are innumerable. They include the whole of the 
doctrine of the Church, which is open to philosophical discussion ; 
her history, which must encounter the scrutiny of critics; and the 
monuments of revelation, which are elaborately dissected by the new 
philology. <A single defeat on this wide expanse, and her au- 
thority w ould be at an end. The danger from moral science, and 
the necessity of preserving its alliance, extend, therefore, universally 
over every portion of Christian doctrine; and every failure must be 
decisive, every injury mortal. 

Physical science, on the contrary, can hardly bear on dogma in 
any intelligible way. The eternity of the world, the mortality of 
the soul, though sometimes assumed by natural philosophers, are 
matters beyond the reach of their experiments. Perhaps the only 
dogma the proof of which could be imagined to depend on natural 
science is the dogma of original sin. We must carefully eliminate 
from the number of those things which physical science can “ smash 
hopelessly and entirely” all those which it cannot attack without 
invoking the aid of metaphysics, or borrowing hypotheses that are 
not its own; and all those which are matters not of faith but of 
opinion, and which belong not to religion but theology, or to the 
human, not to the divine element in the Church. It will be found 
that the majority of instances in which physical science has been 
used to subvert the faith of individuals, or has been rebuked by 
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ecclesiastical authority, belong to one or other of these categories. 
The one problem which could by material possibility be left to the 
naturalists to solve, that of the unity of the human race, is not one 
of those on which infidel science has most relied. But by every 
other question on which science has been victorious religion has 
been the cainer. 

1 come to the point on which I differ most strongly from 
“DPD. N.,” and on which his error, if error it be, seems to me most 
portentous. He gives a list of opinions in which he was brought 
up, but which science has gradually proved to be erroneous; and re- 
ligion, he says, has received rude shocks from their weakening or 
demolition. It is astonishing to me that any Catholie should mix 
up religion with such ideas as are here recited, though I can easily 
believe that the faith of a Protestant in his religion might be 
shaken by the progress of science on these points. I trust it may 
be to experience of this kind your correspondent alludes, and that 
there is no reason for the suggestion implied, that Catholics are so 
imperfectly instructed as to place the chronology of the Hebrew 
Version, the universality of the Deluge, and the habits of carnivora, 
among the tests of infallibility, and the articles by which the Church 
must stand and fall. Protestants occupy towards the letter of the 
Bible a position different from our own. Having no authority to 
define and explain the portions which are of doctrinal importance, 
they are unable to distinguish between the authority of different 
passages. If the literal interpretation of one text is shaken, there 
is nothing to protect any other from the same result, and there is 
no refuge against the invasion of a dissolving criticism. But the 
Catholic avoids a collision between creation and revelation, because 
he possesses a criterion which separates in the Bible its natural and 
its supernatural character, and informs him of those things which it 
teaches, and which belong neither to history nor to phy sical science. 
The doctrine of his Church is not mixed up with the explanation of 
passages that do not affect religion. With reference to these things, 
a current opinion prevails in every age; but it is always formed 
according to the measure of the knowledge of that age; it conse- 
quently varies, and cannot afford any support to religion. The only 
thing which is invariable about it is the certainty that know ledge of 
this kind cannot be trusted by faith. The normal condition is not 
harmony, but a perpetual disharmony between faith and knowledge, 
a constant alteration of the data on which the comparison rests, a 
successive surrendering of established positions, and modification of 
theologumena founded upon them. Religion profits by the aban- 
donment of every opinion of this kind that is abandoned. It puri- 
fies belief by removing from it the contamination of error, and 
strengthens it by taking away a threatening occasion of doubt for 
those who are imper fectly educated in religion or in science. Your 
correspondent confounds truth with faith, and speaks of religion 
when he means in fact theology. It is true that almost every step 
taken by the Church in the establishment of her doctrine has been 
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accompanied by a loss of souls, and that heresy is often, as it were, 
the signal of development. But to say that religion suffered by the 
confutation of false opinions, is to assume that she has to dread the 
discovery, and is in league with error for its preservation, not with 
truth for its advancement. 

Neither religious nor scientific knowledge is stationary or com- 
plete, but the laws which regulate their increase are different.  Re- 
ligion has a normal development ; the progress of science is erratic ; 
the convictions of one age become superstitions in the next, and at 
last absurdities. The movements, therefore, do not correspond ; the 
course of the two kinds of knowledge are not parallel, and they do 
not tend to approach each other. If our faith was entire and our 
knowledge complete, there could be no discord between the inter- 
pretation of Scripture and the interpretation of nature. But as the 
advancement of knowledge is not destined to be complete on earth, 
this harmony can never be attained. As the progress of secular 
knowledge is not regular, and each new discovery gives rise to new 
problems and obscurities, its apparent divergence from religion 
may actually increase, and the difficalties may be multiplied by its 
crowth. ‘The increase of light, instead of dispelling the darkness, 
may only make it more visible. 

In this way those conflicts are brought about which, by making 
more distinct than ever the difficulty of reconciling religious with 
profane knowledge, accelerate the advancement of both. They give 
an impulse to speculation and research, because, although the whole 
truth is not of this world, we cannot give up seeking for it, or con- 
sent to stagnation. It is a religious duty as weil as an intellectual 
necessity to strive continually to bring existing faith into agree- 
ment with increasing knowledge, to reconsider old solutions in 
obedience to new problems, and to penetrate further into the depths 
of divine truth which none can fathom. Thanks to this constant 
alternation of difficulties and answers, religious ideas expand and 
science advances. ‘The natural desire of harmony, and its necessary 
absence, are among the chief incentives both to theological research 
and to physical and metaphysical inquiry. 

Whilst these conflicts proceed from inadequate information in 
one department or the other, and therefore from an external, in- 
voluntary defect, there is an antagonism of another kind, which has 
its cause not in the science but in the man, and is at the root of 
heresy and of speculative unbelief. Here a new error rises up 
against a known truth. But in the questions raised by the progress 
of science a new truth is resisted by an old error. Theology ad- 
vances by its victory in one case, and by its defeat in the other. 
In the first, the adversary draws his weapons from the moral 
sciences, and he must be repulsed, or religion would not be true. 
In the other, the attack comes from physical science, and may 
succeed, for it is directed, not against divine truth, but against 
errors mixed up with it. By this antagonism science renders an 
essential service to the Church, because it acts as a solvent. <A re- 
ligion that depends on false scientific premisses cannot resist it, 
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but the true religion is made to triumph by the dissipation of sur- 
rounding error ; and the more strenuous and severe the assault, the 
better. If you wish to find out which is the king’s son, you must 
have a ferocious lion ; a tame beast will treat all alike. 

The argument that physical science is dangerous because its 
methods are inapplicable to moral science, immediately followed by 
the statement that when so applied its methods are pernicious, does 
not appear to me a serious one. If its methods are inapplicable, 
the fault lies in him who inaptly applies them, and does not prove 
that they are wrong in themselves. but I do not think them so 
entirely inapplicable as “ D. N.” supposes. The lesson taught by 
the physical sciences has borne valuable fruit in the moral. The 
application to history and politics of that method which inquires 
after the properties of things has been the source of the greatest 
modern discoveries. It has demolished the practice of treating his- 
tory as a series of accidents, or as an arbitrary process, and the 
habit of dealing with abstractions and ignoring facts. Irom the 
naturalist we have derived the notion of growth and development, 
and the notion that God manifests Himself in the regularity of His 
laws more than in their interruption. If the materialists make no 
allowance for free-will, their adversaries formerly had no room for 
providence; and for this reason Mr. Buckle’s method, though 
founded on a false hypothesis, is a move in the right direction. In 
history the subject is not man, who is eoverned by free-will, but 
certain moral aggregates, nations, classes, states, cities, doctrines, 
whose existence is regulated by the laws of their nature. It is in 
these things, in this historical or political physiology, that we dis- 
cern the hand of God overruling the actions of men, whose freedom 
He does not restrain, otherwise we must write history, hke bio- 
graphy, with men for its heroes, and can allow no divine action 
except in the shape of an arbitrary interference. If materialists 
confound design with fate, power with necessity, and dream that that 
which is natural is implicitly not divine, the reason is that they 
are materialists. Their method is incomplete, but it is necessary 
for those who would recognise the divine influence in the life of 
mankind. 

Your correspondent concludes with a piece of advice to the 
Academy from which, as I have disputed so many of his opinions, 
he will not be surprised that I dissent. I cannot think physical 
science a suitable subject of discussion for the members of that 
society. In meetings of this kind, whose purpose is not the gene- 
ral advancement of learning, but a particular application of it, the 
special danger is dilettantism. People are tempted to discuss, for 
the sake of religion, and from a Catholic point of view, subjects 
of which they possess no real scientific knowledge, and thus gain 
hasty victories over difficulties which they have not mastered. 
Knowledge obtained at secondhand is enough for this purpose in 
presence of an audience not more deeply versed in the question 
than the speaker, and in which there are no competent judges. 
Even one who thoroughly knows his subject will suffer by the 
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ignorance of his hearers ; instead of being sustained by a wholesome 
fear of criticism, he will endeavour to avoid obscurity and tedious- 
ness by accommodating his language to the measure of their 
knowledge. Now secondhand information in matters of science 
is an evil, inevitable it is true, but still so dangerous that it ought 
not to be encouraged. It seduces men from the habit of serious 
study, makes them superficial in other things, and accustoms them 
to form rapid conclusions. In all cases it is a thing which sensible 
people keep to themselves, and which it is the business of a learned 
society to suppress. Now in natural science it is exceedingly com- 
mon, especially among Catholics. Few men besides those whose 
regular or professional employment it is pursue physical science 
with original, independent research. Men of ordinary education 
cannot discuss medicine on equal terins with the doctor, anatomy 
with the surgeon, or chemistry with the apothecary. but the or- 
dinary education, interests, and occupations of well-informed men 
prepare them to form opinions in tlie moral sciences, furnish them 
with much preliminary knowledge, and give them a general view of 
the subject. Classical studies naturally embrace a considerable 
portion of history, philosophy, and politics. In these branches, 
therefore, men familiar with the earliest historians, the greatest 
philosophers, and the fathers of political wisdom, are competent to 
judge, and often to speak with authority. The apprenticeship to 
these pursuits is served at college. Later on the classics of our own 
country cultivate the same faculties, and the great works of our 
native literature improve the powers which a classical training has 
developed. Among Catholics there is an additional reason which 
makes a difference between their physical and moral knowledge. 
They, and in particular the clergy, in making themselves masters 
of the religious ideas of their Church, are driven to study both his- 
tory and philosophy, without which, for them, there is no theology. 
Now, the history and philosophy which serve theological studies 
are necessarily Catholic in character and result. They must actually 
contribute to the completeness and certainty of the religious system, 
and cannot be indifferent or merely negative, like physical science, 
vhich is not required to do services of this kind, and supplies no 
essential materials to the fabric of religious truth. There must be, 
and has always been, a Catholic history and a Catholic philosophy ; 
but Catholic geology or Catholic physiology is both useless and 
impossible. or the doctrine of the Church is ascertained and 
elucidated by historical and metaphysical inquiries, and her divines 
are necessarily historians and metaphysicians. But they are not 
naturalists, because physical science is not a part of the foundations 
of their system. While moral science must, so far as it goes, posi- 
tively sustain religion, and confirm the history of revelation, and 
the progress of dogmatic definition, natural science need bear no 
such testimony, and can furnish no evidence so direct to the truth 
of religion. 

The real danger of physical science is not its godlessness, but its 
popularity. It has become a subject of entertainment to those who 
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have no means of judging of its bearings, or of comparing it with 
other knowledge. It comes in the shape of definite results, and 
with the charm and presumption of novelty, to people whose reli- 
gious instruction is so imperfect that they cannot overcome the 
apparent discrepancy ; whilst, having had no glimpse into the work- 
shop of science, they know nothing of its conditions, cannot esti- 
mate its uncertainty, and are not warned of its immaturity, and of 
its instability. Their faith has not been strengthened, nor their 
vision sharpened, by the study of the moral sciences, and they can- 
not therefore resist the arguments of the physical. Knowledge, 
indeed, heals the wounds which it inflicts ; but the uneducated are 
unable to cultivate it so far that out of a danger it may become a 
remedy. 

‘There are three things which every body should bear in mind 
who embarks in these discussions. First, that if physical science is 
really hostile to religion, it will exhibit that character most dis- 
tinctly in its greatest masters ; secondly, that the most advanced 
stage of knowledge, the most recent discoveries, will constantly 
increase the force and the hostility of its arguments ; thirdly, that 
the hostile character and the adverse facts must be admitted by all 
who make any pretension to scientific eminence. Each of these 
conditions is necessary. They are all of them wanting. 

The great naturalists of past ages were not carr ied aw ay by their 
science from religion; many have pursued science from the im- 
pulse which religion gave them to seek in the works of God the 
manifestations of His wisdom and power. Those whose discoveries 
were thought to afiect religion most profoundly were zealous Chris- 
tians. In the period of the Renaissance, when great progress was 
made in the knowledge of nature, and when faith had fallen low, 
even among divines, there was no branch of learning so Christian 
as natural science, and no class of learned men so religious as natural 
philosophers. Long after the decline of Christian philosophy in the 
seventeenth century, physical science preserved its reverent and 
pious character. But when an irreligious philosophy began to pre- 
vail, it carried the naturalists along with it; and then, like other 
things, natural science became a weapon which was used against 
religion. It was not the cause of the change, but followed in the 
wake of the moral sciences, on which it depended for its position 
towards religion. The general character of the heroes of inductive 
science has been more religious than that of learned men in other 
branches. It is not from them that their followers have derived 
their irreligious tone. 

Even in this century, when Protestantism has so generally de- 
clined into infidelity, the great men who represent the most advanced 
phase of natural science are more favourable to religion than the 
second rank, whose view is more circumscribed. I might illustrate 
this by a long series of those names most familiar to us in England, 
in ceology, astronomy, chemistry, physiology, &c. But there are 
two important things to be remembered with reference to science in 
this country. The first is, that here, as in northern Germany, men 
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of science are Protestants by birth. Now, the habits of indepen- 
dent, faithful investigation are not favourable to submission to an 
arbitrary system supported by no religious authority. The cha- 
racter of mind which is developed by scientific study is exactly 
opposite to that which Protestantism requires. In particular points, 
moreover, of Scriptural interpretation, the naturalists may arrive at 
results incompatible with the opinions of divines, and a distrust of 
the whole system necessarily ensues. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at, and strengthens rather than invalidates my argument, 
that Kepler, Leibnitz, or Newton, should have laboured under grave 
suspicion of heterodoxy, or that there should not be a cordial under- 
standing between English natural philosophers at the present day 
and the divines of the Established Church. I am quite ready to 
admit that science does not harmonise well either in its spirit or 
its results with the Protestant system ; but the infidelity of scientific 
men in Protestant countries is no proof of antagonism between the 
truths of science and of revelation. 

The second point on which we should be misled if we confined 
our view to the state of scientific knowledge in England is, that for 
obvious reasons Englishmen are somewhat behindhand in working 
out those results of science which interfere with the established 
religion. The union of Church and State is not favourable to the 
proclamation of unbelief by men who are in public stations, or even 
by men who fear the judgment of society. .It is many years since 
things which are now startling novelties here have been published, 
believed, and in many cases refuted, on the Continent. Until all 
the political and social hindrances to the public avowal of infidel 
Opinions are removed, we must expect that they will be constantly 
on the increase, or at least that they will increase in boldness and 
in confidence. As things now are, we cannot judge of the tendency 
of the last results of scientific discovery by what we observe at 
home. It often happens that at the moment when we are gradually 
approaching a tremendous conclusion, a reaction has already set in 
against it in the more free atmosphere of Germany. In general, 
this is now the case with physical science. Here, as in philosophy, 
divinity, history, the period of reaction has commenced, and in 
each of these sciences men are beginning to restore and reconstruct ; 
for they have exhausted the possibilities of negation and destruc- 
tion. I cannot expect that “D. N.” will take my word for this ; I 
may therefore refer him to the work of one of the first philosophers 
in Prussia, Goté wid die Natur, by Dr. Ulrici, where the present 
condition of natural science, and its teaching on all questions with 
which religion is in any way concerned, are exhibited in a manner 
Which must be as satisfactory to the naturalist as to the Christian. 

As to the third point, I need only say that it is notorious as a 
matter of fact, that all naturalists are not agreed in accepting as 
certain conclusions all or any of those things which a Christian 
would be unwilling to believe. It is obvious, also, as an inference ; 
for if it were otherwise, men of science would be not sometimes 
but always unbelievers. As long as there is no argument in 
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physical science which obliges all its professors to renounce their 
religion, there is no reason for those to be uneasy who obtain their 
knowledge from them ; and we must attribute the infidelity of those 
who are infidels, not to the influence of their particular studies, 
but to another cause. 
I remain 
Your obedient servant, 
N,N. 
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The Marquis of Dalhousie’s Administration of British India. 
Vol. Ll. containing “The Acquisition and Administration of the 
Punjab.” Sy Edwin Arnold, M.A. (London: Saunders and Otley.) 
As this volume contains but a fragment of a history, it can only 
be criticised in its details. It contains an account of one act of 
Lord Dalhousie, the conquest and administration of the Punjab. 
This act was not altogether a voluntary one on his part. It was 
forced upon him, not only by the audacity of the Sikhs, but also as 
a necessary consequence of the Affghan war, which be inherited. 
As an isolated act, therefore, it stands apart from the other annex- 
ations of Lord Dalhousie ; and though it may explain, it does not 
necessarily justify a general policy “which, to use the grandiose 
words of Mr. — brought show “the assumption of four king- 
doms (Pegu, Nagpore, Oudh, and the Punjab), and the abolition of 
three thrones.” 

The first part of the volume narrates the conquest, the second 
the organisation, of the Punjab. In the first part, the writer, after 
proving that the war was a natural consequence of Lord Auckland’s 
mistakes, and of Lord Palmerston’s alarms about Russia, goes on to 
describe the military operations. The whole of this part is more 
like a speech than a history, mouthed rather than written, in a 
style cumbrous, antique, sententious, and rounded ; studded with 
words picked for their hardness and roughness, and occasionally 
with no-words, such as “statesmanly.” Mr. Arnold exhibits more 
labour than taste, and writes as if he felt himself an advocate rather 
than a historian. 

The history of the organisation and administration of the Pun- 
jab, is a practical lesson upon the duties of the English Government 
to its Oriental possessions. We have to accomplish a change both 
in the State and in society; to supersede the traditional govern- 
ment and the traditional civilisation. Indian culture, though it 
was developed by the same Aryan race to which our own civilisa- 
tion is indebted, has been arrested in its progress. Its law has 
been identified with its religion, and therefore religion has tied 
down the people to the soci: al usages and opinions w hich were cur- 
rent when the laws were first reduced to a code. The religion and 
manners of the Orientals mutually support each other ; neither can 
one be changed without the other. Hence the pioneer of civilisa- 
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tion has to get rid of the religion of India to enable him to intro- 
duce a better culture, and the pioneer of Christianity has to get rid 
of the Indian culture before he can establish his religion. Thus the 
future progress both of Christianity and of civilisation demands 
that the Oriental career of England should not stop short at the 
point of contact with Eastern kingdoms and governments, but 
should go on to deal with Eastern society. 

The transformation is difficult; but the ancient world has wit- 
nessed a similar one. ‘The early law of the Italians was very like 
that of the Indians, and Mr. Maine has shown how it was gradually 
developed into the refined and ethical jurisprudence of Rome. The 

Yoman legists never sought to introduce violent changes into their 

law: their ideal Jaw of nature was not an independent legal utopia, 
but a system which their laws were supposed to express, however 
imperfectly ; hence it was the expression, not the intention, of their 
laws which they sought to improve. The intention was supposed 
to remain the same, the legal forms were preserved ; and the ideal 
“law of nature,” to which they ever tried to bring their law into 
greater conformity, was not a system imported from without, as 
Plato’s “laws” might have been, but it was supposed to be the ori- 
einal intention and meaning of their law, at first clumsily expressed, 
but gradually cleared and enucleated. The perfect legislation of 
Rome grew naturally out of just such a system as prevails in India ; 
not by violent changes, but by judicious developments. Just so is 
our work in India to be accomplished ; and administrators like Lord 
Dalhousie, Sir Charles Napier, and the Lawrences, either by nature 
or by art, have been led to adopt the Roman method. They have 
imported no new laws or institutions ; they have violently sup- 
pressed nothing by their extrinsic and arbitrary power. But they 
have systematically selected those elements of Indian legislation and 
custom which were capable of developments in the right direction ; 
and by fostering the growth of these elements, they have already 
managed to choke all life out of some others which were most op- 
posed to the new civilisation. It is thus that infanticide, suttee, 
and thuggism have been supplanted, and have disappeared from the 
Punjab. It is thus also that, though no open attack has been made 
on the Brahmins, their caste has already lost much, and is daily 
losing more, of its old religious influence on politics and on society. 
And, indeed, the Brahmins seem to feel that the day of their old 
supremacy, as a religious caste, is past. But this vigorous race, 
the parent of Indian civilisation, does not despair. It is-now fore- 
most in appropriating to itself all the advantages of Western know- 
ledge, in order to secure by its literary and scientific preéminence 
the same supremacy which it once held by religious imposition upon 
the superstition of the inferior races. 

Thus the Punjab is exhibiting the first indications of that trans- 
formation of society which it ought to be our aim to eflect in our 
Oriental empire. ‘The change is being brought about, not by vio- 
lent suppression, nor by forcible introduction of unknown usages, 
but by the careful development of elements already existing among 
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the Indians. Ifthe English Government could do the same for the 
rest of India, it would soon be on the way to give a satisfactor 

answer to the common question of Continental crities,—“ What 
evidence of its empire does England expect to leave behind it 
in India?’ If our empire lasts a century longer, we may leave 

behind us a society freed from the fetters of superstitions which 
have checked its growth for ages ; and ready, perhaps, to accept the 
teaching of a race more faithful than ours, who will then be able to 
make Indians Catholics, without incurring the suspicion of too 
great complaisance for Indian superstitions. As it is at present 
constituted, the social system of India cannot be made Christian, 


though individual Indians may become very sincere and good 
converts. 


The Chapd of St. John; or, a Life of Faith in the Nineteenth 
Century. By K. Digby. Mr. Digby’s later books are personal to 
a degree which is embarrassing to criticism, and yet they are so 
inlaid with quotations as to have something the appearance of a 
commonplace book. On the other hand, there is so much antique 
simplicity in his character and mode of writing, and he views so 
much the whole of human nature in the individual, that it would 
be diflicult to name a less really egotistical writer ; while the narra- 
tive in which he weaves so many of the thoughts of others contains 
here and there original passages of such be ‘auty, that it would be 
unjust in the extreme to regard him as a mere collector of extracts. 

The Chapel of St. John is a sort of “In Memoriam” of the 
author’s wife; and the combination of nineteenth-century ideas in- 
volved in the wish to commemorate her virtues in print, with the 
ideas of the old faith contained in the suggestion of a mortuary 
chapel, gives the key to a work in which past and present meet on 
ground common to both. Mr. Digby believes in the unity of hu- 
man nature, and sympathises with its diversity; and tlis gives his 
books an indulgent and peaceful spirit which fits them to be en- 
during friends in those “serene hours” he is so fond of painting. 
it is not without importance that this aspect of Catholicity should 
be represented in an age and country where the attitude of Catho- 
lics is naturally apt to partake of the controversial and combative 
character, and where their literature, therefore, is likely to suffer 
from an aggrieved and restless spirit. That calmness which is so 
much wanting in modern literature generally is in no way opposed 
to earnestness or active exertion. For there is a limit to all healthy 
human capacities of exertion ; and, as Ravignan well says, “ 11 faut 
beaucoup de force pour ¢tre doux.” Nothing is more weakening 
than the aimless indignation and restless irritability in which so 
many modern books leave one; and to those who suffer from this 


cause we may fairly recommend Mr. Digby’s Life of Faith in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


The Life of Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Bentham, K.S.G. By 
his Widow, M. 8. Bentham. (London: Longmans.) Samuel was 
the brother of the more celebrated Jeremy Bentham, and applied 
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the same kind of mechanical and technical genius to the details of 
naval administration and architecture as his brother applied to law 
and politics. He first learned his profession in a naval dockyard, 
then practised it on a large scale in Russia, and at last, in spite of 
prospects of high advancement in that country, felt obliged by his 
patriotism to return home, and devote his talents to bettering our 
dockyards and their products. This he did, in spite of routine, 
the opposition of interested persons, and, at times, such a neglect on 
the part of the Admiralty as makes one suspect that his brother's 
Opinions reflected some unpopularity upon him, but his widow 
does not once allude to this, or any other subject connected with 
English politics. Her biography is a remarkable proof of the effect 
of Benthamite philosophy over a woman’s mind; she applies herself 
exclusively to facts, and passes over feelings, opinions, and beliefs, 
as if they were not only worthless but contemptible. For all this, 
she cannot conceal her conviction that in many instances her hus- 
band was unjustly treated. She always, however, defends him on 
technical grounds, and gives materials to engineers to form a con- 
trary judgment, if the facts of the case seem to require it. Alto- 
gether the book may be pronounced a model in its peculiar line, 
however narrow and unethical that line may be. 

The Remains of the late Mis. Richard Trench. Edited by her 
Son, the Dean of Westminster. (London: Parker.) Melesina Chene- 
vix, of French extraction and Irish birth, was married at the age of 
eighteen to Colonel St. George, and was a widow at two-and- 
twenty. She afterwards married Mr. Trench, and was detained in 
France with her husband by Napoleon, after the breach of the peace 
of Amiens, till 1806. She then returned to England, and died in 
1827, in her 60th year. 

The recollections of her widowhood are the most amusing part 
of her Remains. Feeling her loss most acutely, she yet knew how 
to grind her sorrow into colours, and to paint pictures of it for her 
friends. Then she wore it jauntily, and stuck a feather in it. She 
travelled in Germany with the best introductions ; and her beauty 
and her tongue received princely flattery at all the German courts. 
At this period of her life she was a merciless critic, as is proved by 
her satire on Lord Nelson and the Hamiltons. Mrs. Siddons fared 
no better at her hands. There was but one kind of exception per- 
mitted, ‘The keen edge of her satire was never whetted against 
royalty, except when some personal affront was offered to herself, 
and then the prince easily became “a little fiend.” The way in 
which she falls on her knees before the head and heart of Prince 
Augustus, who is very attentive to her, contrasts delightfully with 
her dainty and squeamish manner of plucking holes in parvenus. 
As she grew older she grew juster, and judged people by a better 
standard. Dut she always remained essentially the same woman. 
A converser, who at first owed as much to her beauty as to her 
wit, and was therefore less considered when she had grown old and 
fat; a woman who put a fine point on her feelings, and always 
studied to say something pretty to her husband when she wrote to 
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him, nay, when she had found something very pretty, to say it not 
to him only, but to her other friends besides. It is not often that 
a woman overwhelmed with the first burst of woe after losing one 
of her children can coolly compose such elegant sentences as these : 
“A daughter is a benignant star, shining through the clouds of 
adversity, and embellishing every scene of j JOY; her mother’s com- 
panion in sorrow, her ministering angel in sickness. It is on her 
a mother relies to close her eyes, and to cherish her remembrance, 
which the scenes of busy life may soon efface from the breast of 
man;° and then can more coolly copy them into other letters, and 
send them off, with variations, for her different correspondents to 
ery over. In spite of such defects, Mrs. Trench must have been 
avery agreeable person, and not averse to a little Platonic love- 
making, ‘which she defends in a letter to her husband (p. JS4). She 
wrote graceful verses occasionally, the best of which are in p. 434. 
We will give the four opening lines : 
“'Their eyes have met! The irrevocable glance 
Stamped on the fantasy of each a face, 


That neither weal nor woe, nor meddling chance, 
Shall ever pluck from its warm resting-place,” &e. 


Compare this with another woman’s lines on love at first sight in 
Aurora — : 


‘A face flashed like a cymbal on his face, 
And shook with silent el: ungour brain and heart, 
Transfiguring him to music,” &e. 


But Mrs. Trench never pretended to a name in literature ; and her 
>. e ° ? . . 
journals and anecdotes are more interesting than her compositions. 
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therefore, on the current year is 
846,283. A similar reduction of 
600,000/, appears on a comparison 
1862-63 were introduced on the 24th | between the Army Estimates for 
of February, and speedily passed. | 1861-62 and those for the present 
They provide for a total force afloat | year. These latter provide for a 
of 19 line-of-battle ships, 2 iron-cased | force of 145,450 men, and ap expen- 
frigates, 90 sloops, 38 frigates and | diture of 14, 572, 000! ; or including, 
corvettes, and 11 coast-guard ships,— | as we ought to do, the Indian depots, 
making in all 160 ships. A reduc- | a force of 153,092, and an expendi- 
tion of 2,200 on the establishment of | ture of 15,302,0004 Of this sum, how- 
last year brings the number of men | ever, upwards of 1,000,000/. is taken 

and boys to be maintained to 76,000; | for stores supplied to the Admiralty 
and the total estimated expenditure i is by the War Department, and must 
11,794,305/. The Estimates for1861-2 | therefore be subtracted from the 
amounted altogether to 12,640,588/, | Army Estimates, and added to those 
including the supplementary vote for | for the Navy, before we can duly ap- 
the expenses of the North-American | portion the expense of the two ser- 


Naval and Military Service. 





THe Navy Estimates for the year 





reinforcements. The net decrease, | vices. When this is done, it may 
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be said, in round numbers, that the 
Navy costs us 13,000,000/., and the 
Army 14,000,000/.,—making a total of 
27,000,0001. for the Naval and Mili- 
tary Service for the year. Andas our 
whole national expenditure is about 
70,000,000/., of which 26,000,0001. 
goes in payment of interest on the Na- 
tional Debt, we have just 17,000,0002. 
left free for the remainder of our an- 
nual expenditure. 

In moving the Army Estimates, on 
the 3d of March, Sir George Lewis 
entered into a comparison between 
the totals of men and money voted 
for the army in the years respectively 
preceding and following the war of 
the French Revolution and the Cri- 
mean War. In round numbers, we 
had in 1789, when the French Revo- 
lution broke out, an army of 44,000 
men, for which we paid 3,000,0001 ; 
and in 1818, when our establishments 
had settled down again, after the 
peace, into a normal state, we had 
88,000 men, at a cost of 10,000,0001. 
In other words, the French War just 
doubled our army, while it more than 
tripled its cost. During the long 
peace which followed, there was a 
gradual increase in the number of 
men, with a gradual decrease in the 
ratio of their cost; so that in 1852 our 
establishment amounted to 119,000, 
and the expenditure to only 9,021,000/. 
A comparison of these figures with 
the 153.000 men, and the 15,000,000. 
of the Estimates for the present year, 
will point the moral of the Crimean 
War, so far as it concerns the short- 
comings of our former military sys- 
tem, and illustrate the effect which 
has been produced throughout Ku- 
rope by the reéstablishment of Napo- 
leonism in France. 

Searcely had the Estimates been 
passed, when news arrived from Ame- 
rica of the singular battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads. On the 8th of March, 
the Virginia, an iron-plated frigate 
belonging to the Confederate States, 
attacked the Cumberland, Congress, 
Minnesota,and Roanoake, four wooden 
frigates of the Federal fleet. With- 
out herself receiving the slightest in- 
jury from the constant and heavy fire 
to which she was subjected, she ran 
down the Cumberland and drove the 
Congress ashore, and ultimately burnt 
her. She then withdrew for the night, 
but returned the next morning to 
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attack the Minnesota again. Here, 
however, her successes were inter- 
rupted by the sudden appearance of 
the Monitor, a new iron vessel be- 
longing to the Federal States. The 
two iron ships now engaged one an- 
other, and fought for an hour and a 
half, when they parted without any 
decisive result; though it is said, on 
the one hand, that the Virginia, “ evi- 
dently suffered to some extent,” and, 
on the other, that she “ completely 
riddled” the Minnesota. As far as 
the question of naval construction and 
gunnery is concerned, the only two 
important inferences to be drawn 
from this engagement are, (1) that 
iron ships can easily destroy wooden 
ones, and (2) that the Dahlgren guns, 
with which the Virginia was armed, 
are powerless against five-inch iron- 
plates. Both these facts had long 
been well known when the battle of 
Hampton Roads took place; and the 
events of that battle therefore afforded 
no especial ground for excitement or 
alarm in this country. When the 
news arrived, however, the public in- 
stantly jumped to a conclusion that 
iron ships were proved to be invulner- 
able, and that consequently fortifica- 
tions on land could be no real defence 
against an invading fleet. It was in 
vain that Sir George Lewis and Lord 
Clarence Paget, on the 3lst of March, 
and the Duke of Somerset, on the 3d 
of April, exposed the fallacies which 
had become current on the subject. 
The popular excitement was fed con- 
tinually by the press; and, on the 4th 
of April, Mr. Bernal Osborne, making 
himself its organ, moved in the House 
of Commons, “ that it is expedient to 
suspend the construction of the pro- 
posed forts at Spithead until the value 
of iron-roofed gun-boats for the de- 
fence of our ports and roadsteads 
shall have been fully considered.’ 
The first object of the Government 
being to prevent any irrevocable ac- 
tion on the very inconclusive data 
which had overpowered the public 
mind, Lord Palmerston, in reply, 
made a temporising speech, and it 
was agreed that the whole matter 
should be brought again under the 
consideration of the House of Com- 
mons, after the Easter recess. 

By this means, time was given for 
a practical disproof of the alleged in- 
vulnerability of iron-plated ships, by 
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some experiments which took place 
at Shoeburyness, on the 8th of April, 
with a new 300-pounder Armstrong 
gun. The Warrior is the strongest 
ship afloat; and it was against a target 
made exactly of the same materials 
and strength as her broadside that the 
new gun was tried, at a distance of 
200 yards, ‘*'The ‘first shot, a 156- 
pounder,” says the 7imes account, 
“was fired with a charge of 40 Ibs. 
of powder, . . . This solved all doubts. 
With an indescribable crash that 
mingled fearfully with the report of 
the gun, the shot struck upon a com- 
paratively uninjured plate, shattering 
the iron mass before it into little 
crumbs of metal, splintering the teak 
into fibres literally as small as pins, 
and though not passing quite through 
the side, yet bulging and rending the 
inner skin of the ship in a way that 
would have rendered it almost im- 
possible to stop the leakage. The se- 
cond shot (still with a 40-lb. charge) 
struck close by the side of the first, 
making the previous damage tenfold 
worse, if possible. T’o those who did 
not actually see the experiments it 
would be difficult to deseribe the man- 
ner in which the iron opposite the 
missile was broken into minute frag- 
ments like glass; how the teak was 
so utterly disintegrated that it more 
resembled tangles of fine twine than 
even the remains of wood-work; and 
how, above all, the inner iron skin 
was ripped into gaps like torn paper. 
‘These two shots were quite conclu- 
sive as to the power of the gun. Mad 
they struck an iron frigate at the 
water-line, no means could have pre- 
vented her from sinking in half an 
hour. Still, however, the shot had 
not gone completely through the side, 
which it was the great object of the 
experiments to accomplish. The 
charge of powder was therefore in- 
creased from 40l]lbs. to 50l]bs., and 
the gun levelled at the uppermost 
late of the target, which had been 
Jef untouched in previous tests. On 
this plate a white spot was painted to 
guide the artillerymen; and so true 
was their aim,—so exactly was the 
centre of the mark struck,—that every 
vestige of the paint was obliterated. 
With this increased charge the shot 
passed, not only through the armour- 
plate, teak, and inner skin, but buried 
itself in the massive timbers that sup- 
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port the target, and even loosened the 
blocks of granite by which the whole is 
backed up. Had it been the side of the 
Warrior against which this missile 
was directed, it would not only have 
gone through the side, but nearly 
through the opposite sideas well. An- 
other white mark was then made on 
the lowest plate of the target, and again 
the artillerymen hit it with the same 
marvellous precision, and with the 
same result. The shot went through 
every thing; and even the fondest be- 
lievers in the invulnerability of our 
present ironsides were obliged to con- 
fess that against such artillery, at 
such ranges, their plates and sides 
were almost as penetrable as wooden 
ships are now to the plain old-fash- 
ioned long 32’s,” It is true that all these 
experiments were made at the short 
range of 200 yards; but, on the other 
hand, the shot fired in each case was 
only a 156-pounder, while the gun 
from which it was fired was made for 
a 300-pounder; and the probability 
is that a shot of that weight, at 400 
yards, would have a momentum sufli- 
cient to produce the same result as 
the lighter shot produced at 200 yards. 
The precise value of that result has 
been more clearly shown by some 
later experiments undertaken in order 
to test the power of the new gun. In 
the course of these experiments, a trial 
was made with a 50-lb. charge of 
powder against an iron target of three 
five-inch plates bolted together, being 
in all nearly four times the thickness 
of the Warriors plates. “Two or 
three shots were fired against this, 
and each broke all three plates, crush- 
ine the first, ripping and splitting the 
second, and ripping the third in such 
a way as to show that even fifteen 
inches of metal was an insufficient 
protection against ordnance of this 
description at close ranges.” 

The actual superiority of the gun 
over the plate must now, therefore, 
be considered as fully vindicated. Its 
eventual superiority can hardly be 
doubtful ; since, in the nature of 
things, there is a limit to the thick- 
ness of the iron armour in which a 
ship can swim, and there is no such 
perceptible limit to the possible deve- 
lopment of the power of artillery. 
Six-and-a-half inch plates are at pre- 
sent held to be the utmost that any 
ship can carry; while, without making 
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the most of the artillery we already 
possess, we are able to pierce a target 
of fifteen inches. These are facts 
which Mr. Osborne will find it diffi- 
cult to bend ; and as it appears, in 
addition, that the abandonment of the 
plan of defenee recommended by the 
Royal Commissioners would not make 
any money available for the immedi- 
ate construction of gun-boats, it is 
probable that, on reconsidering the 
subject after the Easter recess, the 
House of Commons will not judge 
the battle of Hampton Roads to be a 
sufficient reason for dispensing with 
the fortifications in progress at Spit- 
head. : 

Maritime Law. 


On the lith and 17th of March, the 
Ifouse of Commons discussed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was moved 
by Mr. Horsfall, and ultimately with- 
drawn: “ That the present state of 
international maritime law, as affect- 
ing the rights of belligerents and 
neutrals, is ill-defined and unsatis- 
factory, and calls for the early atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government.” 

All the speakers in the debate 
started, though in opposite directions, 
from the text of the Declaration of 
Paris. It was generally admitted that 
a very serious injury has been inflicted 
on our shipping interest by the ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine that free 
ships make free goods; but while Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Disraeli urged the 
Government to obtain the consent of 
the other subscribing powers to a 
reconsideration of this clause in the 
Declaration, Lord Palmerston, fol- 
lowing Mr. Bright, pointed out that, 
if the Declaration of Paris had never 
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transferred in time of war to neutral 
ships; but if neutrals had remained 
liable to capture, belligerents would 
not be any the less so. It is hardly 
conccivable that we could be at war 
with France without an entire sus- 
pension of our trade in British bot- 
toms. So that the change operates 
rather as the temporary creation of 
a new carrying trade than as the 
diversion of the old one. 

If, however, this were not the case, 
it would still be impossible to accept 
Mr. Horsfall’s proposition. We are 
told that it is the logical consequence 
of the Declaration of Paris. The 
answer to that is, that the process 
involves the introduction of a term in 
the conclusion which was not in the 
premisses. The clause in the Decla- 


_ ration of Paris exclusively affected our 
_ relations with neutrals ; its supposed 


been agreed to, the same considera- | 


tions which induced England to sus- 
pend the right of seizing enemy’s 
goods in neutral ships at the out- 
break of hostilities with Russia, would 
have operated in the same direc- 
tion at the commencement of every 
subsequent war. Since the growth 
of the enormous mercantile navy of 
the United States, the interests of 
neutrals are too important to be dis- 
regarded, except at the risk of con- 
verting them into belligerents. And, 
after all, the injury done by the con- 
cession has perhaps been overrated. 
It is true that the carrying trade of 
the country is, in a great measure, 
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consequence affects our relations with 
belligerents ; and it is hard to see 
how a concession to powers with 
whom we are at peace can necessitate 
a like concession to powers with whom 
we are at war. Such a change, if 
consistently followed out, must ulti- 
mately lead to the abolition of naval 
warfare altogether. “The rig'it of 
blockade would have to be given up, 
as Mr. Cobden has since proposed 
that it should be. For a blockade is as 
much a destruction of trade, and an 
interference with private interests, as 
the capture of merchant ships on the 
high seas; and it would operate with 
peculiar hardship upon England, be- 
cause the Continental powers might 
evade a blockade of their own ports, 
by sending their ships into neutral 
harbours, and thence conveying their 
cargoes by land transport,—an advan- 
tage which would not be shared by 
an insular nation. Then, when block- 
ades were once abolished, there would 
remain little reason for keeping up a 
navy, except in the form of anumber 
of floating batteries. And how far 
such a change would affect the mari- 
time supremacy of England the re- 
presentatives of the shipping interest 
do not inform us. Nor, indeed, is it 
likely that, when once these reforms 
were introduced, either the ship- 
owners or the mercantile classes 
generally would be content to subor- 
dinate the general interests of trade 
to the prosperity of their own country. 
The merchants of England are by no 
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means an unpatriotic class ; but, to 
quote the words of the Solicitor- 
General, “‘ Under what system was 
the patriotism of English merchants 
fostered and maintained? Was it 
under the system of political wars 
and commercial peace, or under a 
system that in war bound them up 
together with their Government, 
which made them fellow-sufferers in 
its reverses, partners in the common 
stake, and looking to its success as 
the source or return of their own 
prosperity? I venture to say that 
the patriotism of the mercantile class 
would be placed in danger if in time 
of war their interests were separated 
from the general; interests; if they 
were indemnified against the conse- 
quences of war; if they were de- 
prived of their general interest in 
the maintenance of peace.” 


Education. 

After several preliminary discus- 
sions in both Houses of Parliament, 
the opposition tothe Revised Educa- 
tional Code was brought to a point 
by Mr. Walpole, who moved, on the 
25th of March, that the House of 
Commons should go into committee, 
in order to consider certain resolu- 
tions antagonistic to the Code, which 
he had previously laid upon the table. 
The Government did not resist this 
motion, but the debate on it was ad- 
journed to the 27th; when Mr. Lowe 
vindicated the scheme of his depart- 
ment in a speech of extraordinary 
ability. The Code, however, was 
doomed; and on the next evening it 
was announced in general terms that 
the Government were prepared to 
make certain concessions. It was pro- 
mised that a substantial portion of the 
grant to each school should be given 
on the general report of the inspector; 
that the principle of grouping by age 
should be abandoned ; that pupil- 
teachers should be fully secured i 
their pay for the whole of their 
terms; and that future revisions 
should be more formally submitted 
to the Hlouse. These modifications 
are extremely important. They meet 
every expectation which could rea- 
sonably be entertained by the oppo. 
nents of the Code, and there is no 
doubt that they will involve a very 
considerable expenditure of public 
money for educational purposes be- 
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yond the limit which the new scheme 
was designed to fix. The subject 
now stands for discussion on the 5th 
of May. Meanwhile the following 
official document has been issued, 
showing in detail the changes pro- 
posed to be introduced into the Code 
as last printed. The parts printed in 
brackets are changes introduced since 
the announcement of the 28th of 
March: 


“ARTICLES PROPOSED IN PLACE OF 
ARTICLES 40-48, BOTH NUMBERS 
INCLUSIVE, 


“40. The managers of schools 
may claim at the end of each year, 
defined by Article 17: (a.) The sum 
of 4s. per scholar according to the ave- 
rage number in attendance through- 
out the year at the morning and ‘af- 
ternoon meetings of their school, and 
2s. 6d. per scholar according to the ave- 
rage number. in attendance through- 
out the year at the evening meetings 
of the school. (6.) For every scholar 
who has attended more than 200 
morning or afternoon meetings of 
their school] 1. If more than six 
years of age '8s.], subject to exami- 
nation (Article 48, infra). 2. If under 
six years of age [6s. 6d.], subject to 
a report by the inspector that such 
children are instructed suitably to 
their age, and in a manner not to in- 
terfere with the instruction of the 
older children. [(c.) For every scho- 
lar who has attended more than 24 
evening meetings of their school, 5s., 
subject to examination (Article 48, 
infray.] 

‘*{41. Attendance at a morning or 
afternoon meeting may not be reck- 
oned for any scholar who has been 
under instruction less than two hours, 
nor attendance at an evening meeting 
for any scholar who has been under 
instruction less than one hour and a 
half. | 

“142. Evening attendances may 
not be reckoned with morning or af- 
ternoon attendances in making up 
the prescribed minimum of 200 or 24 
attendances. ] 

“43. Evening attendances may 
not be reckoned for any scholar un- 
der 12 years of age. 

_ a Every * scholar [attending 
more than 200 times in the morning 
or afternoon for whom 8s, is cl: 1imed} 
forfeits [2s, Sd.] for failure to satisfy 
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the inspector in reading, [2s. 8d.] in 
writing, and [2s. &d.] in arithmetic 
(Article 48, infra). 

* [45.] Every scholar [attending 
more than 24 times in the evening for 
whom 5s. is claimed] forfeits [ 1s. Sd.) 
for failure to satisfy the inspector 
in reading, [1s. 8d.] in writing, and 
[ls. Sd.] in arithmetic (Article 48, 
mfra). 

“46. Every scholar for whom 
the vrants dependent upon examina- 


— 


tion are claimed must be examined 
according to one of the ee 
standards, and must not be presente 
for examination twice according to 
the same or a lower standard. 

“[47. Under any Half-Time Act, 
100 attendances qualify scholars for 
the grant: (a.) Upon examination. 
(6.) Without examination, after they 
have passed according to the high- 
est standard, but continue to attend 
school under the Act. | 





48. | Standard I. | 











ters, capital and small, 
| manuscript. 


sight figures up to 2); 

add and : substract figures, 
up to 10; orally, from) 
examples on blackboard. LL 





] Standard IV. 


Reading . .| 


| book used in the school. 





Writing. . 


at a time, from the same 





| book, but not from the 
| paragraph read. 


Arithmetic . 
(money). 





i 


a , — 


{Standard mand 


Standard ITI. 





| | 

Reading ..|Narrative in monosylla-|[One of the narratives, A short paragraph from 
bles. | next in order after mono-| an elementary reading 
syllables in an elemen-, book used in the school. 

_ tary reading book used, 

| in the school.) 

Writing. ..|Form on blackboard or [Copy in manuscript cha-|A sentence from the same 
slate, from dictation, let-| racter a line of print. ] 


Arithmetic . Form on blackboard or [A sumin simple addition|A sum in any simple rule 

slate, from dictation, fi-| or subtraction, and the; as far as short division 
gures up to 20; name at} multiplication table.] 
j 


| Standard V. | 


A short paragraph from a[A few lines of posters A short ordinary para- 
| more advanced reading| from areading book used) graph in a newspaper, or 
in the first class of the} other modern narrative. 
school. | 
'A sentence slowly dictat-|[A sentence slowly dic-|Another short ordinary 
ed once, by a few words| tated once, by afew words| paragraph in a news- 
| at a time, from areading| paper, or other modern 
book used in the first) narrative, slowly dictated 
| class of the school.] 


A sum in compound rules|[A sum in compound rules} A sum in practice or bills 
(common weights and) of parcels. 
measures). ] 





paragraph, slowly read 
once, and then dictated 
in single words. 


(inclusive). 











Standard VI, 








once by a few words at a 
time. 














“49, The grant may cither be with- 
held altugether or reduced for causes 
arising out of the state of the school. 

“50. The inspector does not pro- 
ceed to examine scholars in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic for the grant, 
until he has first ascertained that 
the state of the school does not re- 
quire it to be withheld. 

“51. The grant is withheld alto- 
gether,—(a.) If the school be not held 
in a building certified by the inspec- 
tor to be healthy, properly lighted, 
drained, and ventilated, supplied with 
offices, and containing in the princi- 
pal schoolroom at least 89 cubical feet 
of internal space for each child in 


average attendance. (4.) If the prin- 
cipal teacher be not duly certificated 
(Article 61), and duly paid. Teachers 
certificated before March 31, 1864, 
and who have not otherwise ‘agreed 
with their employers, are duly paid 
if they receive not less than three 
times the grant allowable upon their 
certificates in Article 64-5 of the 
Code of 1860, and they have a first 
charge to the extent of this grant, 
being one-third of such due payment, 
upon the money received by the ma- 
nagers, under Article 40, supra. (c.) 
If the girls in the schools be not 
taught ‘plain needlework as part of 
the ordinary course of instruction. 
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(d.) If the registers be not kept with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant confi- 
dence in the returns. (e.) If, on the 
inspector's report, there appears to 
be any prima facie objection* of a 
gross ‘kind, A> seeond inspection, 
wherein another inspector or inspec- 
tors takes part, is made in every such 
instance, and ifthe grant be finally 
withheld, a special minute is made 
and recorded of the case. (f.) If 
three persons at least be not desig- 
nated tosign the receipt for the 
grant on behalf of the school. 

“ 52, The grant is reduced,—(a.) 
By not less th: an one-tenth, nor more 
than one-half in the whole, upon the 
inspector’s report, for faults of in- 
struction™ or discipline on the part of 
the teacher, or (after one year’s no- 
tice) for failure on the part of the 
managers to remedy any such defect 
in the. premises as seriously interferes 
with the efficiency of the school, or to 
provide proper furniture, books, maps, 
and other apparatus of elementary 
instruction. (9.) By the sum of 10/., 
if after the first 50 scholars in average 
attendance there be not either one 
pupil-teacher fulfilling the ecnditions 
of Articles 75-83 for every 40 scho- 
lars, or one certificated or assistant- 
teacher fulfilling the conditions of 
Articles 61 and 85-7 respectively for 
every &0 scholars in average atten- 
dance. ‘The forfeiture is reduced 
from 10/, to 5/, if the failure to com- 
ply with these articles be confined to 
the examination of a pupil- teacher 
(Article 82); but this reduction is 
made only once for the same pupil- 
teacher, and not in successive years 
for the same school. (c.) By its ex- 
cess above: 1. The amount of school- 
fees and subscriptions; or 2. The rate 
of 15s. per scholar in average attend- 
ance in the year defined by Article 17. 

“53. If the excess of scholars over 
the ratio of 40 to every pupil-teacher 
has arisen from increased attendance 
of children since the last setilement 
of the school-staff (Articles 56, 57), 
the forfeiture prescribed by Article 
52 (6), supra, does not accrue. 

“ (54. Pupil-teachers admitted be- 
fore the 30th of June 18€2, and the 


* In Church-of-England Schcols the Order 
in Council of August 10, 1840, and the instruc- 
tions to inspectors relative to examination 
in religion, which are founded upon it, are 
included under this paragraph. 
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masters and mistresses by whom they 
are instructed, have a second charge 
for their several stipends and gratui- 
ties, so long as their service fulfils the 
conditions prescribed by the Code of 
1860, upon the money received by the 
managers under Article 40, supra; 
and in case the money so received 
shall not be sufficient to meet the se- 
cond charge upon it, the Committee 
of Council will add the sum requisite 
to make up the deficiency. | 


“ARTICLES PROPOSED IN PLACE OF 
ARTICLES 136-7. 

“1136. In January of each year, if 
the Code be revised, or any material 
alteration in it be necessary, it shall 
be printed in such a form as to show 
separately all articles cancelled or 
modified, and all new articles. | 

“1137. In the event of such revi- 
sion or material alteration as men- 
tioned in the last foregoing article, it 
shall not be lawful to take any action 
thereon until the same shall have been 
submitted to Parliament, and laid on 
the table of both Houses for at least 
one calendar month. |” 


Finance. 

The Budget, introduced on the 3d 
of April, takes its tone from the un- 
certainty of American affairs, and in- 
volves no great question either of 
principle or policy. ‘The actual ex- 
penditure of the year just passed was 
70,838,000/. against an estimated ex- 
penditure of 71,374,000/.; and the ac- 
tual revenue was 69,674,000/, against 
an estimated revenue of 70,283,000. 
There is therefore a saving of 436,000. 
on the estimated expenditure, and a 
loss of 609,000/. on the estimated re- 
venue, 7. ec. a loss of 173,0001. on the 
whole estimate. Between the actual 
expenditure of 70,838,000/7. and the 
actual revenue of 69,674.000/. there is 
a difference of 1,164,0002., which is 
the actual deficit on the year. For 
1862-3, the estimated expenditure is 
70,040,000/., and the estimated reve- 
nue 70,190,000/., which would leave a 
surplus of 150,0001. 

‘The deficit of last year is due to a 
single cause. “Every thing else,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “is rising, grow- 
ing, flourishing ; but America, both 
as to trade, and ‘still more as to the 
supplies of raw material for our ma- 
nufacturing industry, exercises a de- 
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pressing and lowering influence upon 
the vital circulation of capital and 
labour in this country.” ‘The results 
of this influence have been greatly 
mitigated, as far as our exports are 
concerned, by the operation of the 
French treaty, which appears to have 
increased the export of British pro- 
duce to France by something like 150 
per cent; and the trade with America 
itself shows symptoms of revival, the 
value of our exports to that country 
during the six months from Sep- 
tember to February having been: 
in September, 483,000/.; in October, 
709,000/.; in November, 739,0001. ; 
in December, 805,000].; in Janu- 
ary, 1,086,000/.; and in February, 
1,253,000/, But it is the failure of 
the cotton supply for our manufac- 
tures, not of the export trade, which 
is the real cause of embarrassment 
and apprehension; and the extreme 
doubtiulness of this question has de- 
termined the character of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s financial arrangements. “I 
have referred,” he said in his state- 
ment, “to the one threatening and 
ominous circumstance in our position, 
viz. the deficient, the increasingly defi- 
cient supply of cotton. No surplus 
that we could ask for from the House 
would enable us to encounter the evils 
that may arise from a great further 
privation of that supply; and there- 
fore if, on account of the prospect of 
that deficiency, we made a demand 
upon the House, even if we succeeded 
in obtaining that demand, we stiil 
could not feel the slightest confidence 
that we had made an adequate pro- 
vision for the deficiency that might 
be impending. Considering, there- 
fore, that, on the one side, if that 
cause of difficulty be removed, we 
have not the slightest reason to de- 
spond or to fear the ample sufficiency 
of our means; and considering, on 
the other hand, that any provision 
which we could in propriety and de- 
cency ask fur from the House might 
fail to meet the contingencies which 
connect themselves with that one par- 
ticular difficulty, her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have come to the conclu- 


sion that it is not their duty to ask the 
House to impose any new taxes; at 
the same time, in the event of a great 
change, and a great aggravation of a 
pressure which is now tolerable, re- 
serving to themselves discretion to 
consider in what mode it may be right 
to meet the exigencies of the public 
service, according to the circum- 
stances which may then present them- 
selves,” 

In this position of affairs, there 
can, of course, be no remission of 
taxes, in the proper sense of the 
term. But Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
commutes the hop-duties for a read- 
justment of the scale of brewers’ li- 
eenses, on the principle of including 
in them the charge in respect to hop- 
duty, from which the brewers will be 
released. Threepence a barrel is the 
minimum of hop-duty now paid, and 
this sum therefore is to be added to 
the cost of the license; and as it would 
be a grievance to the regular brewer 
if he were required to pay hop-duty 
in this form while the private brewer 
was exempt from it altogether, every 
one inhabiting a house of a certain 
value, and under certain conditions, is 
to be bound, if he intend to brew, to 


| take out a twelve-and-sixpenny li- 
_cense. This is the most important 
_ change contained in the budget. The 





next in value is an alteration in the 
rates of wine-duty, which are to be 
reduced from four to two. All wine 
up to twenty-six degrees of strength 
is to be admitted ata shilling duty; 
from twenty-six to forty-two degrees, 
it is to pay half-a-crown ; and after 
that there is to be a prohibitory duty 
of threepence for every additional de- 
gree. ‘The only other changes are the 
reduction of the duty on playing-cards 
to threepence, in order to prevent 
evasion; a slight modification of the 
inventory duty in Scotland; the im- 
position of a charge of one-eighth 
per cent on foreign and colonial bonds 
and loans; and the grant of supple- 
mental licenses to permit publicans to 
supply their commodities at fairs and 
public gatherings. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Italy. 


Tue chief weakness of the new 
Italian kingdom is the want of states- 
men with great personal authority. 
The popularity of Cavour enabled 
him to achieve wonders—to restrain 
the ardour of the republicans, to sa- 
crifice provinces to France, and to 
administer very deplorably ill. His 
successor had not the same power, 
and, although supported by majori- 
ties in the Chamber, could not pre- 
serve his office. Ricasoli was not an 
enterprising minister. He had nei- 
ther the diplomatic influence neces- 
sary to involve the Powers in a great 
intrigue, nor the popular address 
which would have enabled him to 
use the enthusiasm of the patriots. 
For the solution of the Venetian 
problem, both these faculties are re- 
quired, and therefore it slumbered 
under his administration. The atten- 
tion of the minister was chiefly di- 
rected towards the Roman question, 
which was better suited to his cha- 
racter, to his religious sympathies, 
and to his desire to postpone the war 
with Austria. The presence of the 
King of Naples, and the constant 
disturbances in that kingdom, where 
the failure of the government to sup- 
press resistance fettered its power, 
while the means it employed tar- 
nished its honour, urged the imme- 
diate settlement of the claim which 
France has so long denied. Between 
& minister who directed his policy 
chiefly to the acquisition of Rome 
and the Emperor Napoleon no good 
feeling could exist. 

On the 25th of February Ricasoli 
gained his last victory in the Cham- 
ber by conciliating the Left, with the 
declaration that he would not pre- 
vent the meetings and proceedings 
of the revolutionary party. ‘The 
right of association, he said, was se- 
cured by the constitution, and should 
not be infringed. There may have 
been in this declaration something 
of the liberal, aristocratic spirit, and 
of that disposition to allow a free 
and unrestrained action without the 
intervention of the state, which was 
shown, or at least implied, in the fa- 


mous proposals to the Holy See, and 
in which it is apparent that Ricasoli 
contrasted very advantageously with 
the despotic Cavour. But it was 
opposed to the spirit of the Pied- 
montese laws, and to the policy of the 
minister himself, who dreaded the 
movements of the revolutionists; it 
was considered a sign of weakness, 
and proved to be a moral defeat. The 
Baron himself afterwards declared 
that the vote which he obtained by 
this concession was hollow and un- 
meaning. ‘The revolutionary party 
regarded the event in the same 
light. The alliance of the Tuscan 
statesman with the Mazzinists was 
involuntary and unnatural. They 
were united in several points of po- 
licy. ‘The revolutionists, in whom 
animosity against the Church is 
strong, are naturally more eager for 
the conquest of Rome than of Vene- 
tia; they are also filled with hatred 
of Napoleon. Ricasoli, therefore, in 
his resistance to the French influ- 
ence, and in his preference of the 
Roman to the Venetian question, 
followed the same practical end as 
the men to whom in principle he 
was most widely opposed. On the 
other hand, the Piedmontese party, 
who are attached to the throne, and 
desire its greatness more than the 
fulfilment of any theory, and who 
hold at Turin the reins of centralis- 
ation, which they might lose by be- 
ing transplanted, dread an impolitic 
quarrel with France, look tor its 
support in conqucring Venetia, be- 
lieve that they can obtain more of 
the Pope by patience than by any 
compromise, and hope to disable 
Austria by means of disturbances on 
the Danube. This is the disposition 
of the king, who is unable to master 
the intricacies of negotiation with 
Rome, and is frantic still at the peace 
of Villafranca. 

Under the auspices of this combi- 
nation Ratazzi came into office, when, 
on the Ist of March, Ricasoli with 
his colleagues resigned. Raised to 
power by a disreputable intrigue, 
without a parliamentary majority or 
a definite policy, suspected by a large 
party for his connexion with France, 
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and for his intention of letting the 
Roman question drop for a time, his 
position was difficult at first. 
great meeting of the revolutionary 
party was about to take place at 
Genoa, and the new minister, who 


The | 


did not intend to attack Austria im- | 


mediately, had to avoid being com- 


mitted by the meeting to a policy | 
not his own, and t» prevent the rise | 


of a patriotic excitement which he 
could not withstand. 
the difficulty by a politic use of Gari- 
baldi. The new ministry was hardly 
appointed when Garibaldi appeared. 
He was won over by Ratazzi and the 
king, and induced to accept the pre- 
sidency of the meeting at Genoa. 

On the 9th of March the Pro- 
vedimento Committee met, and Gari- 
baldi presided. ’ 
solutions for the conquest of Rome, 
for the national armament, and for 
the recall of Mazzini. Garibaldi 
spoke for the government, and en- 
deavoured to divert attention to Ve- 
netia. He deprived the assembly of 
its democratic character at home, 
while appealing to other nationali- 
ties for their sympathy and alliance. 
Whilst Garibaldi endeavoured to 
muzzle the revolutionary committee 
by his influence, Ratazzi warned it 
to be more guarded, and threatened 
to dissolve it ifit failed to obey. In 
the Chamber he declared that his 
predecessor had misunderstood the 
law, that the right of association did 
not exclude the right of government 
intervention. It was his intention, 
he said, to carry out the law on the 
national armament, and he would not 
allow an association to organise a. 
military force. 

Onthe 21st of March Garibaldi set 
forth on a tour through the provinces, 
to keep alive the warlike spirit of the 
population, and to inspire them with 
confidence in the new administration. 
He was received with enthusiasm in 
the towns of Lombardy, and exhi- 
bited the strongest desire to promote 
the cause of the king. His republi- 
can friends calculate that the excite- 
ment of the national movement will 
at last carry the government along 
with it. But Italy is still in such 
a condition that a premature attack 
on Austri: without aid from France, 
or from arevolution in Europe, would 
be fatal to the new state. Only those 


He overcame | 


They adopted re- | 
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portions of the army which served in 
1859 are really fit to cope with the 
armies of Austria; and they have 
been diluted with new materials, as 
it has been the policy of the Pied- 
montese to give their regiments no 
local character, but to mingle in each 
the men of different provinces. This 
has been done in particular with 
the 20,000 Lombards who formerly 
served in the Austrian army. About 
1800 of these have deserted; the rest 
are excellent soldiers, accustomed to 
discipline even more severe than that 
of Sardinia, and may often be recog- 
nised among their comrades by their 
stiff and erect bearing. Very few 
officers exchanged the Austrian for 
the Sardinian service. The whole 
number of Lombards in the army is 
28,000. In the duchies about 10,000 
old soldiers have been obtained, but 
few officers. ‘The recruits of Ro- 
magna make fine soldiers, but the 
conscription is in many cases resisted. 
Of the 140,000 men who served under 
Francis II. of Naples, hardly 30,000 
have entered the Piedmontese ranks, 
and 20,000 men have been added by 
conscription, Part of this force can- 
not be trusted, and the state of the 
country obliges the government to 
keep trom 30,000 to 40,000 reliable 
soldiers in Naples. In case of war 
the danger would increase, and it 
would be necessary to strengthen 
this garrison. ‘The annexation of the 
Two Sicilies has diminished, there- 
fore, the military resources of Victor 
Emmanuel. In 1859 he took the field 
with an army of 80,000 men, drawn 
from his own dominions only, and a 
reserve of 30,000. Hecould now bring 
against the enemy an army of 120,000 
infantry of the line, tolerably well 
officered, and 16,000 or 20,000 Ber- 
saglieri, the best soldiers in Italy, 
but deficient, like all Italians, in the 
use of the rifie. The cavalry is ex- 
tremely weak ; for it is generally of 
little use in ‘an Italian campaign, 
from the nature of the country. At 
the present moment the Sardinian 
cavalry does not exceed 8000 men, 
well mounted on Neapolitan horses. 
The artillery amounts to 40,000 men, 
and is highly efficient in the field. 
But they are unequal to the task of 
battering the great fortresses of the 
quadrilateral, which the Italians only 
hope to reduce by famine. There 
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is a force of 16,000 Carabinieri, em- 
ployed as gendarmes, and a national 
guard of 80,000. Neither of these 
could face a regular army, and they 
are wanted at home. The 
volunteers who might follow Gari- 
baldi, if war broke out immediately, 
is estimated at 30,000 men. ‘Thus 
the whole ayailable force for a war 
on the Mincio this year is about 
200,000 men, whom it would not re- 
quire more than 130,000 Austrians to 
holdin check before their strong po- 
sitions. In a few years, if the Sar- 
dinians, as they hope, succeed in 
consolidating their kingdom, they 
might also succeed in organising a 
force twice as numerous, and more 
than twice as effective as the pre- 
sent, 

Ratazzi has had great difficulty in 
composing a ministry. ‘The politi- 
cians of most weight have refused to 
join him. Garibaldi, acting in alli- 
ance with the government, has spoken 
in the most violent terms against the 
Holv See, the position of which does 
not appear to have been improved by 
the change at ‘Turin. 
it is, that the Pope is more than ever 
at the mercy of the Emperor of the 
French, and more than ever enye- 
loped in his toils. 

On the Feast of the Annunciation, 
the 25th of March, Pius LX. delivered 
an address at the Church of the 
Minerva, in which he touched upon 
his present troubles. ‘The Bull which 
was rejected by the King of France, 
and afterwards withdrawn, in which 
Boniface VIII. undertook to demon- 
strate the authority of the Church 


over the State, adopted the words of 


theologians of the greatest name in 
France itself, St. Bernard and the 
school of St. Victor, in order that no 
national prejudice might be awak- 
ened against the Ultramontane view. 
We are reminded of this precaution 
by the resemblance of the terms 
used by the Holy Father, in speak- 


ing of the present importance of 


the temporal power, to the language 
of Dr. Dillinger in his book on 
the same subject. The positive 
conclusions of the statesmanlike di- 
vine appear to have found no re- 
sponse in Rome; but the limits by 
which he has detined the importance 
of the Roman sovereignty for the 
freedom of the Church are not ex- 


foree of 


The result of 
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ceeded by the public declaration of 
Pius IX. The position thus taken 
up by the Holy Father is identical 
with that of a party hitherto believed 
to be a minority among Catholics, 
and his words, therefore, are in no 
danger either of being misinterpreted 
or of failing to command the hearty 
assent of men who have dreaded 
those extremes to which a good con- 
science and the horror of wrong 
sometimes betray the champions even 
of the most righteous cause. Occu- 
pying this vantage-ground, he is en- 
anabled to accomplish that which to 
all authorities, but more especially 
to ecclesiastical authority, has ever 

been a most difficult task: he sets a 
limit to the aspirations of his more 
ardent and impetuous supporters at 
the very moment when he is rebuk- 
ing the treason and hypocrisy of those 
who wish to rob the Holy See of its 
rights, and who, he affirms, ‘* wiil 
fall into an abyss from which it is 
almost impossible they should ever 
escape.” 

The most important part of the 
address is directed against an eccle- 
siastic who has written to express 
his alarm lest at the approaching as- 
sembly of the Bishops, at Pentecost, 
the temporal power should be de- 
clared a dogma of faith. ‘To this Pope 
Pius replies: ‘The Holy See does 
not maintain the temporal power as 
a dogma of faith, but it declares that 
the temporal power is necessary and 
indispensable, as long as the present 
order established by Providence shall 
endure, to sustain the independence 
of the spiritual power.’ It is cer- 
tainly difficult to understand how 
the expectation which is here re- 
buked, how either hopes or fears of 
the promulgation of such a dogma 
as the necessity of the temporal 
power, could be entertained by an 
educated Catholic. 

It is perhaps with reference chiefly 
to the approaching mecting that this 
discourse has been delivered. Al- 
though it surrenders nothing, it is 
yet so framed as to dissipate some of 
the expectations which the invitation 
to the Lishops has awakened. By 
stating the temporary and condi- 
tional character of the earthly sove- 
reignty of the lead of the Church, 
and marking a limit beyond which 
its sacredness must not be insisted 
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on, or its absolute utility upheld, 
the Pope confutes the apprehensions 
of the Powers which have forbidden 
the journey of the Bishops to Rome; 
for those Powers acted on the sup- 
position that their subjects would be 
led to take part on that occasion in 
some act committing them more 
thoroughly and irrevocably than 
heretofore to the maintenance of the 
temporal sovereignty, by which act 
the difficulty of a change would be 
increased. 

The canonisation of a saint is one 
of the loftiest prerogatives of the Holy 
See. It isa solemnity so splendid 
and so uncommon that it has ever 
been an epoch in the reign of the 
the Pontitf who has granted it. No 
more fitting opportunity could be 
devised to point the contrast between 
the temporal calamities and the un- 
shaken spiritual authority, or to 
prove to the world that the loss of 
territory and of political power, the 
hostility of Italy, the protection of 
France, and the disloyalty of Rome, 
do not deprive the Pope of the reve- 
rence or of the rights which he en- 
joys as the Vicar of Christ, and that 
persecution does not dissolve the 
communion of the militant and the 
triumphant Church. 

So tar as the mind ofthe Holy See 
influences the sentiments of Catho- 
lics, or the will of the Pope governs 
their acts, the declaration ot March 
25th adds nothing to the authority 
of those which have gone before it. 
‘The awe inspired by the voice of the 
Supreme Pontiff and the terror of 
excommunication have done their 
work already, and have had their 
weight in the deliberations of those 
who have been compelled to cast 
their lot with one side or the other, 
No man can be supposed ignorant 
of the penalties incurred by those 
who despoil the Holy See of its 
rights. ‘they were imposed, not by 
the Pope himself as an act of de- 
fence in the circumstances of the 
time, but by the permanent law of 
the Church, as a standing menace 
to those who may assail her tem- 
poralities, and a lasting defence of 
rights which prescription does not 
invalidate, and which suffer nothing 
from the lapse of time. ‘The recent 
declaration, though adding nothing 
to those which went before, and fail- 
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ing short of many which did not so 
distinctly provide against the errors 
of a pious zeal, differs from others in 
the character of the argument. At 
the outbreak of the present troubles, 
the perils of the temporal power 
came from the Revolution, from a 
movement politically false, and hos- 
tile to religion. Our defence, then, 
was to appeal to the right of the 
Church, to claim for the Pope the 
inviolable sanctity possessed by all 
constituted authorities, to identify 
his cause with that of order, pro- 
perty, and civil society, and while 
proclaiming the punishments which 
the Church has appointed for her 
assailants, to rely on the principle of 
legitimacy. As things went on, this 
principle exhibited its impotence. 
‘The monarchy with whom the papal 
dominion had allied itself fell; the 
Catholics of the universe were not 
Legitimists ; some of them, on the 
principle of national independence, 
rejoiced at the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians; others, out of hatred for ar- 
bitrary power, triumphed in the fall 
of the Neapolitan throne; others, 
again, like the English, the Ameri- 
cans, and the Belgians, were com- 
mitted to the belief that the rights 
of authority are not unconditional. 
The Roman government, on the other 
hand, was not in a position to allow 
any verification of the rightfulness 
of its own nature, or of the legality 
of its action. Every successive pub- 
lication of documents and of conversa- 
tions showed that, if it were judged 
by its merits, it could not endure any 
of the tests which are admitted by 
free nations. Accordingly, the poli- 
tical defence, the argument founded 
on right, failed. The argument from 
expediency then took its place. ‘This 
argument is adopted by Dr. Ddllin- 
ger in his recent book. In this work 
he collects the proofs of the real 
character of the Roman government, 
and argues that its existence has been 
injurious to religion; but neverthe- 
less he comes to the conclusion that 
the Church requires for her freedom, 
under the present circumstances of 
the world, a real sovereignty in Rome. 
‘The declaration of the Pope, in like 
manner, puts prominently forward 
the interests of religion, and claims 
for them precedence over all con- 
siderations derived from a different 
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sphere of ideas. The question of 
right has given place to the question 
of “expediency. 

The perplexities of Catholics are 


not diminished by the change. We 
cannot hold that religion may be 


served by doing wrong; or that its 
interests suspend the obligations 
which in other cases are supreme ; or 
that the canons of morality which 
rule both public and private life may 
be dispensed with for the good of the 
Church; or that the end justifies the 
means. ‘The real defence of the pa- 
pal right hitherto has been the in- 
famy of the policy by which the 
Pope is assailed. Against the just 
discontent of the subjects of arbi- 
trary power the monarch has no le- 
gitimate defence; but against an un- 
just invasion any monarch is in the 
right. We cannot defend the pon- 
tifical sovereignty on the principle of 
the indeteasible right of kings, be- 
cause we believe in a Divine right 
which supersedes the right of kings. 
We cannot defend it as a govern- 
ment which deserves absolutely to be 
defended, because we do not believe 
that it fulfilled the legal conditions 
of a good government. But we may 
defend it on the ground that its 
faults disappear beside the iniquity 
of the Piedmontese intrigue; and this 
is the source of no small part of the 
sympathy which it still commands. 
The view which has been repeated 
on three occasions by Dr. Dollinger, 
and which is identical with that ex- 
pressed in the late discourse of the 
Pope, appears to us hardly consist- 
ent with another memorable passage 
in his book. We are told that tem- 
poral sovereignty is essential to the 
freedom of the Holy See, because, as 
things now are, it is impossible to 
find any other security for it. But 
we are reminded in the same para- 
graph, that it is not for men to set 
bounds to the wisdom and the power 
of Almighty God, that His resources 
are not exhausted within the limits 
of our horizon, that the future be- 
longs to Him, and that His Spirit 
will not depart from the Church. It 
behoves us not to be solicitous, there- 
fore, about that which is to come, or 
anxious lest events should be too 
powerful for Him to guide, or lest 
evils should grow bey ond His skill 
to remedy, or crimes beyond His 
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power to baffle or avenge. The wel- 
fare of religion, though the first of 
our hopes and prayers, is not the 
rule which guides our consciences. 
For there is a standard of right and 
wrong, independent of the standard 
of religious expediency, and inde- 
pendent of the occasional utterances 
of ecclesiastical authority. However 
certain the loss to ourselves, how- 
ever apparent the peril to souls, 
whatever the risk of trouble to the 
Church, we are bound to consider 
not adv antage but right, not attach- 
ment but duty. Christians are bound 
to obey certain rules, which they 
may not transgress for any object, 
however holy. They must submit 
to the worst evils, and tolerate things 
which are most injurious to religion, 
because they cannot do wrong that 
good may come of it. But Almighty 
God brings a remedy, and effects a 
change in which His own servants 
cannot be His instruments., Evil 
men, guided by evil intentions, who 
would not follow good impulses, or 
act if they foresaw the end, in pur- 
suing their own objects perform 
those things from which the just are 
bound to refrain, but by which their 
cause is benefited. The desire of 
good would be impotent to obtain 
many ends which God compasses by 
overruling the actions and designs 
of wicked men. The safety of the 
Church cannot be involved in wrong- 
doing, and the advancement of po- 
litical right must supersede the pro- 
spect of religious advantage. ‘The 
Church has never permitted insur- 
rection against a just authority for 
her own sake only. She can never 
enjoin, for her own sake, resistance 
to ajustdemand. The keeper of the 
truth must be the keeper of the right, 
and the right is not always with au- 
thority. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the question of political right 
should be decided before the argu- 
ment from religious expediency can 
be heard. Unfortunately, that is a 
question which the ecclesiastical au- 
thority cannot discuss, for the in- 
quiry is one in which it does not 
occupy the position of a judge, nor 
even that of an advocate. In the 
work of the German prelate the ad- 
vantage to religion is used as the 
final argument after the political de- 
fence has been practically refuted by 
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the facts which he has told; but it 
appears to us that such an argument 


cannot be admitted until the plea of 


misgovernment has been answered, 
and the doubt of possibility removed. 

What is the character of the pre- 
sent order which is the reason of the 
temporal power? It is the character 
of revolution, of the insecurity of 
right, of the suppression of freedom, 
Constitutional states and despotic 
States, liberals and absolutists, vie 
with each other in their disposition 
to centralise, and in their jealousy of 
self-governing bodies. Men had be- 
lieved for ages that the sovereign 
power could be neither limited nor 
resisted, and for near a hundred 
years the theory of the absolute right 
of kings has been encountered by the 
theory of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. The conflict has not produced 
freedom, because the popular theory 
borrowed from the other the cen- 
tralisation and absolutism of the 
state; and with it the doctrine that 
the supreme power can do no wrong. 
But yet out of the contests of this 
revolutionary age peace must ulti- 
mately proceed; out of the modern 
theory of the right of kings, and the 
ancient theory of the rights of man, 
the medieval idea of the rights of 
God, which is identified with nei- 
ther and holds the balance between 
them, must revive again, as the only 
solution of the present troubles in 
Church and State. In that new con- 
dition of civil society, the Church 
will be the greatest gainer: she is 
the greatest sufferer by its absence 
—she must be the foremost agent in 
producing it. She cannot be alone 
prosperous and free. She prospers 
by the freedom of all, and suffers by 
the general disease. Where other 
rights are oppressed, hers cannot 
be respected. The welfare of the 
Church is the welfare of all; her 
liberties are bound up with all other 
liberties; between her cause and that 
of justice, right, and freedom, there 
is a constant alliance and an un- 
swerving sympathy. If her liberty 
is imperilled now, so are all other 
liberties; when they are recovered, 
she will recover hers. 
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The present situation of the Prus- 
sian monarchy differs in an essential 
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point from that of all other States 
which are distracted by the almost 
universal conflict between conserva- 
tism, reform, and revolution, and is 
unintelligible if we apply the ordinary 
tests which may safely guide our 
judgment in Central and Southern 
Europe. In all those countries which 
submitted to the supremacy of the 
first Napoleon, the old régime was 
swept away, anda new order of things 
was established on the model of the 
French administration. Herein lies 
for Europe in general the great im- 
portance of the wars of the Empire. 
All those countries south of the Sar- 
matian plains, which formed in the 
middle ages the Christian Republic, 
are so intimately connected by a com- 
mon history, by the unity of their 
civilisation, the similarity of national 
elements, the connexion of their re- 
ligious traditions, and even by geo- 
graphical arrangement, that a certain 
resemblance in their social and poli- 
tical character is unavoidable. This 
resemblance, secured of old by the 
predominance of the Church, after- 
wards found its visible expression in 
the system of international law which 
was founded on a certain community 
of political principles, and a certain 
harmony of national interests and 
motives in every part. ‘Two things 
handed down from earlier times, the 
recognition of the ethical precepts of 
Christianity, and of the principle of 
legitimate authority, were assumed as 
the basis of the system. If, therefore, 
any nation should repudiate every 
acknowledgment of moral obligation, 
the restraint of objective law, and 
the securities which a graduated and 
therefore unequal aristocratic society 
affords against the abuse and the in- 
stability of power, the convulsion 
which effected the change at home 
must necessarily extend to the rest 
of Europe. ‘The new element would 
be inconsistent with the surrounding 
mass, the balance of power, the faith 
of treaties, the existing distribution of 
territory would be at an end, the in- 
dependence of States would be threat- 
ened by the policy of the new neigh- 
bour, every authority and every in- 
stitution would be imperilled by its 
example. 

On this account, all Europe, im- 
pelled by the voice ‘of the greatest of 
statesmen, took up arms, in successive 


























coalitions, against the French repub- 
lic. Other confederacies and alliances 
had been formed against the power of 
France. ‘This was esse ntially though 
not expressly a war against French 
society; a war of principles rather 
than of national interests or dynastic 
ambition. And when revolutionary 
France had compelled all Europe to 
recognise it, a new series of etforts 
began under the Empire, in which 
Napoleon sought to secure the new 
order of thines by assimilating to it 
the institutions of the ne j@hbor ring 
States. No peace could be permanent 
between the new system in France 
and the Europe of the old régime. 
The harmony of government and the 
analogy of society had not been re- 

stored by the attempt to bring back 
France to her old condition; the 
attempt to restore it by imposing on 
other countries the innovations of the 
French revolution sueceeded for a 
time, and carried into many lands 
elements of further change, which so 
often shook the thrones in the last 
generation, and still play an import- 
ant part in the troubles of the Conti- 
nent, especially in Belgium, in West- 
ern Germany, in Southern Italy, and 
in Spain. Inali those countries which 
were nearest to the frontier of France, 
governments were introduced in con- 
formity with the new order of society, 
whose most marked characteristics 
were centralisation and secularisation. 
In all the common result was the 
destruction of all cotrdinate or inter- 
mediate authorities; the ruin of the 
Church and of the aristocracy as po- 
litical powers; the abolition of the 
feeble remains of local autonomy 
which had survived the levelling po- 
licy of modern absolutism. In all 
those States, therefore, there is an 
absence of continuity in the develop- 
ment of freedom, and a deficiency of 
the most important materials in the 
organisation of self-government. They 
are deprived, though not in equal 
measure, of those mediators which 
intervene between arbitrary power 
and lawless resistance, which mode- 
rate the exercise and temper the 
effects of sovereign power, which ar- 
rest the action of tyranny, prevent 
misgovernment, divert popular anger, 
and anticipate rebellion. Consequently 
they suffer under two great practical 
evils, on the side of authority, and on 
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the side of liberty. There is on one 
hand an inevitable tendency to aggra- 
vate the royal authority, as the crown, 
destitute of the support of kindred 
and coeval powers, has nothing to 
rely on but itself and its instrument, 
the bureaucracy. On the other hand, 
the parliament, as the only popular 
institution, independent of the ad- 
ministration, tends to absorb all power 
in its own hands, and is as jealous as 
the crown of every other authority, 
because such authority might be used 
as a weapon for its control, Centrali- 
sation carries this curse with it—that 
it interests both the royal and the 
liberal party alike in its preservation, 
and disinclines both to educate the 
people in the principles of freedom. 
From this revolution, which was 
accomplished in all the smaller Ger- 
man States by the ministers of petty 
despots without popular disorders, 
Prussia remained free. Alone among 
— European States she has 
scaped the evil of revolutionary 
eae. During the supremacy of 
France after the peace of Tilsit, the 
social and political condition of the 
country underwent a vast reform, 
which, if it had been continued, would 
have fulfilled all the just requirements 
of modern society, and have satisfied 
those claims which give to the revo- 
lution elsewhere somewhat of moral 
justification, and still more of the ex- 
cuse of that necessity which knows no 
law. But the reforms of Stein, wise 
and admirable so far as he was able 
to accomplish them during scarce- 
ly a year of power, were called for 
by peculiar temporary circumstances, 
and aimed at a particular moment- 
ary purpose. This purpose and these 
circumstances obtained for them a 
general support, to which they owed 
their success; but the completeness of 
the success exhausted the desire for 
reform, and the edifice which had 
been begun so happily was left un- 
finished in the day of prosperity. 
The disastrous war of 1806 had ex- 
hausted and depopulated the country; 
it had estranged the different classes, 
by making the people jealous and 
suspicious of the nobles who had com- 
manded the troops; it had imposed on 
the king the obligation of reducing 
his army to 42 2,000 men. Stein and 


Scharnhorst undertook, in the face of 
the French, to prepare the deliver- 
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ance of the country by means of in- 
ternal reforms. In order to reconcile 
the classes, to promote prosperity, to 
encourage agriculture, it was neces- 
sary to emancipate the peasantry, to 
throw down the barriers to free com- 
petition, to allow the burgher to pur- 
chase land, and the gentry to embark 
in trade. <A liberal system of provin- 
cial and municipal administration on 
the ancient foundation bound up the 
people more closely with the crown. 
As the army was limited by treaty, 
it was necessary to train greater num- 
bers by shortening the time of actual 
service, whilst the State retained the 
right to call out those who had been 
once trained. ‘This was the origin of 
the Landwehr, by which in the space 
of three years the country obtained 
an army of 150,000 soldiers without 
awakening the suspicions of the 
French, and by which in 1814 the 
Prussian people, alone among the 
continental allies identified in spirit 
with its king, took the foremost part 
in the destruction of Napoleon. 

The old Prussian absolutism, broken 
up by Stein’s reforms, returned after 
the war of deliverance. Under the 
dominion of the Hegelian system in 
the government and the universities, 
liberties were refused, but education 
was extended, and the material pro- 
sperity of the country increased ra- 
pidly. The reconstitution of the 
Prussian territory justified to some 
extent the predominance of the royal 
power. The newly-acquired provinces 
introduced an element of weakness in 
the state that could be compensated 
for only by strengthening the crown. 
Prussia was formerly an essentially 
Protestant state, and after the con- 
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Saxony the protector of Protest- 
antism in the Empire; it was, more- 
over, the only part of Germany in 
which a strong feeling of national 
connexion, the pride of military 
glory, the memory of splendid achieve- 
ments, and the personal influence of 
a series of remarkable princes, sus- 
tained a sense of political unity and 
a vigorous patriotism. But those 
bonds, which had been strengthened 
by the sacrifices of the seven years’ 
war, were loosened by the acquisi- 
tions which followed the war of 
deliverance. One-third of the in- 
habitauts were Catholics, connected 
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by no traditions with their new sove- 
reign. Jthinelanders, Westphalians, 
and Poles required delicate manage- 
ment. A territory so scattered and 
a& population so heterogeneous, pos- 
sessing neither local connexion nor 
internal affinity, but held together 
only by a common allegiance to the 
same sovereign, did not possess the 
indispensable elements of a constitu- 
tion of the modern type. No historical 
traditions—no imperial policy—no 
public opinion founded on identity of 
interest and supported by an equally 
distributed education, supplied that 
unity which a national parliament 
requires. Strength was needed in 
the sceptre which ruled such a dis- 
cordant state. Yet the old traditions 
of Germany and the reforms of 1808 
supplied a foundation on which a 
system of self-government might have 
been gradually developed. ‘The pro- 
vinees had, at least in name, local 
assemblies fur the discussion of pro- 
vincial affairs. The towns enjoyed 
the management of considerable pro- 
perty. ‘There were tiie materials for 
provincial and communal autonomy, 
by promoting which the possibility of 
a free national representation might 
be secured... For only those who 
administer at home their own local 
affairs are competent to join in par- 
liamentary government. ‘The habits 
of liberty are matured only in the 
narrow circle of the parish and the 
commune. Where local as well as 
national concerns are administered by 
officials who hold their commission 
from the supreme and central power, 
the deputies who at home are in the 
habit of being governed go to the 
capital with the desire of governing. 
The less freedom they have known, 
the less they will be inclined to give; 
and by not governing themselves they 
have acquired the belief that they are 
to govern others as absolutely as pos- 
sible. A parliament of that sort is 
very likely to abridge to the utmost 
the royal authority, and to use brave 
words about national independence 
and resistance to tyranny. But 
liberty and self-government it will 
never promote or even tolerate, and 
all that it takes away from the in- 
fluence of the crown will go to 
increase the power of the state. The 
concession of a constitution and na- 
tional representation is therefore the 
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greatest obstacle to the growth of 
freedom in a country without local 
self-covernment, for the habit as well 
as the theory of freedom is essential 
to its success. Herein lies the value 
of corporations in a representative 
system. ‘They are a security for the 
existence of the right and practice of 
self-government in spheres where 
authority is not derived from the 
state or exercised by its ministers. 
To a healthy constitutional system, 
therefore, there is no support more 
important than the existence of pro 
vincial, municipal, and corporate 
assemblies. ‘lo a centralising consti- 
tutionalism nothing is more hateful. 

In this direction it behoved the 
Prussian Government, after 1815, to 
proceed. But the doctrines of the 
Hloly Alliance prevented this policy 
from being pursued. A machinery of 
official administration, a system of 
bureaucracy, was organised, skilful, 
intelligent, and upright beyond any 
other on the Continent, but despotic, 
infidel, meddling, and calculated to 
smother among the people the notion 
and the habit of providing for them- 
selves. ‘The material results of this 
period were splendid. ‘The popula- 
tion increased from 10,400,000 in 
1816, to 17,740,000 in 1858. The 
production of the soil, which was in- 
sufficient fur the population of ten 
millions, is now in excess of the con- 
sumption of eighteen millions. Edu- 
cation is so general that 2,764,691 
children attend at school, and only 5 
per cent of the recruits can neither 
read nor write. ‘The revenue in- 
creased from 50,000,000 dollars in 
1821, to 135,341,701 in 1861. The 
debt, which at the end of the war 
amounted to 217,845,558 dollars, was 
reduced in 1847 to 139,884,581; it 
has now risen again to 247,641,481 
dollars. 

Until the accession of the late king 
nothing was done for constitutional 
development, and when under the in- 
fluence of Radowitz he undertook to 
establish a system of liberties, the 
consequences of the delay made them- 
selves felt. ‘The impatience of the 
educated class at the absolute conser- 
vatism of the former reign had given 
currency to many false theories, and 
the extreme of repression had led to 
an extreme of liberalism, ‘The sense 
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right, the reverence for the sovereign, 
which sustains authority, had been 
very generally subverted. Whilst the 
horror of arbitrary power had faded 
away with the decline of the Chris- 
tian religion, the eagerness to have a 
share in the exercise of power had 
taken its place. Whilst, therefore, 
the wish tor representative govern- 
ment grew stronger, the idea of self- 
government was given up; and the 
more an abstract constitutionalism 
was desired, the more unpopular was 
the idea of raising to maturity the 
ancient institutions of the country. 
Both the extirpation of the faith of 
the people, and the ruin of its politi- 
cal faculties, was the work of the 
government, and the reforms of 
Frederic William IV. came too late. 
He combined the provincial estates in 
a central assembly at Berlin, and 
promised gradually to modify its 
constitution, in conformity with the 
wants of the time. But the troubles 
of 1848 interrupted the enterprise, 
the king displayed unexpected weak- 
ness, and a constitution of the usual 
kind was conceded, the provincial 
estates remaining in their former in- 
complete state. The newsystem was 
in contradiction with the views and 
convictions of the king; he continued 
thenceforth to occupy a false position, 
and his mind at length gave way be- 
neath the burden. Whilst he lived it 
was the endeavour of the Manteuffel 
ministry and of the bureaucratic con- 
servatives, by whom it was supported, 
to prevent the actual consistent com- 
pletion of the constitutional system. 
Alarmed by the events and doctrines 
of 1848, they attempted an entire re- 
action, using the interference of the 
police and arbitrary interpretations 
of the law for the purpose of arresting 
liberalism and democracy. Ina policy 
of this kind, so essentially tortuous 
and unpopular, no confidence and no 
security could be felt; and liberty 
itself was deliberately repressed out 
of fear of its abuse. The govern- 
ment was worse than the party. In 
theory they could say that they re- 
sisted arbitrary and lawless power, 
whether in the form of despotism or 
of revolution, but that, the danger of 
the moment proceeding from the latter, 
their efforts required to be directed 
for the time against thatalone. They 
might add that the fullest develop- 
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ment of the constitutional elements 
consistently with the traditions and 
character of the state would not have 
conciliated the opposition. But prac- 
tically their system was _ illiberal, 
repressive, and adverse to the set: 
tlement of those questions which are 
involved in the establishment of con- 
stitutionalism. Consequently, they 
compelled the real enemies of revolu- 
tion, who oppose it as much in one 
shape as in another, and defend the 
right with the same spirit against the 
crown and the mob, to join in the 
opposition of the democratic party. 
It is this divergence of principle from 
those with whom they were often 
obliged to act that disposed the 
Prussian Catholics so long to insist 
on the necessity of a Catholic party 
which should defend the Catholic in- 
terests without regard to the common 
bond of political principles. 

A new era commenced with the 
Regency. An administration of a 
more liberal charact: r was appointed, 
which gained popularity by its foreign 
policy, and by encouraging the move- 
ment towards unity in Germany. But 
the ministry were not united: one 
portion were Conservatives of the 
aristocratic school; the others be- 
longed to the liberal party, and fa- 
voured the Nationalists. The king, 
who was the most vehement adver- 


whose efforts at that time unpleasant 
revelations have recently been made 
in the Diaries of Varnhagen, did not 
trust his advisers. He was supported 
by the consistent Conservatives, the 
party ofthe Areuzzeitung, of the aris- 
tocratic monarchy; and with these 
men, who, as Legitimists and Lu- 
therans, are zealous defenders of the 
temporal power of the Pope, the Ca- 
tholics were inclined for a time to 
coalesce. The Prussian Conserva- 
tives are enemies of German as well 
as Italian unity, extremely hostile to 
France, and disposed to favour Aus- 
tria. It was in strict harmony with 
their views that King William spoke 
at Konigsberg, when he declared that 
he held his crown from God alone. 
This famous declaration was no 
more than a repudiation of the ideas 
of French imperialism, and a recog- 
nition of the same principles on which 
the crown of Great Britain rests. 
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Monarchy by the grace of God is the 
only description of monarchy which 
gives security for right and law. The 
stability of the sovereign power is a 
condition necessary for its limitation. 
The safety and sanctity of freedom 
cannot exist if there is a power which 
is above the law, and no rule of au- 
thority secure from arbitrary change. 
This security and basis for liberty is 
obtained by the acknowledgment of 
divine, objective right, anterior to 
everv human law, superior to every 
human will. Divine right is the 
only barrier against arbitrary power, 
which must otherwise inevitably pre- 
vail, either in the form of despotism 
or of an omnipotent Demos, in one of 
those forms, namely, in which will is 
uncontrolled by law, and has no 


_ bounds but the limit of its strength. 


Kither of these forms of absolute go- 
vernment is positively immoral, and 
inconsistent with the principle of 
ethics and with the duty of a Chris- 
tian. For the limitation of authority 
is a categorical requirement of mo- 
rality. There is a sphere of action 
which requires imperatively to be 
exempt from the control of the civil 


_ power; and any state where ‘that 
_ exemption is denied, and which is 


consequently absolute, is essentially 
criminal. No contract or artificial 


_ balance of forces can save the prin- 
sary of the constitutional designs of | 
his brother in 1845, and concerning | 








ciple of liberty, for they both imply 
the existence of absolute power, un- 
less there be recognised prineiples in 
the state which are the result of no 
contract, and an institution which no 
power could create orremove. Here- 
ditary monarchy is not the only way 
in which the divine principle of au- 
thority can be preserved; but it is the 
simplest, easiest, and most perfect, 
for it is the only one supplied without 
variation by nature alone. As the 
king is the representative of the state, 
he is called king by the grace of God, 
in order to express the divine nature 
of authority and right. ‘The rever- 
ence due to both cannot be separated. 
To sanctify authority alone would be 
to idolise power; to sanctify liberty 
alone would be to reject law. ‘The 
divine sanction is given equally to 
both; the divine order is equally in- 
volved in their preservation. 

There is something essentially me- 
dieval and feudal, that is, ‘Teutonic, 
in the words, Dei gratia Rex. In an 
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aristocratic society, the king inherits 
his domains and his crown as the 
nobles inherit their estates and coro- 
nets, They belong to him by no 
popular favour, but by right of suc- 
cession; and he holds them by the 
same tenure on which all property 
rests, and which is the foundation of 
the whole society. An aristocratic 
country is the only one in which the 
sovereign power can be efficiently 
defined by constitutional laws, for it 
is the only deseription of community 
in which tradition maintains its au- 
thority. In a democratic country the 
king, or at least the dynasty, is neces- 
sarily the selection of the people, and 
the people can never consent to forego 
its sovereignty. ‘The power, wher- 
ever it lies, will be almost necessarily 
absolute. ‘The royal power cannot 
be limited unless the popular power 
is limited. if there is a barrier on 
one side, there must be a barrier on 
the other. 
power on the part of those whose 
power is unlimited, and who cannot 
therefore be coerced, is necessarily 
extremely rare. Democracies more 
readily submit to a dictatorship, and 
surrender the whole power to one 
man, from whom, in case of need, 
they can resume it undiminished, than 
consent to impair their own sove- 
reignty by perpetual restrictions on 
its exercise. Lut in an aristocracy, 
where property, influence, political 
power,are unequally distributed, they 
ure detined and limited, and the same 
exact precision is naturally extended 
to all authority. Ifthe crown were 
absolute, there would be no grada- 
tions of political power; that is to 
say, there would be no aristocracy. 
For this reason also therefore, from 
the aristocratic character of both, 
monarchy by the grace of God is the 
only limited monarchy. 

In the parliament which was elected 
in November 1861, the real constitu- 
tional battle was between parliamen- 
tary centralisation and the indepen- 
dence of local authorities. The deve- 
lopment of the provincial institutions 
which the late king intended to carry 
out, as an antidote both to the ideas 
of 1789 and to the ideas of absolute 
monarchy, was interrupted by the 
revolution. The new constitution 
prevented the improvement of the 
old, and in the contest which fol- 
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lowed for the restriction of the power 
of parliament, the importance of the 
local authorities was lost sight of. 
The democratic party, at the time of 
its supremacy, in 1850, carried a law 
by which all local self-government 
would have been destroyed. It was 
rescinded in 1856, when the conser- 
yatives predominated, and the deve- 
lopment of the provincial system was 
expressly promised. Nothing was 
done however, and the problem was 
still awaiting its solution when the 
late ministry succeeded to office. 
These provincial and municipal bo- 
dies are founded on the old system of 
estates and orders, and are therefore 
opposite in character and different in 
spirit from the representative parlia- 
ment at Berlin. Forming a group of 
authorities independent of the parlia- 
ment, they afford a basis for the in- 
fluence of the crown by which, if they 
were efficiently reconstructed, the fear 
of democratic usurpation might be 
entirelyremoved. It is on them, there- 
fore, that the aristocratic party relies 

for the preservation of the predomi- 
nant influence of the throne, and for 
the same reason the radical party 
wishes to destroy their conservative 
and corporate character by re-model- 
ling them in accordance with the 
atomic system of the parliament. 

In this spirit the bill of Count 
Schwerin, Minister of the Interior in 
the late administration, was conceived, 
by which the provincial constitution 
of Prussia would have been entirely 
subverted. It aimed at restoring the 
harmony which had ceased to exist in 
the state since a representative con- 
stitution had been granted, and the 
old provincial system restored. The 
two elements actually exist in the 
constitution itself, which still retains 
a traditional character, and is capable 
either of being perfected in harmony 
with the old laws of the country, or 
of being entirely separated from its 
historical basis, and completed upon a 
foreign pattern. before this great 
question was settled, on the 6th of 
March, the government was defeated 
in the second chamber, by 171 to 143, 
on a motion which it admitted in prin- 
ciple, but resisted as a proof of want 
of confidence,—that the budget should 
be submitted in detail to parliament. 
The position of the ministry could 
not be defended, and on the 8th of 
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March they tendered their resigna- 
tion. The King refused to accept it, 
and on the 11th of March he dissolved 
Parliament. ‘The Minister for Re- 
ligious Affairs, Bethmann Hollweg, 
having opposed this measure, and re- 
commended the immediate appoint- 
ment of a thoroughly conservative 
ministry, which should be ready to re- 
sist the attacks of the opposition, and 
believing that a dissolution would not 
strengthen the royal party, imme- 
diately retired. Intellectually the 
foremost of the ministers, and one of 
the most learned historians in Ger- 
many, his defection was a fatal blow 
to his colleagues. The remaining con- 
servatives then proposed that after 
the dissolution the ministry should be 
remodelled, and filled with their own 
friends. This advice prevailed ; the 
liberal ministers retired, and their 
places were filled by men of the 
highest conservative opinions. The 
King was determined to show that he 
would not submit to a parliamentary 
majority. 

On the 22d of March a circular was 
issued by the Minister of the Interior 
regarding the elections, which con- 
tains the programme of the new admin- 
istration. According to this circular, 
the government stands on constitu- 
tional ground, allows to the repre- 
sentation of the people all its rights, 
and is resolved to proceed on liberal 
principles in developing the system 
of legislation. In so doing, it appeals 
to the support of all the conservative 
elements in the country. It will re. 
gard as its foremost duty the endea- 
vour to maintain the rights of the 
crown, and not to tolerate that the 
vigour of the monarchical rule,’ on 
which the greatness and prosperity of 
Prussia depend, shall be diminished 
in favour of a so-called parliamentary 
government, which it is the object of 
the democratic party to establish. 
The battle of the elections is to be 
between the royal power and the de- 
mocracy, and every thing must be 
done that is consistent with the free- 
dom of election to secure a ministerial 
majority. All the servants of the state 
are expected to contribute to this re- 
sult, and any Prussian official who 
should take a part hostile to the go- 
vernment in the elections will be 
deemed to have broken his oath of 
allegiance to the king. 

VoL. VI. NEW SERIES. 





It is certainly true that our English 
ideas of parliamentary government 
are not applicable to Prussia, and 
that to submit to a representative as- 
sembly in a centralised state, is to 
establish a new form of absolutism, 
and to betray the liberties of the 
nation. But it is a great error to 
make the crown an election cry, 
and to bring it into direct antagonism 
with the people. The new ministers 
have committed themselves to a prin- 
ciple which is fatal to the freedom of 
election, and to all representative in- 
stitutions, by directing the whole ar- 
my of officials in the service of the 
state to influence the votes of electors. 
This, however, is a fault belonging to 
the system of administration in Prus- 
sia, and every ministry is tempted to 
commit it. At the same time, great 
sacrifices are being made to obtain 
popularity. The expenditure will be 
reduced, the army diminished, and 
the very measure on which the late 
government were defeated and the 
parliament dissolved is to be conceded. 
The new ministers have this advan- 
tage over their predecessors, that they 
maintain intelligible principles, and 
are supported by an organised party. 
But they will be opposed not only by 
the majority which prevailed in the 
late parliament, but by the whole of 
the active and intriguing party, who, 
in and out of Prussia, hope to make 
Berlin the capital of Germany. 


Mexico. 


The civil war in the United States 
has given the signal for the commence- 
ment of the reaction of the Nuropean 
Powers on America. The defeat of 
the doctrine of manifest destiny has 
been shown both in the loyal senti- 
ments of Canada and in the Mexican 
intervention, which opens a new phase 
in the long struggle of the Latin and 
Teutonic races for supremacy in the 
Christian world, The political dis- 
organisation of the emancipated colo- 
nies of England and of Spain has 
reached its term in both at the same 
time; and the resistance of the Con- 
federated States to the growing ty- 
ranny of democracy will be an epoch 
also in the history of Spanish Ame- 
rica. The cause of decline lay in 
the nature of society in the South- 
American republics, and in the cha- 
racter of the institutions of those of 
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North America. In the former it 
roceeded from natural causes, in the 
laine from political defects; and in 
one case was more a misfortune, in 
the other the fault of the people. 
Whilst, therefore, in the United States 
the reform, prompted by better know- 
ledge, has been undertaken by the 
Americans themselves, and the pa- 
tient ministers to himself the cruel 
remedy of civil war, South-American 
society, helpless to correct its own 
deficiencies or to overcome the diffi- 
culties of its position, awaits its deli- 
verance and its cure at the hands of 
Europe. In Mexico especially, the 
political inferiority of the people to 
their Anglo-Saxon neighbours, and 
the almost unparalleled complication 
arising from the variety of separate 
races, render the country incapable 
of saving itself from the evils it has 
endured for the forty years of its in- 
dependence. 

The obstacles to Mexican prosper- 
ity are partly inherited from the an- 
cient colonial system of the Span- 
iards, and are partly the result of the 
revolution. In the wonderfully ela- 
borate policy by which the Spanish 
monarchy ruled the Indies for three 
hundred years, there was no provision 
for future autonomy or gradual eman- 
cipation, In accordance both with 
the spirit of absolutism and with the 
peculiar condition of the American 
natives, the system of paternal solici- 
tude, of education and interference, 
was devised for perpetuity, and no- 
thing was prepared with a view to a 
time when that system might become 
superfluous or disastrous. The de- 
fects of the policy insured its destruc- 
tion, while its merits were of a kind 
which made it impossible that a sa- 
lutary and durable settlement should 
succeed in its stead. Both these 
causes of subsequent failure were 
supplied by each of the three pur- 
poses which principally guided the 
colonial government of the Austrian 
dynasty —the security of the con- 
quests, the enrichment of the trea- 
sury, and the conversion of the na- 
tives. 

In order to prevent combinations 
and conspiracies among the inhabit- 
ants, the natives were separated as 
much as possible from the contact of 
Europeans, and the broadest distine- 
tion was made between the pure and 
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the mixed races, so that each caste 
was a check on the others, and re- 
garded the crown as its protector 
against them. Thus the several races 
were prevented from mingling with 
each other in a common Mexican 
nationalty, and a mutual hatred was 
kept alive among them, which made 
the intervention of the supreme power 
a& permanent necessity. When the 
supremacy of Spain was destroyed, 
that distinction of races, which had 
been its chief security, became a fatal 
malady in the independent state, and 
made a republican government im- 
possible. ‘The Mexicans, therefore, 
whilst they have attempted to avoid a 
regular monarchy, have continually 
relapsed into transitory but vigorous 
dictatorships. In the intensity of 
dictatorial power they have found a 
substitute for a real authority, and in 
the frequency of change a consola- 
tion for the want of freedom, Never- 
theless the separation of the Indians 
from the Europeans was, in its day, a 
wise measure. The influx from Eu- 
rope could never become consider- 
able, and the countries which Eu- 
ropeans could inhabit were thickly 
peopled with natives, If they had 
been mixed together, the native ele- 
ment would have overwhelmed the 
European, and the issue would have 
been a degenerate and sterile race. 
The wealth which Spain derived 
from her colonies was sought in the 
mines, not in trade. Districts most 
admirably adapted for agriculture 
were entirely neglected. ‘The Span- 
ish people, indolent at home, where 
much of the soil was left without cul- 
tivation, were still less disposed to 
work in the tropics. Emigration was 
not encouraged by the government, 
foreigners were rigidly exclude from 
the colonies, and neither labour nor 
capital was imported. Nothing was 
done to facilitate communication and 
exchange, The trade with the mo- 
ther country was confined to the pe- 
riodical Plate-fleets ; and the chief 
object of the colonial empire was to 
enrich, not the nation, a very small 
portion of which could take part in 
its benefit, but the crown. ‘The colo- 
nies had therefore no means of deve- 
loping their natural resources, no op- 
portunity of selling their produce 
with advantage, and consequently no 
incentive to production, In conse- 
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quence of this short-sighted and self- 
ish policy, which belonged to the 
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' rican missionaries the Jesuits were 


proud and aristocratic character of | 


the Spaniards, South America re- 
mained destitute of all appliances for 
the advancement of trade and culture, 
and the vast wealth which nature had 


bestowed on the country was ne- | 


glected. In this respect a change had 
begun at the end of the eighteenth 
century; but its effects were hardly 
felt when they were cut short by the 
War of Independence. 


o 
tion is the brightest point in the go- 


vernment of the Spanish colonies. 
The Indians were under the special 


far the first. 

The position assigned to the Church 
in the colonies, which were the gift 
of the Holy See, has been one of the 
most injurious elements in the Ame- 
rican republics. In the European do- 
minions of Spain, the influence of the 
crown upon the Church was exorbit- 
ant, especially in consequence of the 
severance of the Holy Office from its 
connexion with Rome. But in Ame- 


_ rica, where the services rendered by 
The care taken for the instruction © 


of the natives in religion and civilisa- | 


Spain to religion were so extraor- 
dinary, and where she promised to 


_ conquer for the Church a new hemi- 


guardianship of the crown, and were | 
regarded as minors, incapable of mak- | 


ing contracts, which would have en- 
abled the whites to pillage and deceive 
them ; incapable of bearing arms, 
which they would have been tempted 
to turn against each other; and for- 
bidden to leave their new settlements 
without permission, Jest they should 
relapse into savage life. ‘This watch- 
ful care excluded freedom, and pre- 
vented advancement. The Indians 
obtained a certain civilisation, but the 
means of progress were denied them. 
They were educated up to a certain 
point, but then barriers were set to 
their further improvement. ‘The pri- 
vation of credit, the treatment of a 


native as a child in all commercial | 


relations, necessarily prevented the 
accumulation of wealth. Yet the 
Indians were happy in their subjec- 
tion to Spain, so long as it was ac- 
companied by protection. But when 
that protection was lost, and subjec- 
tion to Spain was exchanged for de- 
pendence on the very race against 
which Spain had so carefully pro- 
tected them, the policy which had 
refused to teach them to stand alone 
and to act for themselves, and had 
thus disabled them from forming an 
integral partofcolonial society, proved 
a grievous misfortune for them and 
for the country; they sank rapidly, 
and became savages once more, and 
enemies of the civilised people. This 
change had commenced before the 
revolution, when the Jesuits were 
suppressed. For the Church was the 
great instrument in the protection, 
the education, and the supervision of 
the Indian race; and among the Ame- 


sphere to redress the balance of her 
losses in the old, the prerogatives of 
the crown were still greater, The 
king enjoyed the patronage of all 
sees and of all benefices. No Papal 
Bull could be sent to America except 
through the Council of the Indies. 
No ecclesiastic could go there with- 
out the express permission of the king. 
Even the Annatez and the proceeds of 
Indulgences flowed into the royal 
coffers. No Papal envoy could reach 
America but with the royal consent, 
and the Bull of Alexander VI. en- 
abled the king to prevent any direct 
interference of the Pope in the go- 
vernment of the American Church. 
The religious orders in the colonies 
were dependent on the provincials in 
Spain, and did not communicate. di- 
rectly with Rome. The missions were 
generally in their hands, and in New 
Spain a mission was a government. 
The temporal as well as spiritual con- 
cerns were in the hands of the mis- 
sionaries, and the population of a 
mission sometimes amounted to three 
thousand souls. So complete was the 
power of the priest that he could re- 
move the mission with all its inhabit- 
ants, their herds and chattels, to an- 
other spot at his discretion. The mis- 
sionaries were thus immediate officers 
ofthe government, discharging civil as 
much as ecclesiastical functions, and 
the condition ot their enormous in- 
fluence was naturally a complete sub- 
ordination to the authority of the 
State. At the same time, in conse- 
quence of the remoteness of their set- 
tlements, and of the importance of 
their political position, their subor- 
dination to the ecclesiastical authority 
was not always so complete. The 
disorder which has succeeded the 
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seizure of the property of the mis- 
sions proves how important were the 
services they rendered to the well- 
being of the colony. But to a Church 
richly endowed, possessing great poli- 
tical influence, and involved in all the 
changes and troubles of a distant 
country, the restriction of intercourse 
with Rome is an irremediable cala- 
mity. ‘The natural consequences have 
exhibited themselves in ignorance, 
immorality, and in a spirit at once 
secular and intolerant. All these dif- 
ficulties were handed over to inde- 
pendent America by the old Spanish 
domination. ‘They have been most 
forcibly experienced in Mexico, the 
most prosperous of all Spanish colo- 
nies, and the most unfortunate of all 
American republics. 

The colonial system of Spain seemed 
so secure that hardly any troops were 
kept in America. The day would 
assuredly have come when the im- 
mobility of that system would have 
brought on its ruin, but that day had 
not yet arrived when external causes 
led to the luss of America. The policy 
of the Austrian dynasty, under which 
the gigantic colonial empire had 
arisen, was gradually undermined and 
abandoned by the Bourbons. Towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
the ideas of centralisation, from which 
the rulers of that day expected the 
regeneration of mankind, began to 
show themselves in the administration 
of the colonies. The power which 
had till then been exercised by the 
viceroys on the spot, and by the 
Council of the Indies, was concentrated 
in the bureaux of Madrid. All ap- 
pointments were now made by the 
king himself, no longer by the autho- 
rities in America; the local privileges 
which Philip II. had readily conceded 
were curtailed; and the council was 
placed under the control, first of all 
of one minister, and then of the re- 
spective ministers of each department. 
Still greater changes, and a greater 
mutability, ensued during these evn- 
tests in the mother country, which 
were provoked by the French occu- 
pation and the constitutional move- 
ment, ‘Ibe unity and the traditional 
character of the colonial government 
were lost, the divisions in the country 
were felt in the system of administra- 
tion, and extended to the colonies. 
The system was divided against itself, 
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and its administrators were opposed 
to one another. The councils of the 
rulers and the allegiance of the sub- 
jects were alike uncertain and dis- 
united. Above all, the necessity of 
the English alliance for their safety 
at home threw down the barrier of 
exclusion which had so long been the 
cherished safeguard of the possessions 
of the Spaniards beyond the Atlantic. 
Humboldt’s famous work on New 
Spain first laid before the world the 
condition of the country, and pub- 
lished the fact that only 80,000 Spa- 
niards, without an effective army, 
held in subjection seven millions of 
native Mexicans. 

The consequences of the Spanish 
policy of keeping the races separate by 
mutual hatred soon became evident, 
when the sceptre of the King of Spain 
was no longer powerful enough to 
preserve the balance, and to arbitrate 
between them. King Ferdinand was 
in captivity; King Joseph was cut off 
by the English from the ‘Transatlantic 
dominions; the races were face to 
face in Mexico, and no supreme 
power intervened between them. ‘The 
subject people had no longer a pro- 
tector against the oppression of the 
dominant Spaniards; the Spaniards 
no defence against the hatred of the 
natives. In the movement that en- 
sued, the foremost element was, there- 
fore, the desire of national independ- 
ence. For though a people may be 
justly and happily governed ly a fo- 
reign state, and though a distant 
monarch may rule a country where 
various hostile races live together, 
yet the government of a foreign peo- 
ple is intolerable. The Mexicans 
had prospered under the Spanish 
crown ; but when the crown was for 
them in abeyance, and the Spaniards 
who had been the instruments of the 
government became its masters, the 
political situation became as bad as 
that of Ireland. ‘The paramount au- 
thority of the King of Spain was the 
keystone of the Mexican state, and 
the basis of its prosperity; when that 
fniled, Mexico found herselfin one of 
those positions which in all history 
have been the most unfailing occa- 
sions of tyranny, revolution, and ex- 
termination. But the animosity against 
the Spaniards was not accompanied 
by hatred of the King of Spain. ‘The 
monarchy had not been unpepular, 
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and events proved that it was still es- 
sential. The actual independence of 
America was caused by the policy of 
the Cortes. 

When the King of Spain was de- 
posed by Napoleon, Mexico contri- 
buted 7,000,000 dollars to sustain the 
national cause. ‘The Cortes, who were 
busy establishing a free constitution, 
refused equality of rights to the peo- 
ple of the colonies, and rejected the 
proposal of England to abolish the 
monopolies and throw open the trade 
of America. The insurrection in 
Mexico was begun by Hidalgo, a priest 
of mixed blood, with the ery, “ Death 
to the Spaniards! Long live Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh, and our Lady of 
Guadalupe!” Ile was guided by 
hatred of the Europeans, by indigna- 
tion at the policy of the Cortes to- 
wards America, and at the disloyalty 
of the Spaniards, who had joined the 
French, and by the alarm lest the un- 
protected colonies, involved in the Ku- 
ropean contest, should fall into the 
hands of an heretical power. Dis- 
playing the colours of the ancient em- 
pire of Anahuac, he gained over the 
Indian population to his side by abol- 
ishing the tribute to which they had 
been subject from the time of Cortez. 
Whilst the civil war went on, King 
Ferdinand was restored at Madrid, 
and the colonial insurrection became 
mixed up with the constitutional dis- 
putes at home. Imria, one of the 
liberal leaders, landed in Mexico with 
a small army, but was taken and put 
to death, like nearly all the Mexican 
leaders during the first ten years of 
the War of Independence. 

In the year 1820 the whole country 
was all but pacified. Only one chief 
still held out on the Western coast ; 
a force was sent against him under 
Colonel Iturbide, and the Viceroy 
wrote to Madrid that Mexico was 
subdued for ever. At the moment, 
this was welcome news to Ferdinand 
VII. The revolution had broken out 
in Spain, the expedition destined to 
reconquer America had been stopped 
by a mutiny, the constitution of 1812 
had been restored, and the Cortes 
had issued decrees against religious 
bodies, and had assailed the ancient 
influence of the clergy. Ferdinand 
was in the position of Lewis XVI. in 
1792, bound to a system which he 
hated, distrusted by his subjects, be- 








trayed by his army, and seeking in 
vain to shelter himself behind insin- 
cere declarations. Like Lewis, he 
conceived the idea of making his 
escape and taking refuge in Mexico. 
There the Spanish constitution had 
been already proclaimed, and the 
Viceroy received orders to set it 
aside. It was too late. The clergy 
and the conservative party, who had 
supported the Spaniards in putting 
down the insurrection, had been al- 
ready estranged from Spain by the 
decrees of the Cortes, and absolutists 
and liberals were now united in a 
common resistance to Spain. Thus 
it came to pass that the man who was 
chosen by the Viceroy to restore the 
royal power, taking advantage of the 
confidence he enjoyed, became the 
author of the independence of Mexi- 
co. Iturbide had constantly opposed 
the revolutionary movement. He 
now put himself at the head of the 
combined parties of independence, 
came to an agreement with Guerrero, 
the leader of the insurgents, against 
whom he was sent, and proclaimed 
the independence of Mexico, at the 
head of the royal army, at Iguala, 
24th February 1821. ‘Lhe details of 
this famous plan betray the influence 
of the coalition under which it was 
drawn up. Mexico was declared an 
independent empire ; a constitution 
was to be given by a congress; the 
crown was to be offered first to the 
King of Spain, or to one of his bro- 
thers, or, if they refused, to another 
European prince; the Catholic reli- 
gion was declared the exclusive reli- 
gion of the State; the distinction of 
races was abolished; the army was 
declared the protector of the three 
guarantees, namely, the Independence 
of the State, the Unity of the Faith, 
and the Union of the Races. By this 
politic scheme, skilfully devised to 
prevent disaffection, and to unite alk 
parties in the common cause, an al- 
most bloodless revolution was accom- 
plished, and the independence of Mexi- 
co assured. In the month of August 
1521, Cortez had conquered Mexico; 
and in August 1821, the sixty-fifth 
Viceroy of New Spain accepted the 
articles of Iguala, and the Spanish 
dominion came to an end, 

Whilst the Mexican Cortes was 


discussing the new form of govern- 


| ment, the Spanish Cortes was dis- 
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cussing the measures by which the 
American empire might be preserved. 
But they were opposed to conciliation. 
The spirit of national greatness and 
of commercial egotism was strong 
within them. ‘The government pro- 
posed to throw open the American 
trade, to modify the application of 
the constitution in the points in which 
it was unsuited to America, and to 
withdraw those laws against the 
monasteries which had thrown the 
weight of the clergy on to the revo- 
lutionary side. To this the Cortes 
refused to consent. The laws against 
the Church were the great triumph 
of the popular party, and they were 
filled with resentment against the 
American clergy, because they, from 
hatred of the Cortes, had turned the 
scale against Spain. ‘Thus the treaty 
concluded between the Viceroy and 
Iturbide was disallowed at Madrid, 
and the plan of Iguala, by which 
Mexico might have become an ap- 
panage of the royal family of Spaia, 
was rejected. 

Iturbide and the republicans both 
rejoiced at the failure of negotiations. 
The moderate party in congress had 
been labouring to preserve the con- 
nexion with Europe by the execution 
of the scheme of Iguala, and the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional dynasty. 
For a time they were supreme; but 
When Spain rejected the treaty they 
were defeated, and Iturbide, who pos- 
sessed the military power, was pro- 
claimed emperor. Unable to conduct 
a parliamentary government, he soon 
dissolved the congress. ‘Ihe republican 
party gained strength, § Santa Anna pro- 
claimed the re public, and the emperor 
surrendered without a blow an authority 
which he had acquired without violence 
and exercised with moderation, but 
which he proved incompetent to defend, 
The last hope of an hereditary monarchy 
was at an end, and the period of arbi- 
trary schemes and rapid changes from 
democracy to despotism commenced. 
The first constitution was proclaimed 
in October 1824. ‘The absurdity of 
instituting a republic in a country with 
a population like that of Mexico is 
apparent, if we consider the materials 
of which it is composed. 

The population of Mexico, amounting 
to near 8,000,000, consists of four dif- 
ferent races,—the Creoles, the Indians, 
the mixed race in which the white blood 
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prevails, and the mixed race in which 
the Indian blood prevails. The Creoles, 
or Mexicans of pure European descent, 
who form the aristocracy of the coun- 
try, do not exceed 500,000, Under the 
old dominion they were looked upon 
by the Spaniards, from whom they 
sprung, with dislike and suspicion. The 
father was generally only a sojourner in 
the land ; the son was a native, and 
therefore a stranger to him. In Europe, 
where the father hoped to return in 
order to enjoy the fruit of his American 
toils, there was no place for the son, 
Theirinterests and their characters were 
both dissimilar. The Creoles were not 
part of the Spanish nation, and were 
not trusted, therefore, by the Spanish 
government, Evenin the Church they 
could not obtain advancement. Know- 
ing nothing of the mother country, they 
did not care for the maintenance of her 
colonial empire, and they hated and 
despised the Spanish emigrants, by 
whom they were kept down. The 
revolution was chiefly their work, for 
they were the most polished and intel- 
ligent of the native inhabitants; and 
the hatred of the Spanish race was 
kept alive by them, for, as they were 
the most capable, they were also the 
most ambitious and the most envious 
among the native people. Whilst they 
were the most bitter enemies of the 
Spaniards, they succeeded to the posi- 
tion from which the Spaniards were 
expelled, and generally formed the 
conservative, centralist, or reactionary 
party. For many years they retained 
the direction of affairs. 

At the other end of the social scale 
are the Indians, forming a majority of 
the whole population. The upper class 
of the ancient Aztec people was exter- 
minated, and the lower orders alone 
remain, with their old language and a 
degraded civilisation. For them the 
protection which the Spanish system 
gave exists no more; and, though all 
but a few frontier tribes are Christians, 
they have little education, and the civil- 
ising efforts of the missionaries are no 
longer sustained by the state. That long 
minority beneath the Spanish rule in- 
spired them with no energy and no ac- 
tivity,and gave them neither the faculties 
nor the aspirations of political life. They 
are still excluded from the army, and 
their social and intellectual condition 
excludes them from the body politic. 
Peaceable, ignorant, and poor, they 
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form the Mexican proletariate, and are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the upper race. But in the frontier 
states they have returned to savage life, 
and depopulate the country. Emanci- 
pation has been to them an unmitigated 
evil. 

The numbers of those of mixed blood 
in whom the Indian element is slight, 
and who deem themselves equal to 
whites, is near $00,000. They mingle 
with the Creoles, and possess a super- 
ficial cultivation borrowed from France, 
but, having generally little property, 
depend on the state for support. 
Amiable, dissipated, indolent, and ex- 
travagant, their object is to obtain 
from the public service the means of 


enjoyment, by the multiplication of | 


Offices, by the spoliation of the public, 
and by frequent disturbances, which 
give an opportunity for pillage or pro- 
motion. ‘They are very numerous in 
the army and in the Church, among 
the lawyers and officials. 

The Leperos, in whom the European 
descent is almost washed out by the 
Indian or African blood, in number 
about a million and a half, are the 
most demoralised and dangerous por- 
tion of the community. They fill the 
ranks of the army, form the rabble in 
the towns, and live in dependence on 
the wealthy or laborious class as ser- 
vants or as thieves. 

The Spaniards were banished in 1829. 
It is out of these elements, therefore, 
that the political parties of Mexico have 
been constructed. 

The parties which had been united 
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to Spain until Spain abandoned them, 
and having resisted not the throne but 
the innovations of the Cortes, their 
purpose was to preserve as much 
as they could of the ancient sys 
tem and tradition. They had lost 
the throne, but they retained a 
strong central power. ‘They were 
cut off from the mother country, but 
they cherished institutions which the 
people of the mother country had 
abolished. They preserved all the 
privileges of the Church. They up- 
held the discipline of the army. All 
that made the existence of Mexico 
possible formed part of their pro- 
gramme. But in course of time their 
conservatism settled into resistance 
and stagnation. ‘The dread of innova- 
tion and unbelief led them to seek to 


_ keep out foreigners, and thus to ex- 
_ clude trade and to arrest the develop- 


by the desire of independence, and | 


reconciled by the prospect of freedom 
combined with a Spanish dynasty, 
parted again when the definitive rup- 
ture with Spain ensued, and the im- 
perial authority was abolished. Instead 
of the Spanish party, a new party was 
formed, including all the conservative 
influences in the country, the clergy, 
the army, those who had befriended 
Spain, and those who had supported 
the unity of Iturbide’s government. 
These are the centralists, or absolu- 
tists, or Church party, who have gene- 
rally predominated, with the exception 
of a few short intervals, until the acces- 
sion of Juarez. ‘They have fought under 
various leaders, and from time to time 
under different standards, as different 
interests prevailed or required to be 
placed in the van. First, having clung 


ment of the national resources, In 
their solicitude for religion, they gave 
to the Church a civil authority, and 
supported her with an intolerance which 
has helped to corrupt the faith and the 
morals of the people. While insisting 
on the necessity of a central authority, 
they have lost sight of the claims of 
freedom. 

The liberal or democratic party were 
federalists. ‘They broke up the unity 
of the territory, and converted the 
provinces into separate states. In this 
they were encouraged first by the ex- 
ample of the United States, which 
they endeavoured to imitate. ‘lo com- 
plete the revolution, they wished to 
obliterate the remains of the Spanish 
system, and to remove all that was 
handed down from it. Proceeding 
from abstract principles, they esta- 
blished an artificial system, without 
roots in the past or harmony with the 
nature of the country and its inhabi- 
tants. They desired to expel the 
Spaniards from the country, and were 
restrained for a time by the English 
agents. Most of the adventurers and 
men who had nothing to lose belonged 
to this section; the men of property 
and substance were on the other side, 
The liberals had the support of the 
foreigners, and especially of the United 
States. They are also the party of 
progress, anxious for the promotion of 
trade and the advancement of national 
prosperity, and hostile, by the nature 
of things, to the endowment of the 
Church. 
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Between parties such as these, iden- 
tified with the difference of races, 
divided in every interest, and con- 
trolled by no common traditions and 
no common purpose, it is impossible 
that there should be any reconciliation 
or united action. ‘Their struggles are 
for existence, their antipathy is mortal, 
and the existence of the state and of 
society is at stake in their contests. 
Whichever prevails, the other must 
become an enemy of the state. Their 
antagonism cannot find vent in words; 
their disputes cannot be settled by 
debate. Ilorce is the only arbiter they 
can acknowledge. They cannot con- 
sent to be at peace; they could not, if 
they would, be the elements of the 
same political community. Therefore 
every change of government is a revo- 
lution; all opposition takes the form of 
civil war. Federalism, by multiplying 
the centres of an almost independent 
authority, increased the means of re- 
sistance and the occasions of disturb- 
ance. ‘The discontent of any one state 
could at any time manifest itself by a 
pronunciamento, followed by civil war 
and a revolution. 

‘The original system of federation 
lasted thirteen years. In 1837 a cen- 
tral republic was introduced, which 
made way in 1841 for the first Dic- 
tatorship of Santa Anna. At the end 
of three years the central republic was 
restored, ‘and made w ay in 1846 for the 
federal constitution of 1824, which was 
reformed in 1847, and lasted till 1853. 
It failed so completely that a dictator- 
ship was required, and, though the 
conservative leaders were none of them 
partisans of Santa Anna, they placed 
him in power, in spite of his great 
unpopularity, as the only man who 
could save the country. ‘lhe ablest of 
the conservatives, the eminent his- 
torian, Lucas Alaman, explained to 
Santa Anna, in the letter by which he 
was recalled, the conditions of his re- 
storation. ‘* The revolution was occa- 
sioned by the governor of Michoacan, 
who attacked the faith with his abom- 
inable principles, sought to invade the 
rights of the clergy, and compelled the 
landowners, by his irritating measures, 
to rise up against him. ... But the 
movement would have made no pro- 
gress had not clergy and landowners 
taken your part. ‘This favoured your 
recall, and the hope that you would put 
an end to the prevailing anarchy was 











decisive, and was the sole ground of 
your recall into the bosom of your 
country. Our envoys are commissioned 
to lay before you the principles on 
which the conservatives have deter- 
mined, ‘The first point is the main- 
tenance of the Catholic religion, in 
which, independently of our belief in 
its divine character, we see the only 
bond that embraces all the Mexicans, 
now that all other bends are torn 
asunder. We are also convinced that 
the ceremonies must be kept up with 
splendour, and the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty secured; and it appears to us 
that the supreme power ought to pro- 
hibit writings directed against the 
Church,” &c. Santa Anna appointed 
Alaman minister of foreign affairs. 
The minister had described as follows 
in his history the character of his 
chief: ‘* In him good and evil quali- 
ties are combined: a clear natural 
understanding, without moral or intel- 
lectual cultivation ; enterprise without 
plan or purpose ; energy and talent for 
governing, obscured by great moral 
defects ; skill in preparing revolutions 
and plans for battles, with more than 
unskilfulness on the field of battle 
itself, where he was never victorious, 
Iver surrounded with obedient scho- 
lars and numerous followers when he 
brought down calamities on his coun- 
try, but accompanied by few or none 
of them when he had to meet the 
enemy, Santa Anna is unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable characters 
the American revolution presents.” 
During his administration of two 
years, supported by the conservative 
party, Santa Anna recalled the Jesuits, 
prohibited the North-American coin, 
that the people might not always be 
reminded of the United States, re- 
stored security on the high roads by 
shooting 1500 robbers, and introduced 
conscription, With the help of the 
army he endeavoured, after the death 
of Alaman, to emancipate himself 
from the influence of the conserva- 
tives. He was overthrown by the 
Indian general Alvarez, his decrees 
were rescinded, and the separate juris- 
diction of the clergy and the army 
abolished. ‘This measure hastened the 
catastrophe of the old system in 
Mexico. Comonfort took the place of 


the incapable Indian, and endeavoured 
to conciliate the conservatives; but 
at Christmas 1855 a revolution broke 
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out, supported by the clergy, for the | 
privileges of the Church. From that | 
moment to the end the conservatives | 


became absorbed in the Church party, 
as the immunities of the clergy were 
the cause of the conflict. As the 
Church was now a political party, on 
behalf of which war was carried on, 
the spoliations began by a heavy exac- 
tion on the Church of Vera Cruz. 
The liberal congress meanwhile voted 
laws by which all the central authority 
would be destroyed; they forbade the 
civil power to enforce the observance 
of religious vows, altered the laws re- 
lative to marriage, and entered on the 
discussion of the most difficult and 
dangerous questions. 

This attack on the position of the 
clergy, prepared and threatened for a 
long time before, is the decisive event 
in the history of the Mexican Republic. 
It was caused chiefly by the state of 
the finances, and justified by the state 
of religion. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to explain how these were affected 
by independence—an inquiry in which 
the real value of Mexico for the political 
observer mainly consists. 

Under the Spanish dominion the 
wealth of New Spain was proverbial. 
The revenue which it supplied to the 
exchequer was such that, after defray- 
ing the expenses of administration, 
there was a surplus of nine million 
piastres, which made up the deficit of 
the other American provinces, and left 
between four and five million piastres 
for export to Spain. During the last 
25 years before 1820, the average value 
of the annual exports from Vera Cruz 
was 11,141,371 piastres; the imports, 
16,093,100 piastres ; and, including all 
the Mexican harbours, the exports were 
13,360,000 piastres; the imports, 
19,640,000. Even in the last few 
years of the Spanish power, after a 
long civil war, with a regular army of 
41,000 men to maintain, and a local 
militia equally numerous, the revenue 
of Mexico covered all expenses. In 
1856, the last ordinary year, the ex- 
penditure of the Mexican government 
amounted to 25,000,000 piastres; the 
income, to 15,000,000; the deficit, to 
near 10,000,000. At this time the 
regular army consisted of hardly 10,000 
men. 

The administration of the finances 
is always the worst part of the govern- 
ment in a country without public mo- 





rality, and without a regular and fixed 
authority. The frequent changes of 
government, the constant disorder, the 
principle of popular sovereignty, and 
the claiming to equal shares of the 
public wealth and power, necessarily 
developed a boundless corruption after 
the strict discipline of Spanish control 
had disappeared. ‘The pillage of the 
treasury became the object as well as 
the result of revolutions, and it hap- 
pened accordingly that the ministry of 
finance changed hands more often than 
any other. An administration has 
lasted in Mexico on an average five 
months. ‘lhe average tenure of the 
office of minister of finance is only 
three and a half months. In thirty- 
three years, from 1@4] to 1854, it 
passed into new hands one hundred 
ana twelve times. The consequence 
of this was a confusion which the 
minister described as follows to the 
chamber in 1852: ‘As to our finances, 
we have no real system of taxation. 
That which we have is a confused 
mixture of unconnected remnants, 
which have continued on the footing 
of the old colonial fiscal system, with 
a few later alterations, without har- 
mony, connexion, or unity, and there- 
fore destitute of the most essential 
qualities.” Moreover each state had 
its own mode of taxation. They were 
not, however, equally capable of bear- 
ing their share of the public burdens, 
which were distributed, in obedience to 
the principle of equality, according to 
population. The Border States, ex- 
posed to the incursions of the Indians, 
were inpoverished, and compelled to 
spend large sums in their own defence. 
‘The democracy, unable to admit any 
principle of technical inequality, by 
which a_ practical inequality would 
have been prevented, consistently pre- 
ferred to exempt these states alto- 
gether, rather than adapt their contri- 
butions to their capacity. 

The same democratic policy de- 
prived the republic of three principal 
sources of revenue which had been en- 
joyed by Spain. ‘the Indian tribute 
was abolished when the inferiority of 
the Indians ceased to be admitted. 
‘The percentage on the revenues of the 
clergy disappeared when the clergy 
were deprived of the right of enforcing 
the payment of dues. ‘he enormous 
domains of the crown were also sacri- 


ficed by the republic. Under the 
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Spaniards this source of wealth had 
not been properly understood, and it 
was wasted by their successors. <A 
Mexican statesman, De la Rosa, in his 
Ensayo sobre la Administracion Pub- 
lieu, 1853, writes on this subject: 
‘¢ Like our ancestors, we have squand- 
ered the national estates, the richest 
patrimony which they leit us, without 
any notion of its value. All our ar- 
rangements with reference to the dis- 
tribution of the public lands have ex- 
hibited ene and the same character, 
namely, that of disposing of an object 
whose value was unknown..... We 
never even discovered that a proper 
and regular course in the sale of na- 
tional property would have enabled us 
to pay our home and foreign debt more 
than three times over. And would to 
God that the privation of every profit 
had been our only loss! But we were 
so shortsighted that every concession 
of national property has always en- 
dangered the nationality and indepen- 
dence of Mexico.’’ In general these 
lands have not been cultivated by the 
grantees. Where they have been in- 
habited and cultivated, they have be- 
come independent of the republic. For 
the Mexicans themselves have not the 
materials for establishing colonies, or 
bringing new territories under tillage. 
The Indian population is not civilised 
enough for the purpose. The Creoles 
are not laborious, and prefer living on 
the State as soldiers or employés. 
Foreigners cannot settle into contented 
and peaceful citizens under the present 
order of things. ‘hey are necessarily 
inclined to innovate, and are therefore 
hated by the natives. Consequently 
they have cither kept aloof, or have 
sought to be annexed to the United 
States 

A bankrupt state must have recourse, 
sooner or later, to the property of the 
Church, which cannot escape the com- 
mon fate of the community, and cannot 
continue rich when the state is poor. 
The spoliation of the Church is as na- 
tural an event in one period of society 
as her endowment in another, and the 
reasons of the alterations are secular ra- 
ther than religious. Testamentary be- 
quests for pious works are no more a 
sign of the morality and religion of an 
age in which they are frequent, than 
penance is a proof of virtue. The 
largest bequests belong to those ages 
precisely when the general demoralisa- 
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tion and despondency were greatest, 
such as the fourth century and the 
close of the tenth; and the motives of 
the donors did not correspond to the 
results which were produced by their 
acts. The same policy which encour- 
ages endowments at one time opposes 
them at another; similar objects are 
promoted under different circumstances 
in different ways, and a_ possession 
which is an advantage under certain 
conditions may become a danger when 
they are altered. Whilst, therefore, 
the canon law rejects every impedi- 
ment to the freedom of pious dona- 
tions at the moment of death for the 
good of the individual soul, the practice 
has in fact been regulated by conside- 
rations of public utility. 

At a time when all wealth was in 
land, and even the state relied for re- 
venue on its domains, the support of 
the clergy and the requirements of the 
churches could be provided only by 
means of landed estates. The Carolin- 
gian legislation fixes therefore a mini- 
mum of land which every church must 
possess. In those days there was no 
fear of an excess, and no inducement 
to fixamaximum. Two things, peculiar 
to the condition of society in the ear- 
lier middle ages contributed to increase 
the growth of the Janded wealth of the 
Church, viz. the absence of any other 
medium of pious donation, and the in- 
terest of the state to strengthen to the 
utmost, by the only means by which po- 
litical power is conveyed, the stability 
and influence of that institution on 
which it was compelled chiefly to de- 
pend. In those ages land could not 
be sold; nobody possessed any thing 
which could be exchanged for the fee- 
simple of an estate. It could change 
owners, and pass from the hands of the 
aristocracy into the use of a middle 
class, only by being given or bequeath- 
ed to the Church. In this way the 
increasing wealth of the Church broke 
down the exclusiveness of feudal pro- 
perty, and introduced a system of lease- 
holds long before they extended to se- 
cular lands ; and thus many men who 
would otherwise have remained serfs 
were raised into a class of free tenants. 

By commencing the mobilisation of 
real property, and consequently the 
division of labour and improvement of 
culture, on which economical progress 
is founded, the Church assisted the 
growth of the third estate, whilst she 
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continued, by the nature of her pro- 
prietorship, to be connected by the 
closest analogy with the aristocracy. 
During this period, therefore, her in- 
terests harmonised with those of both 
the other classes, and helped for a time 
to reconcile them. But when the pro- 
gress of industry and the growth of 
money produced an antagonism be- 
tween capital and land, and the long 
contest between the people and the pri- 
vileged class commenced, the Church 
found herself in league with the nobi- 
lity, anc her benefices became heir- 
looms of the great families. Later on, 
when the democratic element had de- 
stroyed the feudal barriers, and the 
aristocracy had lost the right of primo- 
geniture, and divided its property, its 
interests became identified with those 
of the people against the property of 
the Church, which alone cannot be di- 
vided, and which became a privilege 
hateful to both, but more particularly to 
that class which formerly enjoyed the 
same advantage. The fall of the feudal 
privileges of the aristocracy is neces- 
sarily followed by the secularisation of 
ecclesiastical property ; for it converts 
the ancient ally of the Church into her 
most ardent adversary, and destroys the 
affinity which had linked them toge- 
ther. The political influence of the 
Church depends upon the analogy of 
her condition with the society which 
surrounds her. 

The character of permanence and 
perpetuity which the property of the 
Church maintained, natural to an in- 
stitution essentially changeless and im- 
mortal, belonged origivally to private 
estates as well. But while the wealth 
of the Church could not properly be 
diminished, there was nothing to limit 
its increase. ‘The first inducements to 
make pious bequests subsisted in ail 
ages, and they were multiplied when 
new corporations arose, and presented 
new claims to confidence and new in- 
centives to charity. It consequently 
follows that the property of the Church 
tended to accumulate indefinitely, that 
the clergy grew more numerous than 
religious vocations and the spiritual ne- 
cessities of the people justified, whilst 
they assumed obligations which it was 
impossible that they should discharge. 
It is said that in Portugal the masses 
appointed were more numerous than 
the people of the kingdom could have 
said had they been all priests. In ge- 


neral, the proportion of ecclesiastical 
property in every country has rarely 
exceeded one-third of the whole before 
secularisation, or at least restrictive 
laws, have been introduced. 

In the ages when land was the only 
possible mode of endowment of the 
Church, it was conducive in another 
way to the wealth of nations. The 
clergy are, from their character and the 
nature of their avocations, not very 
energetic employers of labour. But 
when there was a scanty popuiation, a 
very intense development of agriculture 
was neither desirable nor attainable, 
and the clergy, though not very exact- 
ing, were the most intelligent agricul- 
turists. We know from Doomsday 
Book, that at the time of the Conquest 
the Church lands were the most highly 
cultivated parts of the country. The 
qualities which in those days were me- 
rits were converted by the natural ad- 
vancement of things into defects. As 
population increases, the soil is re- 
quired to produce more; but religi- 
ous bodies have less encouragement 
than private owners to effect improve- 
ments, because they have fewer in- 
ducements of self-interest. Wealth has 
most attractions for those who have 
most wants and most means of gra- 
tification. In these the clergy are be- 
hind the laity. Even allowing for de- 
ficiencies in the religious spirit, and for 
a more worldly character, the instinct 
of self-preservation in an ecclesiastic is 
confined to his own lifetime ; in a lay- 
man it embraces his posterity. Again, 
as money becomes more abundant, the 
immobility of land becomes an artificial 
obstacle to the growth of wealth. The 
exclusion of capital and labour from 
the acquisition of land has been the 
ruin of aristocracies, by combining in 
an alliance against them the opposite 
interests of the burgher and the pea- 
sant ; and for the same reason it is a 
peril to the clergy. When, from the 
growth of the population, food rises in 
price and poverty is felt, the unnatural 
divorce of capital and land increases 
the misery of the people and the diffi- 
culties of thestate. ‘These are powers 
which in the long-run cannot be with- 
stood. One of two things must ensue, 
Either the Church.at once accepts a 
compromise, and surrenders the whole 
or part of her possessions, or she first, 
by an unsuccessful resistance, forfeits 


| the attachment of the people, and loses 
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her influence before she loses her 
wealth, In the nature of things the 


last issue is the most frequent. The 
Church does not usually anticipate or 
prevent the necessity of change. It is 
only when the occasion presses that 
she defines or reforms. As heresies 
are the ordinary preliminary of dogma- 
tic development, attacks and disasters 
are the almost necessary prelude to al. 
terations which sacrifice the absolute 
invariance of her canon law, or the in- 
tegrity of her property and privileges. 
Nor is it easy to ascertain the precise 
moment when change becomes needful, 
Lhe need is first asserted in the form of 
opposition by those who actually suffer, 
The consequence of delay is, that the 
change is brought about by a defeat of 
the ecclesiastical interest, and by a re- 
volution in the state. 

The Mexican clergy were placed in a 
false position by the original constitu- 
tion of the Republic, and the subsequent 
progress of events has been fatal to 
them. Democratic equality, and a priest- 
hood privileged by the establishment of 
religious intolerance, contradict each 
other. It is impossible that they should 
subsist in the same community without 
a conflict, for they belong to two dif- 
ferent orders of ideas and to differ- 
ent stages of civil society. In Mexi- 
co, this antagonism between the demo- 
cratic principle, and the exclusion of 
every religion beside that of the state, 
was mitigated by the zeal for Catholic 
unity which had been inherited from 
the Spaniards, by the jealousy of fo- 
reigners, and by the political ignorance 
which disguised for a time the incon- 
sistency of the institutions. But a party 
existed from a very early period whose 
design was to introduce toleration, and 
who wishe ‘d, partly from hatred of re- 
ligion, partly from contempt for the 
clergy, to deprive it of its privileges and 
its wealth. 

The Mexican Church was so com- 
pletely dependent on Spain and de- 
prived of direct intercourse with Rome, 
that the separation from Spain led to 
an entire interruption of ecclesiastical 
authority, which it was not easy to re- 
store. From the beginning of ‘the re- 
volution, under the cura Hidalgo, and 
under the cura Morelos, the clergy 
had actively supported it, and at length 
decided its success. ‘The Spanish go- 
vernment sought the aid of the Holy | 
See; and on the 24th September 1824, 
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Leo XII. solemnly condemned the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
Metropolitan and several of the chief 
dignitaries thereupon sought refuge in 
Spain; and they were soon followed by 
a large portion of the priesthood, who 
were persecuted as Spaniards, but who 
were, as Spaniards, the best of the 
Mexican clergy. In a short time, eight 
of the ten episcopal sees were vacant, 
as well as eighty-six canonries and one- 
half of the parishes. ‘The republican 
government claimed the right of pa- 
tronage which had been exercised by 
the crown of Spain, but which the 
Holy See denied. In the year 1837, 
Spain recognised the independence of 
Mexico, and fr iendly relations were re- 
newed with Rome; but the right of 
patronage was still refused. 

The minister for religious affairs, 
Fonseca, explained the state of things 
to congress in 1852. ‘ The natural 
course of events, the long period dur- 
ing which the metropolitan see re- 
mained without a pastor, together with 
the disturbances in the country, which 
have generally demoralised the masses, 
and have impeded the action of autho- 
rity, have likewise exerted their perni- 
cious influence on the secular and the 
regular clergy of the republic. The 
former, though with many honourable 
exceptions, is very far from possessing 
that degree of education, of theological 
information, and of the qualities ne- 
cessary for its sacred office, which 
would enable it to exercise over society 
a powerful and salutary influence. The 
religious orders have fallen much lower 
both in respect of morality and learn- 
ing; and it is dreadful to contemplate 
the enormous difference that subsists 
between the monks of the present day 
and those who aided in the Spanish 
conquest, and who were animated with 
a truly noble and religious zeal.’’ 

In 1848, an envoy was sent to Rome 
for the purpose of regulating the dis- 
puted points, and of restoring discipline 
in the Mexican Church. The revolu- 
tion followed soon after, and the con- 
gress sent a present of 25,000 piastres 
to the Pope at Gaeta. At length, in 
1851, Monsignor Clements was sent to 
Mexico as apostolic delegate. For two 
years his faculties were not recognised; 
and when, under the last dictatorship 
of Santa Anna, he attempted to intro- 
duce reforms, he was met by the jea- 
| lousy of the state against Papal inter- 
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ference, and by the reluctance of the 
clergy to submit to an authority from 
which it had for a whole generation 
been practically exempt. Beyond the 
introduction of the Jesuits, and the 
restitution of their former possessions 
in 18538, little was accomplished. But 
the Jesuits have returned in consider- 
able numbers; and it is only through 
their example, and the restoration of 
the direct authority of the Holy See, 
that the condition of the Church can 
be reformed. It is on this that the 
revival of the Mexican nation princi- 
pally depends, 

There were at that time 13 bishop- 
rics, 1222 parishes, and 4615 priests, 
of whom 1043 were religious, and 
148% nuns in 58 convents. This is 
scarcely more than half the number of 
the clergy at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. ‘The higher orders of the clergy 
were rich. ‘The payment of tithes and 
first-fruits ceased to be obligatory by 
law in 1833; but it continued to be 
made, with very little diminution, from 
the conscientious feeling of the country 
people. For the same reason, the pa- 
rochial clergy had no difficulty in ob- 
taining their dues. These revenues 
were estimated by the minister Lerdo 
de Tejada at 8,000,000 piastres. But 
these sources of wealth necessarily di- 
minished with the declining prosperity 
of the land. ‘The real property was at 
least equally productive. The official 
Cuadro Sinoptico de la Republica for 
1850 says, ‘‘ In the district of Mexico 
alone, in which the value of the land 
cannot be estimated at less than 
50,000,000 piastres, the clergy is the 
owner of more than half. Adding to 
the revenue from land the tithes and 
parochial dues, the total income of the 
clergy of the republic must exceed 
20,000,000 piastres.’’ All these esti- 
mates are, however, vague and uncer- 
tain. It is more important to consider 
how the clergy exercised its rights in 
an ignorant and devout population. 

‘*It is unquestionable,’ says De la 
Rosa, ‘* that many poor persons who 
wish to marry sell themselves to per- 
sonal servitude for a long period, in 
order to raise the money due to the 
priest for performing the ceremony, 
and during this time they have to suffer 
great privations. Most of our labour- 
ers, therefore, live unmarried, or they 
marry only at very great sacrifices. It 
is a general rule in the country, that a 
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labouring man who marries is ruined 
for the rest of his life by the dues, and 
brings his family into debt after his 
death by the expenses of his inter- 
ment.’’ De la Rosa was governor of 
Zacatecas, and he says that thousands 
of instances may be found in the ac- 
count-books of estates. The authority 
of the priests over the Indians was such, 
that an Indian who was in arrear with 
his dues, or who had missed Mass, 
came to be flogged at the church-door. 

In the year1$51, Don Guillermo Pri- 
eto, who was soon after made minister 
of finance, published a work entitled 
Indicaciones sobre ... las Rentas gene- 
rales. He gives the following descrip. 
tion of the clergy : ‘* Those who know 
the present condition of the Indian 
population, who have witnessed the ex- 
actions, and who are convinced, as I 
am, of the ignorance and bad example 
which many priests, with honourable 
exceptions, give to their flock, must 
admit that this condition is the chief 
element of immorality and barbarous 
superstition. These are not declama- 
tions proceeding from the spirit of a 
demagogue, and from slavish adoption 
of the miserable philosophy of the en- 


_ cyclopedists; on the contrary, ke who 


writes these lines is a Catholic in the 
full sense of the term; but for that 
very reason he will not cease to inveigh 
against abuses which disfigure and de- 
grade Christianity.”’ 

The Prussian resident in Mexico, 
Richthofen, confirms the truth of these 
accounts. Te says that it was often 
customary for young women who were 
going to be married to repair for re- 
ligious instruction to the house of the 
priest, and stay there several months, 
during which they worked in his fields, 
so as to earn the money which was to 
be his due. Sometimes twenty or 
thirty women were to be seen in the 
house of a priest at one time. These 
reports may be exaggerated by party 
spirit, or unfounded. They fall very 
far short of what is universally stated 
and believed, and they do not exceed 
what is to be expected of a clergy sepa- 
rated from the centre of the Church, 
living in a country in which civilisa- 
tion is fading in every class, and in 
which the means of education are 
utterly deficient. . 

A well-organised system of popular 
instruction was the thing most required 
in a republic which had suddenly raised 
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a half-civilised race to a political equal- 
ity with the whites; yet it has been 
generally neglected, and in a country 
so vast and so thinly peopled it pre- 
sented extraordinary difficulties. Un- 
der the Spaniards it was chiefly in the 
hands of the clergy. But since the loss 
of the connexion with Spain, no in- 
tellectual influence from the mother 
country has conveyed to the Mexicans 
the nourishment which is lost by seclu- 
sion. The most highly educated por- 
tion of the clergy disappeared after the 
revolution. The Minister of the In- 
terior declared in the Chamber, in 
1835, * The want of schools corres- 
ponding to the requirements of the age, 
and to the liberal institutions which 
we have adopted, is the deepest source 
of the misfortune that we suffer.’ 
‘** Three-quarters of the whole nation,” 
said Tejada, **do not know that there 
is such a thing in the world as ABC,” 
The clergy could not escape the general 
decline of knowledge and morality ; but 
there is no reason to believe that it 
has degenerated more rapidly, or fallen 
lower than the other educated classes, 
and it has suffered more than they from 
defects which are in the national cha- 
racter. It is still the protector of the 
Indians, and if its influence over them 


were to be removed, if that regeneration | 


of the natives which has not succeeded 
in the hands of the clergy should be 
attempted without it, and the govern- 
ing parties in the state should under- 
take to legislate for the inferior race, 
the ruin of the whole nation must en- 
sue. In this position of things, the 
authority which the Church still pos- 
sessed in the state was an intolerable 
anomaly. In no other country in the 
world did the clergy use the secular 
power to so great an excess. In 1852, 
a Frenchman who had been married 
according to the French law, by the 
Consul at Vera Cruz, was arrested by 
the Bishop of Puebla, and condemned 
to four years’ imprisonment. An Ame- 
rican physician married a Mexican lady 
in the United States, and returned to 
dwell at Guadalaxara. The Bishop 
sent soldiers to carry off his wife, and 
it was with difficulty that the American 
minister prevented the use of violence. 

On the 15th June 1856 a decree, 
drawn up by Lerdo de Tejada, deprived 
corporations of the right of holding 
real property. All Church lands were 
declared the property of the occupy- 
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ing tenants. The government gained 
little by this measure, but the political 
power of the clergy was destroyed. 
The new constitution was completed in 
a radical spirit, and accepted by 
Comonfort, the president, on the 11th 
of March 1857. But the conserva- 
tive party was up in arms, The Arch- 
bishop of Mexico ordered that absolu- 
tion should be denied to all who took 
the oath to the constitution, and it 
was refused by a great number of men 
in office. The civil war began. Pre- 
sident Comonfort himself had no faith 
in the constitution which his partisans 
had made. In December 1857 he 
combined with the conservatives to 
upset it. In January 1858 the libe- 
rals made the Indian Juarez president, 
and the conservatives, distrusting 
Comonfort, elected their own leader, 
General Zuloaga, who was master of 
the capital. Juarez, supported by the 
democrats of the provinces, maintained 
at Vera Cruz the constitution of 1857. 
The commercial interest was with him, 
and the customs were in his hands; 
whilst the central government relied 
on the conservative party, on the wealth 
of the clergy, and the treasure of the 
churches. These resources were soon 
exhausted, and the clergy squandered 
to no purpose the wealth which it 
had taken centuries to accumulate. 
The government then had recourse to 
the seizure of property belonging to 
foreigners, by which the representa- 
tives of foreign states were driven into 
hostility. Till then the United States 
alone had recognised Juarez, 

The three years’ war which followed 
the constitution of 1857 was waged 
with a violence and ferocity never be- 
fore seen in Mexican revolutions; for 
great principles were engaged in con- 
flict, and the existence of the republic 
was at stake. For a long time the 
conservative general, Miramon, who 
became commander-in-chief at the age 
of 27, was victorious in every encoun- 
ter. Fortune turned with the fall of 
Guadalaxara, and on 25th December 
1860 Miramon fled from Mexico. The 
revolutionary party was triumphant, 
and Juarez returned to Mexico in 
January 1861. He carried out at 
once the decrees of 1857. Most of 
the Bishops were exiled, the remaining 
property of the Church was confis- 
cated, and civil marriage was intro- 
duced. The hopeless condition of 
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Mexico under this government, the 
dissolution of civilised society, and 
the refusal to fulfil national obliga- 
tions, were the causes of the Interven- 
tion. 

On the 12th of May 1861 Mr. Ma- 


thew strongly supported the cause of | 
the new government in a despatch to 


Lord John Russell. ‘‘ Two petty at- 
tempts to create disturbances in this 


capital were discovered and put down | 


in time. In other respects public tran- 
quillity has not been disturbed; and 
however faulty and weak the present 
government may be, they who wit- 


nessed the murders, the acts of atrocity | 


and of plunder, almost of daily occur- 


Miramon and his counsellors, Senor 
Diaz and General Marquez, cannot 
but appreciate the existence of law and 
justice. Foreigners, especially, who 
suffered so heavily under that arbi- 
trary rule, and by the hatred and in- 
tolerance towards them which is a 
dogma of the Church party in Mexico, 
cannot but make a broad distinction 
between the past and the present.” 
A fortnight later Sir Charles Wyke, who 
had arrived on the 9th, reported in 
different terms. ‘ Animated by a blind 
hatred towards the Church party, the 
present government has only thought of 
destroying and dissipating the immense 
property formerly belonging to the 
clergy, without, however, at the same 
time taking advantage of the wealth 
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about amongst the people fan the flame 
of discontent, which is kept alive by 
the women, who, as a body, are all in 
favour ofthe Church. . . . . The con- 
stitutional government is unable to 
maintain its authority in the various 
states of the federation, which are be- 
coming de facto perfectly independent ; 
so that the same causes which, under 
similar circumstances, broke up the 
Confederation of Central America into 


_ five separate republics, arenow at work 
_ here, and will probably produce a like 


result. . . . . Such is the actual state 
of affairs in Mexico, and your Lord- 
ship will perceive, therefore, that there 


j is little chance of justice or redress from 
rence under the government of General | 


thus placed at their disposal to liquidate | 
the many obligations which at present | 


weigh them down and cripple their re- 
sources. ‘I he Church property has gene- 
rally been supposed to be worth between 
60,000,000 and 80,000,000 Spanish 
dollars, the whole of which appears to 


have been frittered away without the | 


government having any thing to show 
for it. 


A considerable amount has | 


doubtless been spent in repaying ad- | 
vances at exorbitant interest, made to | 
_ resolved, in the middle of January, to 


the liberal party when they were 


fighting their way to power; but still | 
enough ought to have remained after | 


satisfying their creditors to have left 
them very well off, and in a better po- 
sition as to their pecuniary resources 
than that held by any other govern- 
ment. . ... The religious feelings of 


a fanatic population have been shocked 
by the destruction of churches and con- | 
vents all over the country, and the dis- 
banded monks and friars wandering | 


such people, except by the employ- 
ment of force to exact that which both 
persuasion and menaces have hitherto 
failed to obtain.’’ 

While England has desired only the 
payment of money due to her, and the 
maintenance of her influence, France 
and Spain have been pursuing more am- 
bitious plans, In Mexico, as well as 
in Peru, a powerful party has long 
been: anxious to take refuge in mon- 
archy from the hopeless evils of demo- 
cracy. This scheme was naturally fa- 
vourable to the influence of the Euro- 
pean powers and hostile to the designs 
of the United States. Mr. Seward, on 
the 4th December, informed the three 
Powers that the United States could 
not join their alliance, that they sym- 
pathised with Mexico asa republic, and 
would aid it in redeeming its obligations 
and preventing war. Meantime the 
Spanish advanced guard took posses- 
sion of Vera Cruz on the 17th of De- 
cember without encountering resistance. 
The Mexican army was concentrated 
on the road leading to the capital. Eng- 
land, threatened with an American war, 
sent a very small force of only 700 
marines. France, in consequence of the 
promptitude and energy with which 
the Spaniards commenced operations, 


double her force in Mexico. The Km- 
peror Napoleon, whose views extended 
far beyond the immediate and acknow- 
ledged objects ofthe expedition was anx- 


_jous to subvert the existing govern- 


ment, and to occupy Mexico. Negoti- 
ations were opened with a view to 
place the Archduke Maximilian on the 
Mexican throne, and the Mexican 
emigrants in Rome obtained the ear- 
nest support of the Pope in this de- 
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sign. That accomplished and ambi- 
tious prince occupies an ambiguous po- 
sition in Austria, where he lies under 
the suspicion of having desired before 
the Italian war to elevate his govern- 
ment of the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom into a separate sovereignty, the 
appanage, like 'l'uscany and Modena, of 
a younger branch of the House of Lor- 
raine. It is probable that the choice 
of this candidate cooled the eagerness 
of the Spanish government, which 
sought by the expedition to recover its 
prestige in America, not to raise up an 
independent potentate. The English 
government looked moreover with sus- 
picion on any attempt to alter the form 
of government in Mexico which should 
not receive the free assent of the people. 
The attempt to form a coalition be- 
tween the conservatives and the Span- 
ish interest was defeated by the Eng- 
lish. Miramon was sent from Havana 
to take the command of his party and 
renew the civil war; but he was ar- 
rested on the 26th of January by the 
English commodore. 

Negotiations were carried on by 
the Spaniards with the Mexican go- 
vernment, which were encouraged by 
the English, and acquiesced in by the 
French commander. On the 19th 
February a convention was concluded 
at Soledad, in which the Mexicans de- 
clared that they required no interfer- 
ence in their own affairs, and would 
allow the allies to occupy certain towns 
until all should be arranged. The 
allies protested that they had no design 
to make any change in the govern- 
ment of the country, that the Spanish 
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and French troops then present should 
occupy the positions assigned to them, 
and that the English corps and the 
French reinforcement should leave the 
country. ‘This convention, which the 
Spaniards must have been induced to 
accept by some private understanding 
with England, could not satisfy the 
Emperor Napoleon. On the 10th of 
March General Loremez, who had 
arrived with reinforcements in the 
Mexican waters, informed the Spanish 
commander that France refused to 
ratify the convention, and prepared, 
with 7500 men, to advance into the 
interior. 

The Mexican expedition affords an 
opportunity of raising French influence 
in South America to a level with that 
of England. Spain is still hated with 
the bitterness which emancipated na- 
tionalities always entertain for the 
mother country. England is dreaded 
as a Protestant and Teutonic power. 
France appears, therefore, as a de- 
liverer, preserving independence, pro- 
tecting nationality, and restoring reli- 
gion. It is in this last respect espe- 
cially that the Mexican intervention 
can assist the policy of France in Eu- 
rope. by becoming the arbiter of the 
religious restoration in the Western 
hemisphere, she adds vastly to the 
obligations of the Holy See towards 
her, and augments her influence over 
the Church. Itis a new step in that 
policy of subverting the freedom of the 
Church by treacherous but important 
services which has guided the imperial 
government for several eventful years. 
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